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LETTER I. 

op the utility op learning french. 

My dear little Son, 

1. Before we set about learning any thing, 
be it what it may, it is right that we ascertain the 
thing to be such as is likely to be useful to us ; and 
it is but reasonable that the usefulness should, in 
point of magnitude, bear a just proportion to the 
expense, whether of money or. of time, demanded 
by the task which we are going to encounter. If I 
did not think the French language a thing of this 
character, I certainly should not wish you to learn 
it. But a very little reflection will convince you, 
that it is a branch of learning, which, in the present 
age, stands, in the scale of importance, next after 
that of our native language. 

2. It would be tedious, my dear Richard, to enu- 
merate all the reasons for learning French : but, 
when I tell you, that the laws of England were, for 
several centuries, written and administered in 
French ; that some of the present statutes stand in 
that language ; that a great part of the law terms 
in use at this day, are alsQ French ; were I to teU 
you only this, you would, I hope, see a motive 
1* 
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more than sufficient to induce ytra to undertake 
the learning of this language ; especially when yon 
find that I have done all in my power to render the 
undertaking easy and pleasant 

3. There are, however, many other motives of 
equal, and some, perhaps, of greater weight. The 
French language is the language of all the courts of 
Europe. The cause of this is of no consequence : 
the fact is all that we have to do with here ; and 
that is undeniable. Then observe, that, though 
each of the great nations of Europe generally in- 
sists that the treaties, to which it is a party, shall be 
in its own language, or in Latin; yet, the French 
is, in spite of all the efforts that have been made to 
prevent it, the universal language of negotiation*. 
Few, indeed, comparatively speaking, are the per- 
sons employed in this way; but, the instances, in 
which, for purposes connected with war, or with 
foreign commerce, it is necessary to he master 01 
the French language, are by no means few, or of - 
little importance. 

4. In the carrying on of trade, and in the affair* 
of merchants, it is frequently absolutely necessary 
to be able to speak and to write French. A young 
man, whether in trade of wholesale or of retail, and 
especially in the counting-house of a merchant, is 
worth a great deal more when he possesses the 
French language, than when he does not. To 
travel on the continent of Europe without being 
able to speak French, is to be, during such travel- 
ling, a sort of Deaf and Dumb person, HumiHa 
tion and mortification greater than this it is hardly 
possible to imagine ; and these will be by no means 
diminished by the reflection, that we owe them to 
our own want of attention and industry. 

5. Though many of the French books are trans- 
lated into English, the far greater part are not ; 
and, in every branch of knowledge, gTeat indeed is 
the number of those tiooks which it may be useful 
to read. But, were there only the pain arising 
from the want of a knowledge of French, when we 
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fall into a company, where we hear one of our own 
nation conversing with a Frenchman, this alone 
ought to be more than sufficient to urge a young 
person on to the study. I remember a young lady, 
in Long Island, who had been out on a visit to a 
house where one of the company happened to be a 
French lady who could not speak English, and 
where a young American lady had been interpre- 
tress between this foreigner and the rest of the com- 
pany ; and I shall never forget the manner in which 
the first mentioned young lady expressed the sense 
of her humiliation : " I never, before," said she, " in 

all my life, felt envy : but, there was Miss , first 

turning to the right and then to the left, and, at 
each turn, changing her language ; and there sat I 
like a post, feeling myself more her inferiour than 
I can describe." 

& It is really thus. This talent gives, in such 
cases, not only an air of superiority, but also a rea- 
sonable and just claim to real superiority; because 
it must be manifest to every one, that it is the effect 
of attention and of industry, as well as of good natu- 
ral capacity of mind. It is not a thing like dancing 
or singing, perfection in the former of which is 
most likely to arise from an accidental pliancy of 
the limbs, and in the latter, from an organization 
of the throat and lungs, not less accidental: it is 
not a thing of this sort, but a thing, the possession 
of which necessarily implies considerable powers 
of mind, and a meritorious application of those 
powers. Besides these considerations, there is this : 
that by learning French well, you will really be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with your own 
language. If Dr. Johnson had Jcnown the French 
language, he could not have scarcely committed 
any of those numerous blunders (relating to words 
from the French) which are contained in his Dic- 
tionary, and of which I will here give you a speci- 
men. He has this passage : u Rabbet : a joint 
Made by paring two pieces of wood, so that they 
wrap over one another." Then, the verb he has 
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tfcfcw : u To rabbet: to pare down two pieces of 
wood so as to fit one another." The Doctor meant 
" to make them fit one another." But to our point: 
The Doctor says, that to rabbet comes from the 
French verb'RABBATRE, which means to bate, or 
abate, to bring down: So, says the Doctor, to r«fr- 
bet comes from rabbatre; for, the wood is brought 
down by the carpenter's tool ! What ! Doctor ? to 
bate, abate, the wood ! This is far-fetched indeed. 
Now, if the Doctor had known French only tolera- 
bly well, he would have known that rabot is a car- 
penter's plane ; that raboter is to plane wood witk 
a carpenter's plane ; and that boards fitted together 
by means of the plane, and not by means of the 
saw, the chisel, or other tools, are boards robotis^ 
or, in English, raboted. How plain is all this ! And 
how clear it is, that we have here got a piece of' 
nonsense in our language, because Dr. Johnson did 
not know French! 

7. Having now spoken of the motives to tho 
learning of French, I shall, in the next Letter, 
speak of the way to go to work, and how to proceed 
in order to accomplish the object Before, how- 
ever, I proceed farther, let me explain to you the 
meaning of the numerical figures which I have used 
here, from 1 to 7. Each of the portions of writing, 
distinguished by these figures respectively, is called 
a paragraph ; and, as you, x in the course of the let- 
ters that I am addressing to you, will find yourself 
frequently directed to look at parts of them, other 
than the part which you are then reading, you will 
more quickly find the thing which you want, by 
being referred to the 'paragraph, than you would, 
if you were referred to the page. 

8. The hope which I entertain of seeing you 
write, and of hearing -pou speak French correctly, 
is, I am sure, equalled by the desire which you have 
not to disappoint that hope. My dear little son, I 
beg you to remember, that to succeed in an under- 
taking like this requires great assiduity and perse-^ 
verance; but, remember also, that nothing is justly 
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gained without labour of Nl^DMjUp^ and, 
bear constantly in mind, that, ui proportion to your 
increase in knowledge and talent, will be the in- 
crease of the satisfaction of your affectionate father, 

William Cobbbtt. 
KmtingtonyYlik June, 1824 
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CM TBI WAY OF GOING TO WORK AND OF FBOCBBDOIB 
IN THE LEARNINO OF FBBNOH. 

M t dear Richard, 

9. It is not sufficient that the thing we seek 
to gain is useful in its nature ; nor is it sufficient, 
that, in addition to this, we are assiduous and per- 
severing in the pursuit of it : we must go the right 
way to work, set out and go on in the right path ; 
or our labour, if not wholly lost, will be, in great 
part, at least, spent in vain. 

10. Parents innumerable well know, that young 
people of good capacity frequently spend year after 
year in what is called learning French; and that, 
at the end of the time, they really know very little 
of the matter. Out of a thousand of those who are 
usually, at the schools, denominated " French 
Scholars," there are, perhaps, not twenty who ever 
become able to write a letter or to hold a conversa- 
tion in French. How did it happen, then, that I, 
who had every disadvantage to make head against ; 
who began to study French in the woods of North 
America, in 1791 ; who crossed the Atlantic ocean 
twice between that year and 1793 ; how did it hap* 
pen, that I, who had never had a master to assist 
me but one single month in 1702, should, in 1793, 
write and publish, in the French language, a Gram- 
mar for the teaching of French people English; 
which Grammar, first published at Philadelphia, 
found its way to France, and has long been, for tha 
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purpose* for which it was intended, in general use 
throughout all the countries of Europe ? 

11. True, I was very assiduous, very persevering 
(as I trust you will be), and I had also good natu- 
ral capacity: but, my firm belief is, that in these 
respects, I did not exceed any one of thousands upon 
thousands, who, after j r ears of expense to their pa- 
rents and of torment to themselves, give up the pur- 
suit in disgust, from perceiving that they have really 
learnt nothing that is worthy of being called French. 
Nor is this result at all surprising, when we come 
to look into the books called a French Grcmwuxrtf 
where we find such a mass of confusion, that the 
wonder is, not that so few persons learn French, 
but that it is ever learned by any one at all. 

12. I found it necessary to make a sort of Gram- 
mar for myself; to write down the principles and 
rules as I went on ; to pick my way along by means 
of the Dictionary; to get over the difficulties by 
mere dint of labour. When I afterwards came to 
teach the English language to French people in 
Philadelphia, I found that none of the Grammars, 
then to be had, were of much use to me. I found 
them so defective, that I wrote down instructions 
and gave them to my scholars in manuscript At 
the end of a few months, this became too trouble- 
some ; and these manuscript instructions assumed 
the shape of a Grammar in print, the copy-right 
of which I sold to Thomas Bradford, a bookseller 
of, Philadelphia, for a hundred dollars, or, twenty- 
two pounds, eleven shillings and sixpence ; which 
Grammar, under the title of MaUre d? Anglois, is, 
as I have just observed, now in general use all over 
Europe. 

13. The great fault of all the French Grammars, 
fliat I have met with, is that which, as, Mr. Tull tells 
us, Lord Bacon found in the books on farming and 
gardening ; namely, that they contain no principles : 
or, in other words, that they give us no reasons for 
our doing that which they tell us we must do. In- 
deed, these Grammars are, as far as my observation 
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has gone, little more than masses of rules of voocmu- 
laries, and of tables ; things heaped together, appa- 
rently, for the express purpose of loading the me- 
mory and of creating disgust. These Grammars 
take the scholar into the subject without any prepa- 
ration ; they give him no clear description, or ac- 
count, of the thing which he is going to learn; 
their manner of going from one topic to another, is 
«o abrupt, that all is unconnected in the mind of 
the scholar ; they seldom, or ever, give him any rea- 
son for any thing that he is instructed to do ; they 
never explain to him that which he does not under- 
stand by that which he does understand ; and, in 
short, they are of very little use to either master or 
scholar. 

14. In the Grammar, which I am now writing 
for you, I shall endeavour to make the undertaking 
as little wearisome as possible. But, even here, I 
should observe to you, that a foreign language is a 
thing not to be learned without labour, and a great 
deal of labour, too. It is a valuable acquisition ; and 
there must be value given for it. It is a thing to be 
purchased only with labour, and the greater part of 
that labour must be performed by the scholar. 

15. I have to perform the double task of teaching 
you Grammar, and of teaching you French. If you 
knew your own language grammatically, the un- 
dertaking would be much easier for me and much 
easier for you ; but, let it be remembered, that, in 
proportion to the greatness of the difficulty is the 
merit which justice awards to success. I have 
adopted the epistolary form, that is, I write in the 
form of Letter*, for the sake of plainness, and, at 
the same time, for the sake of obtaining and securing 
your attention. We are naturally more attentive to 
that which is addressed to us, than we are to that 
which reaches our earor our eye as mere unpointed 
observation. You do not yet know what it is that 
grammarians call impersonal verbs; but, in giving 
instructions, the impersonal mode of speaking roast 
betas forcible, as well as less dear than the personal- 
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* Ym must take cane," if a very different thing from 
"care must be taken f* or, it has, at any rate, a very 
different effect upon the reader. 

16. The manner in which I propose to proceed in 
the teaching of yon, is this : First, I shall, in Letter 
III., explain to you what Grammar is. what m the 
meaning of the word. I shall, then, in Letter IT., 
teach you what are the different parts of speech, or 
sorts of words. I shall treat of the nature and use 
of each of these sorts of words, or parts of speech ; 
and, at every stage, I shall show you, in the plainest 
manner that I am able, the difference between your 
own language and the French language ; for, this it 
is that you want to learn ; to be able to say in the 
latter that which you are able to say in the former. 
That part of Grammar which distinguishes one 

eirt of speech from another, which treats of the re- 
tionship of words, and which shows how, and 
under what circumstances, and for what purposes 
they change their form ; this part of Grammar, is 
called Etymology. When, therefore, I shall, m 
Letters from V. to XIL, inclusive, have gone through 
the Etymology of all the parts of speech, taking 
care to keep constantly before you the difference 
between the French and English languages, I shall, 
in Letter XIII., give you some Exercise* in order 
to fix firmly in your memory the nature and pro- 
perties of each of the parts of speech. I shall next 
go to the Syntax, or the putting of words into sen- 
tences. But, before I do this, I shall stop you a lit- 
tle to learn the Genders of Noun*, and the Conju- 
gation* of Verb*. To introduce this great mass of 
matter at an earlier period would cause such great 
interruptions, that your study of Etymology would 
be broken into parcels, separated by chasms much 
too wide. Yet this mass of matter must not be 
passed over: it must be encountered and mastered 
before you proceed to the Syntax. This matter 
win be the subject of Letter XIV. ; and, then, from 
Letter XV. to Letter XXVIII., both inclusive, I shall 
give vou the Syntax; or, as I described it before, 
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that part of Grammar, which teaches us how to pat « 
na words into sentences. Here also I shall take the 

ry ' parts of speech one by one, from the Article to the 
Conjunction ; and, at the end of my observations 
in * and rules relative to each, I shall give you an 
*r . Exercise ; that is to say, a list or sentences, each of 
e ' which will contain some word, or words, bringing 
» into practice the rules and instructions just given 

r ' you, These Exercises will consist of English sen- 

tences to be put into French; for, as to putting 
French into English, you will do that pretty well by 
the time that you get to Letter XIII. To put the 
English into French will be no easy matter; but, 
then, I shall lead you along so gradually, the sen- 
tences will be so short and so simple at first, and 
from the first exercise to the twentieth (for there 
will be twenty), I shall make the previous one so 
effectually smooth the way to its successor, that, I 
hope; you will find no difficulties that steady appli- 
cation will not quickly overcome. In the framing 
of these Exercises I have not (as most other gram- 
marians have $one) put part of the French under 
the English. In my Grammar (called MaItrb d' 
AitGLois) I did this in compliance with fashion. But, 
experience has taught me, that the best way is, to 
give the English only, to let the scholar put the 
whole of the French as well as he can, and then, 
. that he may be able to see whether he have made 
good French or not, to give him a complete transla- 
tion of each Exercise at the end of the Grammar. 
This is the method that I shall pursue. I shall 
avoid Notes, and every other thing calculated to 
draw off, or to enfeeble, your attention. I shall not 
teaze you with Exceptions beyond what utility de- 
mands. I shall not call you off from a rule to read 
a note of half a page on exceptions relating to words 
which you might, perhaps, never see in use four 
times in your life. I shall leave these things to 
those persons who are fond of curiosities ; and shall 
. be content to assist you in the acquiring of that 
which is useful. I shall, in the giving of my in- 
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• structions, make use of the plainest language; I 
shall endeavour to express myself in the clearest 
manner ; and shall avoid every thing which shall 
appear to me likely to bewilder you, or to make you 
weary. In short I shall talk to you in the most fa- 
miliar manner ; I shall give you reasons for doing 
that which I tell you ought to be done ; I shall write 
you Letters that I hope you would not think very 
dull, though they were formed into a book merely 
to read through. 

17. But, there is the speaking of French. It is 
something, and a great deal, too, to be able to read 
French ; it is more to be aole to translate it into 
English ; it is still more to be able to translate En- 
glish into French : but, there is still the speaking' 
of French, which is, as to this matter, the great, 
general, practical, and desired talent. Mind, how- 
ever, that, in the acquiring of this talent, this, great 
accomplishment, you are got full nine tenths of the 
way, when you have learned to translate ((upon pa-, 
per) English into French. I mean,* of .course, to 
translate well and with facility. "When you have • 
carried your acquisition thus far, there remains 
nothing but the sound, and it is quite surprising h%wr 
quickly the ear and the tongue Ho their part of the • " 
business. When, however, we reflect,- the reasons 
are plain enough. It is sounU that is to be acquitted ; 
and where we, take the day through, can possibly • 
write one word, we hear and utter thpusands. Stn% . 
to learn the sound you must hear it. To acquire, a 
proper pronunciation of French (or of any foreign , 
language) is absolutely impossible without practice; 
without hearing others speak, and without speaking 
to those who are able to correct you when you pro- 
nounce badly. Sounds admit not of being descri- 
bed upon paper. I shall, under the head of Pro- 
sody, in Letter III., prove* to you that it is impos- 
sible for any human being to give written rules that 
can be of any use in teaching you how to pronounce ; - 
French words. But, though, in order to learn *t6- .' 
qpeak French, yon must have the assistance of a . *•' 
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teqcher, or must live among, or be a good deal 
among, those who speak that language, still, as I 
said before, the task is nine tenths performed, when 
you have acquired all that the Grammar will teach 
you. But, it is not necessary for you to go through 
the Grammar before you begin to learn to 'pro- 
nounce; that is to say, if you have a teacher, or 
any one to instruct you in reading. You may, after 
you have got well into the grammar, be learning to 
^pronounce words .at the same time that you are 
learning the principles of the language. How you 
are to proceed in doing this, .what you are to read, 
and other particulars relative to. this matter, you will 
find mentioned in Letter III. 

18. The general error of those who attempt to 
learn French, is, that the moment they have begun 
to study, they want to get to reading French books, 
to translating, and to speaking. And this is very 
natural, because it seems like having actually got 
possession of part of the thing so anxiously sought 
after. But, this is going too fast : it is haste but not 
speed. The best way is to go patiently through the 
grammar as far as the end of Letter XIII. before 
you attempt to read or to pronounce, even if you 
have a teacher. Your manner of proceeding ought 
to be this : read Letter III ten times over, and then 
write it twice over. Go on thus to the end of Let- 
ter XIII. By the time that you have advanced thus 
far, which will be in about a month from the time 
that you begin, you will find that you have learned 
a great deal. You will begin to see your way through 
that, which, at Jhe outset, appeared to be utterly 
impenetrable. You will, therefore, have courage 
to proceed with the remaining Letters in the same 
way, reading ten times and writing down twice. 
But, here, you will have Exercises. These, being 
merely English sentences for you to translate, need 
not be read, till you come to translate them. When 
you have read ten times and copied twice the Letter', 
tor instance, on the Syntax of Articles, you will 
translate the Exercise in that Letter. Thus you 
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will proceed to the end. Particular instructions 
relative to the manner of going on in translating 
you will find in Letter XVIL, just before you begin 
this. part of your ]abours. 

19. AffeYyott naive gone through the whole of the 
rules and instructions, and have translated the whole 
of the Exercises, and have done this well, yon will, 
of course, know how to write French tolerably well. 
Very easy will it be to learn to speak after this. 
But if you, too impatient to go thoroughly into the 
subjects of your grammar, hasten on to reading and 
to speaking wfthont&nowing any thing of the prin^ 
ciples of the language, you will, in all probability, 
never speak French much better than an English 
footman, or lady's maid, who has been for a while 
in France. The first and the main thing is the 
Grammar : that, well learned, the rest is easy ; but, 
that imperfectly learned, the remainder of your way 
is full of difficulty, and you never arrive at any thing 
approaching towards perfection. There are persons 
enough able to utter, or to put upon paper, sentences 
of broken French ; to ask people how they do, to 
talk of the weather, to call for victuals and drink ; 
but, this is not being a French scholar; and, I hope 
that nothing short of meriting this appellation will 
satisfy you. I shall slur nothing over. I know 
what were the difficulties the most troublesome to 
me. I remember the parts of the Grammar which 
were to me the most abstruse, and which it cost me' 
the most time to be able to understand. These 
parts, therefore, I^hall take particular pains to make 
plain and easy to you. In short, on my part, no 
effort shall be wanting ; and, let me hope, that none 
will be wanting on yours. 
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LETTER HI* 

qt language and of g 
the different branches, 

My dear Richard, 

20. In pursuance of what I have said in para* 
graph 15) I am now about to explain to you what 
Language and Grammar are, in a general sense. 

21. Language is a French word as well as an 
English one. We take it, like a great many other > 
of our wgrds, from the French. Langue, in French, . 
means tongue ; and, Language means, if fully sta- 
ted, the things belonging to the tongue, or the 
things about which.the tongue is employed, which 
things are words. 

22. Grammar is a science, which teaches us how 
to make use of words in a proper manner ; for, with- 
out some principle, or rule, in the using of words, 
we should have no standard whereby to ascertain 
their meaning. The main principles of Grammar 
apply to all languages alike ; and this you will, in 
the next Letter, see fully illustrated in my account 
of the different Parts of Speedy or Sorts of Words. 

23. But, before I enter on this matter, I must 
speak of the different Branches, or Divisions, of 
Grammar ; for, we must approach our subject by 
degrees, and in a regular manner, and clearly un- 
derstand what we are talking about, or we go on 
in vain. Grammar is usually divided into four 
Branches, which are thus named : Orthography, 
Prosody, Etymology, and Syntax. 

24. ORTHOGRAPHY means spelling, or word- 
makings and the rules relating to it merely teach 
us what letters different words are to be com- . 
posed of. It divides the letters into Vowels and 
Consonants. This is so very simple a matter, that 
it will be only necessary to add, under this head, a 
few remarks as to the difference between the En- 
glish Alphabet (or set of letters) and that of tb# 

2* 
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French. The French Alphabet has no K and no 
W. Jt has all the other of our letters ; and it has 
none that our alphabet has not. But, though there 
be no K and no W us«d in the French language, * 
the French use; these- 'letters; when they have to 
write the proper nttmes of persons or places, which 
contain these letters ; as Kingston, or Winchester ; 
because, if they were to put any other letter, or let- 
ters, in lieu of the K and W, they, in fact, would 
not be understood as speaking of the same places. 
Nevertheless, they do take this liberty in certain 
eases; for, they call Warsaw Varsovie. They 
have, then, twenty-four letters in their Alphabet. 
They are written and printed in the same form 
that ours are. 

A. a. G. g. N. n. T. t. 

B. b. H.h. 0,o. U.u. 

C. c. I. i. P. p. V. v. 

D. d. J. j. Q. q. X. x. 

E. e. L. I. R. r. Y.y. 

F. f. M. m. S. s. Z. z. 

Of these the a, e, t, o, and «, are Vowels, and also 
the y, which the French call the y Grec, that is to 
say, Greek. The other letters are, as with us, con- 
sonants. The letters are written and printed like 
ours, except in the case of the c, which has some- 
times what they call a cedille to it, thus, 9 ; and then 
it is sounded like an English s. As to the spelling 
of words properly, or, putting the right letters into 
them, there can be no rule given. It is a thing to 
be acquired by practice only. In case of words, 
which are derived from other words, the right spell- 
ing of the former will arise from a knowledge of 
the latter : thus, in our language, Jiairy naturally 
enough comes from hair ; but, what reason can be 
given, why hair should not be spelled hare, instead 
of hair? The best, the shortest, and, indeed, the 
only way of learning to spell all the words of a lan- 

Siage correctly, is, to write them many times ovev. 
othing fixes words in the mind like putting them 
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upon paper. The eye is a much better remembran- 
cer than the ear, and the hand is a still better than the 
eye. For this reason it is that I always recommend 
a great deal of writing. — But, before I quit this head, 
I must notice, the stops (or points), the marks and 
the accents; for, these really make part of a lan- 

Fiage as much as letters do. Some of those which 
am going to give an account of here are used in 
bom the languages ; but there are some of them, 
• which you will find, are used in French and not in 
English. 
Points. These are four in number : the comma 
( , ), la virgule ; the semicolon (; ), le point et la 
virgule ; the colon ( : ), deux points ; the full 
point ( A le point. m 

Marks. The mark of interrogation (1) ] that of 
admiration ( H ; that of parenthesis ( ) ; that 
of quotation ( " ). All the other marks, such as, 
*1 + H1f) are merely used for the purpose of 
directing the eye of the reader to some note, or 
other matter to be referred to by direction of 
the writer. * 

The foregoing are common to both languages. ' 
Those which follow are not used in English, except 
the hyphen and the elision ; and these are not used 
by us for purposes at all resembling those for^which 
they are, in numerous cases, used by the French. 
Accents and Marks peculiar to the French. The 
hyphen (-),^U3 in vient-il? (Is he coming?) 
The elision ('}, as in P, in c'est lui, and in 
thousands of instances. The cedilla, or ceditte, 
s I have mentioned before. It is the tail to the 

c, thus, (c ). The dialysis ( .. ) called Trema, 
in French ; it serves to part two vowels, which, 
joined together, would form a Diphthong. Then 
there are the acute accent (e), the grave ($) 
and the circumflex accents (e). These last 
are things of great importance ; for des and dis 
are different words ; so are a and &, la and l&> 
ou and oU, du and dit. These accents, there- 
fore, must be attended to very carefully. 
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Mote Lettbhs. The e is called mti6 in sowe 
cases, and so is the h; that is to say, when 
they are* not sounded in speaking the words 
of which they make a part 
Capital Letters. These are used at the begin- 
ning of every sentence, set off by a full point ; 
and, at the beginning of all proper names. In 
some other cases also, according "to the taste of 
the writer. There is no law of grammar regu- 
lating this matter. Custom does a good deal, 
and that prescribes the use of capitals in writ- 
ing the names of the days of the week and the 
names of the months, and in many other cases. 
25. PROSODY means neither more nor less than 
what is expressed by the. more common and better 
mderstood w6rd, PRONUNCIATION ; that is to 
say, the using of the proper sound, and the em- 
ploying of the due length of time in the uttering of 
syllables and words. To lay down principles, or 
rules, in' writing, relative to pronunciation, seems to 
be a thing absurd upon the very face of it ; because 
nomine letter, no combination of letters, has any 
fixed sound or measure ; but varies, in both re- 
spects, with a great variety of circumstances. The^ 
sounds which some grammarians attempt to de- 
scribe as being those of the several letters of the 
French alphabet, are, in fact, by no means perfect, 
and are only the sounds in certain cases. In other 
cases they are different. Indeed, jf, is impossible to 
write rules that can be of any real use, relative to 
the Sounds of letters. No man can describe, by 
writing, the different sounds of our th ; and when 
you are told that the word Francois is to be pro- 
nounced Frawnsey, or nearly so, of what use is i* 
to write you down the sounds of the o, the t, and 
the s? "When you are told, that the word parte- 
roient is to be pronounced parlerey, or as nearly as 
possible to that, what use can there be in giving 
you the sounds of the o, the t, the e, the n, and the 
t? Again, perdreaux is pronounced peardro. It 
is, therefore, worse than a waste of time to attempt 
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to- give written rules relative to the pronunciation 
of individual letters; because such an attempt, 
while it cannot assist the learner, may, and indeed 
must, tend to mislead him. Nor has the same com- 
bination of letters the same sound in all cases. The 
variances, in this respect, are numerous. There 
are nearly a thousand words in the French lan- 
guage, which are very nearly the same in sound, 
but different in their letters. There are many 
words, each of which may mean different things ; 
and some of them have one sound in one sense, and 
another sound in another sense. In short, to speak 
French in a manner at all resembling that of French 
people, or, indeed, in a manner to be understood by 
them, you must learn from the mouth of some one 
or more, who can speak the language. In default 
of other assistance, there must be a teacher for this 
purpose. To understand what you read in French, 
and, of course, to translate from French into Eng- 
lish ; to write French words, and to put them pro- 
perly into sentences, and, of course, to translate 
from English into French : these you may be able 
to do without a teacher, though not nearly so speedi- 
ly as with one. But to speak, free from ludicrous 
impropriety, without the assistance of the speaking 
of others, is absolutely impossible. You ought 
never, until you have been taught to pronounce, or 
except there be a teacher at your elbow, to attempt 
to pronounce a French word; for, having pro- 
nounced it viciously four or five times, it is hard to 
get rid of the bad habit. To speak French any thing 
like well, you must be taught to open the mouth 
much, wider than we, English, generally, or, indeed, 
ever do. The French say of us, that we bite our 
words ; that is to say, that we speak with our upper 
and lower teeth nearly close to each other. If we 
do not break ourselves of this, we never speak 
French even tolerably well. The harshness of our 
language leads us, in speaking, to slide over great 
numbers of our words, giving to each only a part, 
and, sometimes a very small part, of its full pro- 
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nunciatipn. This Ijabit we naturally fall into ia* 
reading and in speaking French, unless we be, at 
the outset, kept constantly on our guard against it ; 
and this sliding over is what the French.language 
will by no means bear. The result of these remarks 
is, that, though, as far as the understanding of what • 
we read in French, and as far as the writing of 
French, go,, much may be done without any other 
assistance than that of books ;* but, that as to speak- 
ing with any degree of propriety, it never can be 
acquired without the aid of the speaking of others. 
When, however, we come to speak ; then we find 
all the advantages of what we have learned from 
the grammar ; for then we know what words to 
use and hoxo to place them ; which, without the 
study of Grammar, we can never know. This con- 
stitutes the difference between the scholar and his 
footman, both being of the same age and both having 
the same opportunities of hearing French spoken. 
But, if the scholar have begun, by pronouncing er- 
roneously ; if he have gone on, for even a little 
while, giving his English sounds to French words, 
it is ten to one that the footman, though he know 
not his letters, will, all his life time, pronounce bet- 
ter than the scholar ; because he will never have 
been misled. The age at which we begin to pro- 
nounce, is not of so much importance as is begin- 
ning- properly, whenever we do begin. Some 
imagine that we can never speak French well, unless 
we begin wjien very young. This is not the fact; I 
was twenty-six years ola when I began to speak 
French ; and, in less than six months, French peo- 
ple used to take me for a Frenchman. To be sure* 
they are apt to stretch a point or two on the side of 
civility ; but, I really did speak the language tole- 
rably well at the end of less than six months j and 
I ascribe this to my not having attempted to pro- 
nounce until I had competent assistance. In para- 
graph 17, I told you that I should, in this place, 
give you some instructions how to proceed in learn- 
ing to read French. There will be no necessity 



/ 
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for my giving you any matter merely to read, and 
to learn to pronounce from ; for, what can be so 
good for this purpose^ as the lists of Articles and of. 
the words of other parts of speech, which words 
will necessarily be inserted in lists, or tables, of this 
Grammar ? Your first lesson in reading would be 
the Articles in Letter V. Your next, the Pronouns 
in Letter VII. The several classes of Pronouns 
would give you so many lessons in reading j and, 
observe, these words are short, an£ they occur in 
almost every sentence. You would next readj 
many times over, the verbs avoir and Stre. You 
would then read the other verbs* Then the lists 
of Prepositions, and Conjunctions, in Letters XI. 
and XII. Then come back to the Nouns and Ad- 
jectives, in Letters VL and VIII. And after this; 
there will be, at the end of the Grammar, all the 
twenty Exerc&ftff translated into French; and F 
shall take care that these Exercises contain one, at 
least, of each class of words of difficult pronuncia- 
tion. • 

26. ETYMOLOGY means thvpedigree or rela- 
tionship of words. Ths»word write, for instance, 
expresses an action which we perform with our 
hands ; but, in some cases, we have to say wrote, 
m others written, in others writing. Yet it is al- 
ways the same action Ih&t is expressed ; and there- 
fore the words, though different as to the letters of 
whieh they are composed, spring from the same 
root and have a relationship to each other. Etymo- 
logy teaches the principles and rules according to 
which the spelling of the words is to be varied or 
altered; it teaches us when we ought to use write, 
when written, and so on. Yon will bear in mind, 
that the general principles of grammar are the same 
in bom languages ; but, as to this business of vary- 
ing the spelling of the words, proceeding from the 
same root, it is, as you will by-and-by find, much 
more extensive in French than in English. This 
word write, for instance, is, in one case, tcrire, but 
mothers, it becomes ftrit, &ril, icriwma, ecru** 
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icrivent, Scnvois, tcvivsit, ievivions, Scrwim^s, Scri- 
virent ; and takes many other forms. The rules of 
Etymology teach us when we ought tojnake use of 
one of these forms, and when of the other. Yon 
must, therefore, see, at once, that this Branch of 
the science is of great importance; and you mast 
also see, that it is impossible to acquire any know- 
ledge of the French language, much beyond that 
which the capacity of a parrot would reach, with- 
out that sort of study upon which you are now en- 
tering. Etymology you will, in the next Letter, 
find dividing itself into several distinct parts. I 
have here aimed at giving you merely a general 
description of its nature and use. 

27. SYNTAX means sentence-making. Ety- 
mology teaches us how to vary the forms of our 
words, how to make them agree or correspond with 
each other ; it teaches us, for instance, to say he 
writes and I write, and to avoid saying he write and 
I writes. But there remains something more than 
this to enable us to write, or speak, properly ; be- 
cause, not only must we use the proper words, but 
x we must give to each woad its proper situation, its 

§ roper place in a sentence, or collection of words, 
uppose, for instance, I were to say, " there is a 
principle in this science, from which we must 
never depart." There wou^l be a doubt, whether 
H were the principle, or the science, that must be 
adhered to; but place the words thus: "there is, 
in this science, a principle, from which we must 
never depart," and you know that it is the principle 
to which we have to adhere. Therefore, even in the 
use of our own language, the rules of Syntax are 
of great use ; but, in the learning of French, they 
are of indispensable necessity ; for, without a tole- 
rably large .stock of knowledge with regard to them, 
we never can arrive at any thing approaching to 
perfection in the language. The words, though the 
same in meaning, do not follow the same order, in 
the two languages. For instance: He hasten white 
m*. TheFrimchott^i^ nadir poulesManchee. 
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That is to Say, word for word, he has ten hens 
white. And, bad as this soundx ty fooljsjti, it does, 
not sound worse, 'than dix btench&Qt^'fy^m * 
French. I give you this merely as a^p cfiuaepf aad 
to explain to you the nature of what is called Syn- 
tax, for the want of duly studying the principles 
and rules of which, the French hear so many En- 

flish speaking broken French, and we hear so many • 
'rench speaking broken English. 
28. I have now spoken to you of Language and 
of Grammar in general, and described to you the 
different Branches, or Divisions, of the latter. You 
will bear in mind, that we have nothing further to 
do with ORTHOGRAPHY, except that we must 
always remember what has been said towards the 
close of Paragraph 24. You will also bear in mind, 
that you are not to attempt to meddle with PRO- 
SODY, or Pronunciation, unless at the stage, and 
under the circumstances, already fully mentioned. 
We have now to ent^r on the study of Etymology, 
which is, indeed, the most important part of our 
undertaking. Let me beg of you to proceed steadily 
on ; not to be in haste ; not to be impatient : and, 
if you follow this advice, you will soon have rea- 
son to be proud of what you have learned. 



LETTER IV. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEBOH, 08 SORTS OF WORDS. 
Afv DEAR RlCHARB 

29. ETYMOLOGY has been described to you 
in the foregoing Letter. It treats, as you have seen, 
of the relationship of words, of which you have 
seen an example in paragraph 26. Treating, then, 
of the relationship of words, it first divides the 
words into several distinct sorts, at we would pta*» 
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for a garden, before we began to place them in rows 
or clumps. You will, by-and-by, see the use of 
this ; but, in the present Letter, I have to describe 
to you these several different sorts of words, which 
grammarians call Pasts of Speech, and which they 
name thus : 

ENGLISH. FRBNCH. 

Articles, Articles, 

Nouns, Noma, 

Pronouns, Pronoms, 

Adjectives, Adjectifs, 

Verbs, Verbes, 

Adverbs, Adverbes, 

Prepositions, Propositions, 

Conjunctions, Conjonctions, 

Interjections. Interjections. 

30. These names are so much alike in both lan- 
guages, that you will be apt to suppose, that the 
languages themselves differ, throughout, very little 
from each other : but, these are words taken from 
the more ancient into both these modern languages, 
whence comes the close resemblance in this par- 
ticular case. You will observe, that, to whatever 
Part of Speech any English word belong, the French 
word which has the same meaning belongs also ; 
it is the same sort of word in both languages, just 
as a tulip is the same sort of flower, whether it 
grow in a French or in an English garden. Thus, 
the word tree is, in French, arbre. The word tree 
is a noun, and the word arbre also. 

31. I shall, by-and-by, have to tell you things of 
this sort; namely, that, iti French, you must, in 
certain cases, place the pronoun before the verb, and 
not after it, as in English. For instance : John 
gives you a pen. You must write Jean vous donne 
une plume : that is : John you gives a pen : and not, 
Jean donne vous^ une plume. In short, I shall be 
continually talking to you about Articles, Nouns, 
and the rest of these Parts of Speech. My instruc- 
tions will, indeed, consist of rules relative to how 
you ought to write and how you ought to place Ar- 
fiA Nouns, Pronouns, and the rest of the sorts at 
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words, it is, therefore, as yon will clearly see, ne- 
eessary that you know, as soon as possible, how to 
distinguish one sort of words from another. To 
enable you to do this, or, rather, 10 open the matter 
to you, the remaining paragraphs of the present 
letter are intended. 

82. ARTICLES. In English there are but two, 
namely, the and a. Before a vowel, or an It mute, 
a becomes an; but, it is only another shape for the 
same word. There being, then, only the and a, no 
further explanation is necessary in order to distin- 
guish our Articles from the other Parts of Speech. 
With the French, however, the matter is not so 
easy ; for, though they have only two Articles, le 
and un, these, and particularly the former, fre- 
quently change their form ; the former unites itself 
so very oddly with prepositions ; and both consist 
of the same letters of which words of other Parts 
of Speech consist ; so that it is a matter of great 
importance to distinguish them from those other 
Parts of* Speech. Articles are little words put be- 
fore other words : as* the stick, a horse ; in- French, 
le baton, un cheval. 

33. NOUNS. The word noun means name, and 
nothing more. Every word that stands for, or that 
speaks to us of, anything (alive or dead), that has 
a substance, such as we can see, is a noun : as man, 
tree, fire. Whence some grammarians call this 
sort of words substantives. But, there are other 
nouns : as pride, truth, conscience, thought, misery, 
distress, pleasure, joy, and the like, which, have no 
substance, and, therefore, substantive is an inade- 
quate appellation. Every word that expresses any 
thing that has an existence, or being, is a noun ; and 
more complete than this it is impossible to make 
our definition. 

34. PRONOUNS. This wotd is composed of 
two Latin words, which mean for and names. So 
that Pronouns stand for nouns. Thus he is a 
Pronoun, because we say, John was ill, but, he is 
now well. So also which is a Pronoun, becajjj we 
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say, dte Aor*(?# which you bought are good. There 
are many Pronouns, and many important rules re- 
lating to them ; but, I am, in mis place, endeavour- 
ing merely to give you some idea of what this Put 
of Speech is. ( 

35. ADJECTIVES. The word Adjective, in its 
literal sense, means something added. In grammar 
it means a word added to & noun in order to express 
something belonging to it, which it is necessary for 
us to know. For instance : send we a blub coat. 
If I had no aojective whereby to express ihe colour, 
I should he able to say merely that I wanted a coat. 
In French, this phrase would be: envoyex-moi ton 
habit bleu. That is to say, send me a coat blue and 
not a blue coat; and, though it would be shockingly 
bad English to say coat blue, it would not be less 
bad French to say bleu habit. You will by-and-by, 
find rules about placing the adjectives, which are, 
in some cases, to come before, and, in others, after, 
the Nouns : and, therefore, it is necessary to know, 
as soon as possible, how to distinguish Adjectives 
from other words. Words of this sort express the 
qualities of Nouns, as good, bad, indifferent; their 
appearances, as handsome, ugly; their dimensions, 
as long, short, shallow, deep, high, low ; their co- 
lours, and various other circumstances belonging 
to them. If you take time to compare them with 
nouns, you will soon discover the difference ; for, 
you will find, that the adjectives speak of what has 
no existence of itself. For instance, great. This 
is nothing or itself; but, put it before the noun 
man, joy, or the like, and it has sense in it. 

36. VERBS express all the different actions and 
movements of all creatures or things, whether alive 
or dead. To walk, to speak, to grow, to moulder, 
to work, and the like. In these cases there is move- 
ment, either visible or understood. To love, to hate, 
to' think, to remember, though the movement is not 
so readily perceived, we, on reflection, discover 
movements of the heart and mind. But, to sit, to 
sle^to rot, are also verbs ; for, they describe states 
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gf being', stales in which things. are; and therefore 
they are verb*. Verbs, are, then, words, the use of 
which is to express the actions, the movements, and 
the state or manner of being of all creatures, or 
tilings, whether animate or inanimate. In paragraph 
9b. I gave you an instance of the necessity of being 
able to distinguish one part of speech from another. 
1 said thai, I should have to instruct you to put, in 
certain cases, the pronoun before the verb, and not 
after it as in English. It was this: Jean vous donnb 
tine plume. That is, word for word, John you gives 
a pen. Vous is the pronoun and donne the verb. 
But, when 1 lay down a rule like this, it can be of 
no use to you, unless yon know what words are 
pronouns and what words are verbs: You see, 
therefore, how necessary it is to know how to dis- 
tinguish one part of speech from another, and each 
part from all the rest. 

97. ADVERBS are so called because they are 
added to verbs; but this is not an adequate descrip- 
tion of their use ; for they are as frequently other- 
wise employed. They are, indeed, added to verbs, 
as, he writes neatly. Writes is the verb, and neatly the 
adverb. But there are many adverbs which are not 
added to verbs; but that express, or point out, time, 
place, and degree. Their business is to express 
some circumstance in addition to all that is expressed 
by the Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs ; as, He writes 
a very good hand. We, without the Adverb verv< 
know that he writes, and that he write:-, o g<jod 
hand ; but the adverb is necessary to inform us. that 
tins goodness is in a high degree. 

38. PREPOSITIONS are so called because their 
position is generally before, or previous to, that of 
the Nouns to which they apply. They are the little 
words, in, to, for, from, of, by, with, and several 
others. The French words, which answer to these 
and the rest of our Prepositions, are, you will bear 
in mind, Prepositions in that language also. Thai 
is a class of words, few in number, and soon wi«- 
tinguished from all others. 
3* 
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39. CONJUNCTIONSIteve this name given tbtm, 
because they conjoin, or join together, words or parti 
of sentences : as Richard and WiUiam write ; boy 
they do not ride. Thus, you see, the word ami 
joins together Richard ana William, and, by the 
means of this junction, makes the word write apply 
to them both. The word bot connects the two 
parts of the sentence ; and thus does every part of 
the sentence apply to the two Nouns that are the 
■abject of it. 

40. INTERJECTIONS. This name arises from 
two Latin words, which mean, something thrown 
between. The Interjections are, Oh! Ah! Ale* I 
Poh! and some others, which are, indeed, not 
words ; they make no part of what we call lam 
guage; they are mere sounds, and ought not to 
be reckoned a Part of Speech, any more than hi*** 
ing, hooting, crying, coughing, or sneezing ought 
to be reckoned such. The French say, for instance, 
Bah! where we say, Poh! It is all mere noise, 
wholly unworthy of our attention, and .has been 
mentioned by me only for the purpose of express* 
ing my disapprobation of the conduct of those who 
have considered it a Part of Speech. 

41. Even the most attentive study of the contents 
of this Letter will not enable you to know, in aH 
cases, what Part of Speech a word belongs to. To 
obtain this knowledge in perfection is a work of 
time, steady pursuit, and patience. Your under- 
standing of what you have now read will, at first 
be confused; and you will, at times, be ready to 
think, that you shall never succeed in your object 
But, you must take heart, and remember what I 
said before, that nothing valuable can be honours* 
bly gained without labour of some sort or other* 
You should also bear in mind, that, in proportion 
to the greatness of the difficulty of your under* 
taking is the smallness of the number of those who 
overcome it. In war, the maxim is, the greater the 
danger the greater the glory: in learning it is ac- 
cording to the labour that the meed is apportioned. 
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42. Let me, before I put an end to this Letter, 
give you an instance of a sfntence, in which yo» 
will find words belonging to all the Parts of Speech ; 
thus : the brown horse and the grey mare which ran 
swiftly in the Jida\ The word the is an Article ; 
horse, mare, and field are Nouns ; which is a Pro- 
noun ; ran is a Verb ;- swiftly is an Adverb ; in is a 
Preposition ; and is a Conjunction. In order to try 
yourself a little, it is a very good way to take any 
sentence in a book, and to write down, on a piece 
«f paper, against each word^ the part t)f Speech 
which you think it belongs to : .then look for the 
words one by one, in the Dictionary. You find an 
a. against Articles ; s. against Nouns, because they 
are also called Substantives ; adj. against Adjectives; 
pro. against Pronouns ; t\ a. against Verbs Active ; 
t>. n. against Veibs Neuter ; adv. against Adverbs ; 
frep. against Prepositions ; and con. against Con- 
junctions. These marks are the same in the French 
as in the English Dictionary, except, that, in the 
case of Nouns, or substantives, you will, in the 
French, find besides the s, an m or an/; that is to 
*ay, masculine or feminine ; because, as you will 
find by-and-by, every French Noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine, which makes one of the great 
differences between that language and ours. 

48. One thing more relative to the Parts of 
Speech, you ought here to be informed of; namely, 
that what one would call the same word often be- 
longs to two Parts of Speech. For instance, / re- 
cord a deed. Here record is a Verb ; but in, F put 
the deed upon record, the same word is a Noun. In 
truth, however, it is not the same word : it is the 
flame assemblage of letters, but not the same word; 
nor indeed, has it the same sound. In French le is 
sometimes an Article, and, at others, a Pronoun. It 
is thus with a great number of words in both lan- 
guages. It is their meaning, and not merely the 
letters of which they are composed, that determines 
Hie Part of Speech to which they belong. 
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LETTER V. 

etymology op article* 

My dear Richard, 

44. Before you enter on this Letter, look again 
at paragraph 32. Vou there see, that in our lan- 
guage, we nava only two articles, a, and the. The 
first, sometimes, as you saw, becomes an; but, it is 
still the same word, the difference in the spelling 
being merely for the purpose of harnwny of sound. 
This is called the 'indefinite article, because a noun, 
when it has this article prefixed to it, only serves to 
point out the kind of person or thing spoken of} 
without defining what person or what thing ; as, 
a horse is dead. But, when we say, the horse is 
dead, we speak of some particular horse known to 
the person to whom we are speaking. The the is, 
therefore, called the definite article. 
. 45. The use of our own articles is so well known 
to ourselves that it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
upon that here: my chief business in this place is, 
to teach you the manner of using the French arti- 
cles, which are also two in number, un and fe, an- 
swering to our a and the ; but, as you are now 
going to see, these two French articles assume many 
forms, and some of these very different from 1he 
forms in which you here see them. The first of 
them is, as with us, called the indefinite article, and 
the other the definite; and they are used, of course, 
according to the principle stated in paragraph 44. 

46. The indefinite article un is, then, put before 
nouns which merely point out the kind of the per- 
son or thing spoken of; as, un livre y a book. But, 
here we begin to see the difference in the two lan- 
guages ; for, every noun in French is either of the 
masculine or the feminine gender, and the article 
varies in its form, that is to say, in its spelling, to 
correspond with the gender of the noun to which 
it is prefixed. Un is the masculine, and une the 
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feminine, of this indefinite article ; 60 that we must 
«ay un livre, a book ; but we must say, une plume, a 
pen, because litre is masculine and plume feminine. 

47. This is the only variation of form to which, 
as an article, this word is liable. But, the same 
word, or rather the same assemblage of letters, is 

# not always an article. It is sometimes an adjective 9 
that is to say, when it expresses number, answer- 
ing to our one; for the French say, un, deux, troi^, 
as we say one, two, three ; and this is the reason 
why we hear French people say, one man, and the 
like, when they should say, a man. Not having 
learned English grammatically, they confound the 
Article with the adjective. It is the same word, or, 
rather, the same assemblage of letters, in their lan- 
guage ; but it is not the same in ours. Besides this, 
the un is sometimes a pronoun in like manner as 
.our one is ; as, neither the ons nor the other. In 
French, ni Put* ni P autre. But, her© is a further 
variation to agree with the number as well as with 
the gender of the- nouns. If, in the example just 
■given, we are speaking of limes, books, which are 
masculine, we say, m'i'oN ni P autre; if of plumes, 
pens, which are feminine, we say, ni Pjjne ni P autre; 
if of parcels of books, we say, ni les tjns ni les 
autre**; and, if of parcels of pens ni les dnes ni les 
>autres: while, you will observe, we have, in the use 
of our one, no variations of this sort, unless, indeed, 
that we do sometimes say, good ones, bad ones, and 
the like. I am, here, got out of my subject ; for, I 
am not now to talk of adjectives and pronouns; 
but the French un, which answers to our article a, 
being sometimes an adjective and sometimes a pro- 
noun, I was obliged to mention that circumstance 
here. 

48. Though the paragraph, which you have just 
read, anticipates a little ^ though it does not,' strictly 
speaking, belong to the etymology of articles, it 
may serve to prevent you from confounding this 
indefinite article with the adjective or the pronoun, 
tompos«d of the same letter*. . The 46tli paragraph 
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concludes the subject of the indefinite article ; and, 
now we come to the definite article, which, as you 
have been told, is le, answering to eur the. 

4d. Our definite article is/ in all eases, the same. 
It neve? changes its form at all. Whatever may be 
the noun, before which it is placed, it is always 
composed of the same letters. It is always the^ 
Whereas the French definite article takes, accord- 
ing to circumstances, all the following different 
forms : le, la, P, les, au t dee, au, aux. In the four 
last forms the word is a compound; it is an article 
united with the prepositions de, of, and d, to. Thus 
du means de le, of the, in the singular, des means 
de les, of the; in the plural ;• au means d le, to tJie, 
in the singular, and aux means d lee, to the, in the 
plural. And here you perceive, that, what is ex- 
pressed by a single word in one language requires 
two words in the other. This you will mid to be 
frequently the case. 

50. However, this is sufficient about the article 
at present ; because, in order clearly to understand 
the rules relative to the use of it ; in order to un- 
derstand when one of these forms is to be used, and 
when the other, you must first learn something 
about the branches, genders, numbers, and cases 
of nouns ; and this you will learn from the next 
Letter. 



LETTER VI. 

ETYMOLOGY OF NOOKS. 

My dear Richard, 

51. In paragraph 33, 1 have described what 
a Noun is; that is to say, what are the marks by 
which you are to distinguish Nouns from words be- 
longing to other Parts of Speech. You must now 
reaa that paragraph again; for you are now enter- 
ing on the Etymology of this Part of Speech; and 
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you have seen, in Paragraph 36 (which you wiH 
now read again), that Etymology teaches us the 
principles and rules, according to which we are to 
vary the form, or spelling, of words. 

52. In a Noun there are to be considered, the 
Branches, the Genders, the Numbers, and the 
Cases ; and these must all be carefully attended to. 

53. THE BRANCHES. Nouns are divided into 
Proper and Common. The Proper are such as are 
the names of particular individuals ; as Richard, 
London, England. The Common are the names 
of all the individuals of a kind ; as, Man, City, 
Country. There are, indeed, many men named 
Richard, and there is a London and an England 
in America ; but, these names are not applicable to 
all men, all oities, and all countries. Though ma- 
ny pointers go by the same name, such as Don, yet, 
this is not a common Noun, like pointer, or dog, 
the first of which is applicable to all pointers, and 
the last applicable to all dogs. Such are the two 
Branches of Nouns ; and this, simple as it appears, 
is a matter for you to attend to ; because you will 
find, by-and-by, that the manner of using the other 
words, which are employed wKh Nouns, will de- 
pend upon whether the Nouns themselves be pro- 
per or common; and this is the case to a much 
greater extent in French than it is in English. Pro- 
per Nouns are always, in all languages, made to 
begin, whether in manuscript or m print, with a 
capital letter ; as in this sentence : Richard knows 
several of the men who live in most of our cities, but 
he knows only Thomas in that of Bristol. We do, 
indeed, employ capital letters in some other cases, 
of which I shall say more in another place ; but we 
always employ them at the beginning of proper 
nouns. 

54. THE GENDERS. Here we come to that 
which forms one of the great differences in the two 
languages. In our language, the Nouns, or names, 
of males are masculine ; those of females wee femi- 
nine ; and those of inanimate things, or of creatures. 
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the sex of whieh we do not know, are neuter. Thnsj 
in speaking of a man, we say he; of a woman she; 
of a house, it. In speaking of living creatures, the* 
sex of which we do not know, we use the neuter 
fender ; for, though we call a cock a he and a hen » 
she, we call &fbwl an it. In speaking of a child, we 
say it ; but this is only when we do not know 
whether the child be a male or a female. We do, 
indeed, in a sort of figurative way, sometimes call 
irrational animals Ties : for instance, when we are 
speaking of birds or beasts, as a race, and wheir we 
use the singular number instead of the plural ; as r 
the lark sings well ; the horse is an useful animal ^ 
that is to say, larks sing well, horses are useful ani- 
mals. Now, if we have, in this case, to use the pro- 
noun, we very frequently say, he (the lark) sings- 
well ; he (the horse) is an useful animal. Some 
few birds and beasts and insects, we, when we speak 
thus figuratively, call she9. But, neither being 
strictly grammatical, there can be no rule about the 
matter. We generally call the owl a she. This is 
an mere accident ; and he would be as proper ; be- 
cause neither is proper, strictly speaking. 

55. How different the French language as to this 
matter ! In French every Noun is of the masculine 
or of the feminine, whether it be the name of a 
HVmg creature or not. The names of living crea- 
tures that are males are, indeed, of the masculine 
gender, and those that are the names of females are 
of the feminine gender ; but the names of all other 
things are either masculine or feminine. Panier 
(basket), for instance, is masculine ; and table (ta- 
ble) feminine. This would be nothing, if it were 
merely calling them masculine and feminine. But r 
the articles, the adjectives, and the pronouns must 
vary their form, or spelling, to agree with the gen- 
ders of the nouns. We say the basket, the table j 
but the French say, le panier, la table. We say the 
round basket, the round table ; but they must say 
le panier rona\ and la table ronde. We say, speak- 
ing of a basket, it is round, and we jay the same of 
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a table ; but they say, speaking of a basket, il eat 
rond, and, speaking of a table, ette est ronde. 

56. Thus, you see, it is absolutely necessary to 
know what gender a noun is of before you use it 

Jf I am speaking of wine, I must call it he f il) ; 
ut if I am speaking of beer, I must call it she (elle). 
Now, then, how are we, when we are about to use a 
noun, to know whether it be masculine or feminine ? 
How are we to come at this knowledge ? In the 
Dictionary, as I observed in paragraph 42, you will 
find, against every Noun, either *. m. or *./. The 
former means Substantive (or Noun) masculine, 
and the latter Substantive (or Noun) feminine. 
And this, after all that Grammarians can do ; alter 
all the rules that they can give, is the only sure way 
of learning (from books) the Gender of the French 
Nouns. Monsieur Bestaut, in his " General Prin- 
ciples of French Grammar," makes the scholar put 
this question to the Master : " How are we to know 
of what gender nouns areT* The answer of the 
Master is this : " The nouns before which we can 
put U, or un, are masculine, and the nouns before 
which we can put la or tine, are feminine ; as, le 
livre, un li vre ; la plume, une plume." This is very 
good for those who already know the cases whim 
demand those different Articles respectively ; but 
Monsieur Restaut does not tell others how they are 
to know it, which was the very thing that was want- 
ed. Monsieur Restadt's rule fir knowing the 
gender of Nouns is excellent for those who know 
the gender of Nouns, and quite useless to every 
body else. But, Monsieur Restaut was writing a 
Grammar of the French Language for the use of 
French people, who had, from their infancy, heard 
the le put before some words, and the la before oth- 
ers. It is a very different matter when the learner 
is of another nation. 

57. Are there any rules, then, by which we, Eng- 
lish people, can know the gender of French nouns? 
There are ; but, so numerous are those rules, and 
so numerous the exceptions, that it is impossible 
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for them to be of any use at aH to the learner. The 
rules are ten or twelve in number ; and the excep- 
tions are many hundreds. The way which these 
rules point out* for you to know the gender of a 
noun, is, by looking at the termination, or ending 
of it. Thus, for instance, one rule says, that nouns 
ending in ion are of the feminine gender ; but, there 
are from twenty to thirty exceptions to this one 
rule ; and, while* you must say la nation, you must 
say le scorpion. There are more than three score 
different terminations, if you go back to the fourth 
letter from the end of the word. So that there 
might be three score rules, and even these must 
have, in the whole, many scores of exceptions. To 
show the folly of all attempts to reduce this matter 
to rule, we have only to know, that there are more 
than a hundred nouns which are masculine in 
fine sense, and feminine in another sense. And, 
after all this, there come the numerous nouns end- 
ing in an e mute, or not sounded. Of this descrip- 
tion of nouns there are, perhaps many more than a 
thousand, and there are about as many of them of 
one gender as of the other. What, then, can Mon- 
sieur de Levizac mean by the following words, in 
his Grammar ? " The gender of nouns, in inanimate 
objects, is generally expressed by their terminations; 
thus, final e mute is the distinctive mark of the femi- 
nine gender, and every other final letter is the sign 
of the masculine. This would be an excellent rule, 
were it universal, but this is far from bejng the case." 
Far indeed ! For, in the first place, there are as 
many masculines as feminines with a final e mute. 
How, then, can the final e mute be the distinctive 
mark of the feminine gender ? Then, of the nouns 
which end in eur, ion, and in some other letters, the 
greater part are feminines. How, then, can every 
final letter other than e mute be the sign of the mas- 
culine gender ? 

58. After this Monsieur de Levizac proceeds to 
Jay down what he calls " concise rules" for ascer- 
taining the gender. These " concise rules" occupy 
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eight pages of print, and present a mass of per- 
plexity, to unravel which would demand more time 
than would be required to write down all the nouns 
in the Dictionary with an Article to each and to 
get the whole by heart ; and after all these eight 
pages of "concise rules" Moiis. db Levizao is 
compelled to leave all the nouns in final e mute to 
take their chance ! Monsieur Chambaud has twenty- 
four-rules, each with exceptions, and some with nu- 
merous exceptions ; and, after all, he, also, leaves 
the nouns in final e mute nearly to take their chance. 
Monsieur Palairet, after giving five rules with their 
exceptions, comes to his sixth rule, which is, that 
nouns in final e mute are feminine, "except the fol- 
lowing;" and then comes a list of about five hundred 
nouns, and even to these are to be added many which 
he says he has omitted " for shortness.^ Monsieur 
Porny, after giving nine rules with their exceptions, 
says that the " surest way is to refer to the Dictiona- 
ry ;" and yet he has, in a Note, this strange observa- 
tion : " This advice is not given on a pretence of 
the impossibility of reducing the gender of our 
Nouns to rules, as a certain Grammarian asserts ; 
but on account that there can be no rules drawn, on 
this intricate subject ; but what must be accompa- 
nied with many exceptions, and the whole, of course, 
would, perhaps, prove more perplexing, to begin- 
ners, tnan instructive." Passing over the bad Eng- 
lish of Monsieur Porny, I agree with him that the 
attempt to reduce the gender of the French Nouns 
to rules would be more perplexing than instructive; 
and I so well remember, 'that the perplexity which 
I experienced from reading rules on this subject 
gave me such disgust, and was so near driving me 
away from the study of the language, that I shall 
take good care not to expose you to the effects of 
reading such rules. 

59. Monsieur Porny calls this an intricate sub- 
ject. It is by no means intricate, any more than 
would be the task of separating the grains of wheat 
from those of barley when mixed together in a sack. 
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It is a matter of mere labour with some memory, 
and requires no reflection, no reasoning, as in the 
case of distinguishing the Parts of Speech from 
each other. The subject is not, therefore, intricate ; 
and though it requires labour, this is rendered wea- 
risome and disgusting only by the vain attempts to 
subject it to rules. 

60. You are not to encounter the whole of this 
labour yet • but, I shall now give you some instruc- 
tions how to proceed to know the gender of nouns, 
which, as you have already been informed, is a thing 
of indispensable necessity to the learning of French. 

61. In the first place, all nouns that are mascu- 
line in English are masculine in French, and it is the 
same with the feminines ; that is to say, the names 
of all males are of the first, and the names of all 
females of the last. But i£ as is observed in para- 
graph 54, the Noun relate to a living creature and 
do not express the sex, then the Noun, in French, is 
masculine or feminine, as it may happen. Thus, 
corbeau (raven) is masculine, and perdruv (par- 
tridge) is feminine ; for, these do not express the 
sex, but merely the kind. When the French Noun 
expresses the sex, as coq (cock), or poule (hen), it is 
masculine or feminine, as in our language. So far 
the French language follows the order of nature ; 
but, it has no neuter gender. It makes every thing 
either a male or a female, as was' explained in para- 
graph 55. 

62. To the rule, just given, and according to which 
the names of all males are of the masculine gender 
and those of all females of the feminine gender, 
there are a few seeming exceptions that I must no- 
tice, such as sentinelle, a sentinel, PatrouiUe, the 
patrol, Garde, a guard of soldiers, Majeste, majesty, 
Saint Michel, tlje feast of St. Michael. But, in fact 
it is not the men, but their office or occupation, ana 
the feast of the Saint, that these French words, 
which Bite feminine, exprebs. 

63. I have one more remark to make before I 
come to my instructions how to proceed to know 
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the genders of other nouns. Some words are of 
both genders ; that is to say, they are sometimes 
of one and sometimes of the other. They, like some 
words in English, sometimes mean one thing and 
sometimes another. We, for instance, have jack, 
the name of a fish, and jack to roast with. The 
Fwnch have livre, a book, and litre, a pound 7 an<J, 
with them, the first of these is masculine, and the 
other feminine ; and, accordingly, we must say, le 
livre, in the first case, and la livre in the last. They 
have many of these words of double meaning, but 
the genders of these as well as of all the rest will 
soon be learned by the method that I am now going 
to point out, by telling you what I myself did in 
order to learn the genders. 

04. I made a paper-book, in the octavo form, and 
divided each page into three columns, by lines 
drawn down the page. Then I took the Dictionary, 
and wrote down all the Nouns in it. When I had 
filled the first column, I began the next, and pro- 
ceeded thus, till I had written down all the Nouns 
in the Dictionary. The Dictionary told me what 
gender each noun was of, and I prefixed to it an 
Article, either indefinite or definite, corresponding 
with that gender. It took me about ten days to do 
this : and I had wasted weeks on the rules about 
genders without being able to make top or tail of the 
matter. When I had once written every Noun with 
its Article, I had done a good deal. I then looked 
at this book of my own making forty or fifty times 
over ; so that, in a few days, my eye, when I was 
translating from English into French, told me almost 
instantly, whether I was right or wrong as to the gen- 
der. If I had had a master to read to, and had read 
my book to him, the ear, as well as the eye, would 
have assisted me; but, even without such aid, I 
found, in a short time, very little difficulty with re- 
gard to the gender, which presents, beyond all com- 
parison, the most laborious task that we have to 
perform in learning the French language. 

G5. But, as I observed just now, you are not yet to 
4* 
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enter on this part of your undertaking. This prac- 
tical part will come by-and-by ; and then I shall 
have again to give you some instructions on the 
subject I have here* been explaining to you the 
nature of the genders, and showing you how the " 
French language differs from ours in respect to 
them. I, therefore, now quit the genders, and go lb 
the Nutnbers 

66. NUMBERS. We may have to speak of per- 
sons and things that are collected together ; that is 
to say, when there is more of them than one to be 
spoken of. The Noun must, then, have two Num- 
bers, one to be used when we are speaking of a sin- 
gle person or thing, and the other, when we are 
speaking of more than one. The Noun has two 
Numbers accordingly ; the one called the singular 
and the other the plural. This latter word means 
belonging to more. The singular belongs to one, 
the plural to more than one, 

67. The next thing to be considered is, how the 
plural Noun is designated so as to be distinguish- 
ed from the singular. This is generally done, in. 
English, by adding an s to the singular ; as day, 
days. And the very same is the general rule in 
French ; as chien, chiens. But, in both languages, 
there are some exceptions to this general rule. The 
exceptions are not very numerous ; and may, with 
proper industry, be soon pretty well fixed in the 
mind. In English, when the singular Noun ends 
in ch,sh, s, or x, there requires es to be added to form 
the plural, as church, churches. A singular ending in 
y changes the y into ies to form the plural ; as quali- 
ty, qualities ; out, if a vowel immediately precede 
the y, you only add an * ; as day, days. Singulars 
ending in/ generally change the f into- ves to make 
the plural. Some few Nouns have their plural m 
ny as oxen. Some few Nouns have no singular 
number, and some have no plural ; as, tongs and 
gold. Nouns expressing moral qualities and feel- 
ings have generally no plural ; as honesty, meekness. 
Some few Nouns form their plural by changing 
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several of the letters of whicl 
posed ; as mouse, mice ; goose, gi 
are the same words in both numbers^ 
sheep. 

68. Such is the case with regard to our English 
Noons ; and this is much about the case with the 
French Nouns. But, let me observe here, that the 
irregularity in one language is not found, except by 
mere chance, in the same word as in the other lan- 
guage. There are Five Rides for forming the plu- 
rals of French Nouns ; the first is the general rule ; 
the rest form exceptions to it. 
Rule 1. The plural is formed by adding an s to 
the singular ; as chien, dog, cfiiens, dogs. This 
is the general ride. 
Rule 2. Nouns ending in *, or x, are the same in 
both numbers ; as unfits, a son ; deux fits, two 
sons ; une noix, a nut ; trots noix, three nuts. 
Rule 3. Nouns ending in nt drop the t and take 
the s ; as wn engagement, one engagement ; 
quatre engagemens, four engagements. But, 
observe, if the word have but one syllable, the t 
is retained ; as, une dent, one tooth, cinq dents^ 
five teeth. Yet there are cent, hundred, and 
tout, the whole, which follow the rule. 
Rule 4. Nouns ending in au, eau, eu, oeu, ieUj ou, 
form their plurals by taking an x, instead 
of an * ; as, un chapeau, a hat, deux chapeaux, 
two hats ; un chou, a cabbage, deux choux, two 
cabbages. But, there are these exceptions with 
regard to Nouns ending in ou ; namely, 

cou, 

trou, 

clou, 

filou, 

bcou, 

These follow the general rule, and make in 
their plurals, cous, trous, clous, and so on. 
Rule 5. Nouns ending in al and ail change these 
letters into aux to form their plural ; as, un 
maty an evil, plusieurs maux, many evils ; un 



neck. 


fou, 


fooL 


hole. 


matou, 


a he cat. 


nail. 


hibotL 


owl. 


pickpocket, 
inker. 


loupgarou, 


a ferociou* 
man. 
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travail, a work; plusieurs travaua^ many 
works. But, there are these exceptions as to 
Nouns ending in al: bal, ball (or dance) ; pal, 
pale in heraldry ; cal, callous skin ; carnaval, 
carnival ; regal, regale ; all which follow the 
general rule, and take simply an * for the for- 
• mation of the plural, as unbat, a ball; troisbals, 
three balls ; and so on. The following nouns, 
ending in ail, follow the general ride, and form 
their plurals by adding an * to the singulars. 



gourernail, helm, 

mail, mail, 

portail, portal, 

serail, seraglio. 



attirail, splendid train, 

camail, a priest's dress, 

f fftt flilj detail, 

evantail, fan. 

Ipouvantail, scare-crow. 

Besides these rules, with their exceptions, it is to 
be observed that there are several nouns which have 
no plural, and several which have no singular ; as 
bonheur, happiness, ami hordes, clothes. The names 
of different sorts of grain, of herbs, of flesh, and of 
metals, have seldom any plurals in either language ; 
and the things which nature, or, art, have made 
double, or in inseparable numbers, can seldom take 
nouns in the singular form. Then, there are some 
nouns so irregular as not to admit of being reduced 
to any thing like rule ; as, cei/ ? eye ; yeux, eyes. 

60. It would be useless to give lists of these here, 
because such lists could only tend to had the me- 
mory. The above rules are quite sufficient for all 
purposes, connected with the formation of the plu- 
ral of nouns. They are clear and short, and will, 
if written down by you several times, not fail to be 
a competent guide. You will observe that it is un- 
necessary to swell out a book of this kind with mat- 
ters that are fully explained in the Dictionary. If, 
for instance, you want to know what eye is in French, 
the Dictionary says anl; and, lest you should think, 
that the plural is formed by adding an * to the sin- 
gular, the Dictionary tells you that the plural of anl 
is yeux. This is the true way of learning, with 
respect to numbers and genders, all that cannot be 
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reduced to short and certain rale. I must make a 
remark here relative to the manner of writing the 
above tables. The rules of grammar require, that 
there should be a capital letter to begin the word, 
which comes next after a full point I have not ob- 
served this rule in the tables and conjugations, be- 
cause it would have been, in some cases, inconve- 
nient in point of space. 

70. CASES. The word case, as used m teaching 
grammar, means state, situation, or position. A 
noun may be, at different times, in different states, 
or situations, with regard to other nouns in 'the 
same sentence. For instance, a noun may be the 
name of a man who strikes a horse, or of one who 
possesses a horse, or of one whom a horse kicks. 
These different situations or states, are called cases. 
You will presently see the necessity of this division 
of the situations of nouns into cases ; for, you will 
find, that articles and some other words, used along 
with the nouns, vary their form to agree with the 
different cases of the nouns. Therefore, this is a 
matter of great importance, and requires great care 
and attention. 

71. In the Latin language each noun has several 
different endings in order to denote the different 
cases in which it may be. In our language there is 
but one of the cases of nouns which is expressed, or 
denoted, by a change in the ending of the noun. In 
the French, there is no such change to denote the 
case ; and this you will see explained presently. 

72. There are three cases : the Nominative^ the 
Possessive, and the Objective. The word nomina- 
tive means naming; the word possessive means re- 
lating to possession; the word objective means ref- 
lating to objects. 

73. A noun is in the Nominative case, when it 
names, or points out, a person or thing, which doe* 
something or is something; as, Richard strikes^ 
Richard is good. And, observe, it is the same in 
French ; as, Richard frappe, Richard est bon. 

74. A noun is in the Possessive case, when it de- 
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notes a person or thing which possesses some other 
person or thing, or when there is one of the persons 
or things belonging to the other ; as Richard's hat, 
the mountain's top, the nation's fleet. And, here 
you see that change in the ending of our English 
nouns, spoken of in paragraph 71. But, observe, 
this change is not absolutely necessary. We may 
always do without it if we please ; for, the hat of 
Richard is the same thing as Richard's hat. \\\ 
French there is no such change : there we say, le 
chapeau de Richard, le haut de la rriontagne, la 
flotte de la nation. 

75. A noun is in the Objective case, when the per- 
son or thing that it expresses, or denotes, is the ob- 
ject, or end, of some act or of some movement, as, 
Richard strikes Peter ; Richard gives a blow to Pe- 
ter ; Richard goes after Peter j falsehood leads to 
mischief; idleness is the nurse of vice. Here you 
sec, that all these nouns in the objective case, that is to 
say Peter, mischief and vice, are the object, the end, 
or the effect, of something done or felt by some other 
person, or thing, which is in the nom.inative case. 
• 76. It would be useless to talk about these cases, 
seeing /that the form or spelling of the noun is the 
same in all the cases ; but, when we come to the 
pronouns and\ verbs, you will soon find the necessity 
of attending very carefully to the cases of the nouns ; 
that is to say, when we come to use the nouns along 
with the pronouns and the verbs ; and this is, as you 
will find, more strikingly true in French than in 
English. But, before we come to them we have to 
speak of the use of the definite article, the treating 
of which was, in paragraph 50, put off until we 
should come to the place where we now ar$. 

77. Read Letter V. all through again, carefully, 
and then proceed with me. You see our definite 
Article, the, never changes its form, but that the 
French Article, le, changes its form many times; 
and, as we have now spoken of the branches, gen- 
ders, numbers and cases of Nouns, you will the bet- 
ter understand me as I describe the mode of varying 
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the form of the Article; for in French, the Article 
varies its form to agree with these various circum- 
stances in the noun. Sometimes the French arti- 
cle is used before proper names, and sometimes not. 
We say France is a great kingdom ; fire burns. 
But, they say La France est un grand royaume ; le 
feu brule. We say, speaking of mankind, Man; 
they say, V Homme. This, however, will be fully 
explained by-and-by, and especially when we come 
to the SyntaXy where we shall see how the article 
is to be used in sentences : at present I have only to 
show you how it varies its form to agree with the 
nouns before which it is placed. 

78. The article must agree with the noun in gen- 
der. You have been told, in paragraph 55, that 
panier (basket) is masculine, and that table (table) 
is feminine. Now, then, of these two nouns the 
first takes the masculine article le r and the second 
the feminine article la. But this, you will observe, 
is only in the singular number; for, if the number 
be pluraly the article is les, whether the noun be 
masculine or feminine. This is not, however, al- 
ways the case ; for if the noun begin with a vowel, 
or with an h mute (not sounded), the e, or the a, is 
omitted in the article, a mark of Elision is put over 
the place of the e t or the a, stnd the V is put before 
singular nouns of both genders; as Voreiller^ the 
pillow, which is masculine ; and P&me, the soul, 
which is feminine. These four nouns take the Ar- 
ticle as follows: 



le panier, the basket, 

la table, - die table, 

l'oreiller, \hp pillow. 

1'arae, the soul. 



les petniers, die baskets. 

les tables, the tables, 

les oreillers, the pillows, 

les ames, the souls. 



The h mute is, in this respect, like the vowels. 
Uheure (hour), which is feminine, and Phonneur 
(honour), which is masculine, both take the Article 
in the same form ; but, if the h be not mute, that is 
to say, if it be sounded in speaking, you must put 
the le or the la agreeably to the gender; as le hibou 
(the owl) and la hache (the axe). But observe, 
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that, in all instances, the article for the pforaJ is 2m. 
79. We are now going to see how this definite 
French article unites itself with the little words de 
(of) and d (to). In paragraph 49 I have called it, 
when thus used, a compound. De and a are prepo- 
iftionsy as you have seen in paragraph 38, which 
you will now look at again. De sometimes mean* 
from, and & sometimes has a meaning different from 
that of to; hut, used before nouns, they generally 
answer to our of and to. In speaking of a basket, 
instead of saying de le panier, we must say, dm 
panier ; thus, this one word du answers to our two 
words, of the. But, if we are using a noun of the femi- 
nine gender, we must not say du, but de la. Then, 
again, if the noun begin with a vowel, or an A mute, ft 
must, whether it be of the masculine or of the femi- 
nine gender, have the de V ; and in every instance, the 
plural noun takes de* for of the. Let us here take the 
aame four nouns that we took in the last paragraphs* 



du panier, of the basket, 
de w table, of the table, 
de Poreiller, of (he pillow, 
de Fame, of the eouL. 



dea panier*, of the batketa. 
des table*, of the tablet, 
de* oreillers, of the pillow*, 
des imea, of the eoula, 



What was said in the last paragraph, about the A 
mute, applies here also ; and we, therefore, say, cfe 
P heure, de V honneur, du htbou, and de lahache* 
80. In like manner the French Article unites itseh 
with the preposition d (to). In speaking of a basket 
instead of saying d fe panier, we must say au panier ; 
that is to say, to the basket But, if our noun be of 
the feminine gender, we must use the two words ; 
we must not say aw, but d la. Then, as in the case 
of du comes the same rule about the h mute ; and, 
in the plural number, be the gender as it may, anx'w 
the word that answers to our to the. Therefore, the 
four nouns which we have already had twice before 
tts, will again come before us, thus: 



am panier, to the baaket 

alatabfe, tothetaWe. 

arorailler, to the pillow. 

I rime, to the aoul. 



auz panier*, to the baskets, 
aux tables, to the table*. 
max. oraller*, to the pillow** 
aux toe*, totheaoola 
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Bear in mind what was said, at the close of the last 
paragraph, about the h mute and the h sounded ; 
an% then you will perceive, that we must say, & 
Vheure, d Phonneur, au hibou, & la hache. 

81. Now, if you pay strict attention to the three 
last paragraphs ; if you read them over in the man- 
ner that I have directed, and write them down oft 
paper, you will soon see no difficulty in the matter, 
though the French Article is applied to the Nouns 
in so many forms, while ours always retains the 
same form; and though in some of the instances 
above given, the French say in one word what we 
my in two. Let me go, here, a little out of my way, 
in order to inform you, that you will find the like 
of this to a great extent by-and-by. We say, to 
write, to read, and the like ; but they say, Scrire, 
tire. We say, you will write; but they say, vow 
icrirez ; making use of two words where we make 
use of three. The reason of this will appear very 
clearly to you by-and-by; but the thing itself I 
have just mentioned here, to guard you against ex- 
pecting to find the two languages answering each 
Other word for word, 

82. But, we have not yet done with the use of 
the Article with nouns. As far as relates to common 
nouns, taken In a definite sense ; that is to say, when 
we are speaking of particular persons or things by 
names common to all of the kind, the above rules 
make ail clear enough. But, there are three other 
views to take of the use of the Article with nouns ; 
first, when the noun is the name of persons or 
things, of whom or of which there is but one in the 
universe, or when it is the name of a species or 
sort; second, when the noun is a proper name; 
third, when the noun means a part, or parcel, or 
quantity of any thing. In all these respects, the 
use of the French articles differs greatly from thai 
of the English ; and this will be seen in the three 
following paragraphs, to which I must beg you to 
pay strict attention. .. 

83. When there is but one of the kind to we 

5 
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Universe, we, ii} English, sometimes make use of 
the Article with the noun, and sometimes not. "We 
say, God., Christy heaven, hell. The French say, 
Dieu; but, they say, le Christ, lecieL Venfer. They, 
as well as we, say la mer, the sea, fair, the air, la 
terre, the earth, te soleU, the sun, la lune, the moon. 
This is, however, a matter of such limited extent ; 
there are so few nouns of this description, that you 
will very soon learn to avoid errors in applying the 
article to them. But, when nouns are the names of 
whole species or sorts, the manner of applying the 
article in French is very different from that of ap- 
plying it in English. We .sometimes, in English,* 
in speaking of animals, make use of the singular 
number to express a whole kind, and then we use 
the article; as, the dog is faithful ; and, the French 
do the same ; as, le chien est fidele. Just take a 
look, for a moment, at paragraph 54. where this 
matter was before spoken of, In speaking of man- 
kind, we do not use the article. We say, for in- 
stance, man is the master of other animals. The 
French say Vhomme. They adhere to the use of 
the article in every such case. We, generally, in 
speaking of kinds, which consist of individuals, 
animate or inanimate, make use of the plural num- 
ber, and, in such cases, use no article ; as baskets 
are useful, owls catch mice. But, the French al- 
ways put the article ; as, Us paniers sont utiles, les 
hibous attrappent les souris. We sometimes, in 
deed, make use of the article in cases that appear 
to be like these ; but, it is when we do not mean the 
whole of a kind. We say, for instance, the apples 
are dear, the owls are numerous, this year. But, 
here we do not mean to speak or the whole of the 
kinds ; but of the apples and of the owls that come 
somewhat within our observation or knowledge. 
The French make no distinctions of this sort : they 
always put the article. We, when we have to speak 
of things, the kinds of which admit not of individu- 
ality, such as sugar, water, wine, beer and the like, 
•io nri *;sc *:? <*Ytteie : n? mgn* te sweet But, the 
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French always use it ; as le sucre est doux. We, 
as in the case of the apples, just mentioned, some- 
times use the article before these nouns expressing 
masses ; but the French always do it. It is the 
same with regard to the nouns expressing the feel- 
ings and qualities of the mind, the virtues, the vices, 
and so forth. We say, for instance, friendship, 
shame, anger; they say, rami tie, la honte, la colere. 

84. Next, as to proper names. You have seen 
m paragraph 53, what proper names or nouns are. 
Just read that paragraph over once more, before 
you go on further with this. Now, then, observe ; 
we do not use articles before proper names of hu- 
man beings, nor before proper names given to ani- 
mals of any sort. We sometimes make use of a 
sort of poetic licence, and say the Swifts, or the 
Racines ; meaning men of the stamp of those cele- 
brated writers ; and, in the same sort of way, we 
say a Swift, or a Racine. The French do the same ; 
but this is a mere licence, and has nothing to do 
with Grammar. But, the French use the article 
with the proper names of countries, and in many 
other instances, when we do not $ as you will find 
more fully explained, when you come to the Syn- 
tax of Articles. 

86. We now come to the noun, when used to ex- 
press a part, a parcel, or a quantity of persons, or 
things; and here the difference between the two 
languages is very great. We, generally, in these 
cases, make use of the word some ; as, give me some 
wine ; give me some beer ; give me some apples. 
But the French know nothing at all of the word 
some, used in this sense. Their word quelque an- 
swers to our some; but, they do not use it in the 
manner here spoken of. They use the article, united, 
as we have above seen it, with the preposition de 
(of), according to the gender and number of the 
noun; thus: 

Give me some wine, Donnez-moi du vim 
Give me some beer, Donnez-moi de la bi&re. 

Give me some apples, Donnez-moi des pommea. 
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That is to say, give me a part or quantity efthe 
wine, and so on. But, observe, when there is an 
adjective that comes before the noun, the article is 
left out,*nd the preposition de (of ) only is used ; as, 

Qht me some good wine, Dotmea-moi debonritL 
Qhre me Mine good beer, Donme-moi de bonne bidre. 
One me tomrjfvotf tpple^ Dortnex^moi «te tauiet pommel 

The reason is, you see, the adjective changes to 
agree with the noun in gender and number ; and, 
therefore, the article is not wanted. Here we have, 
jive me of good wine ; and so on, and not of Che as 
in the former cases. But, observe again, if the ad- 
jective come after the noun ; then the article must 
be used; as, 

Qfrr* tut some red wine, Dvnnez-mof du ▼in rouge, 
flKve me tome strong beer, Donnez-moi de la biertjbfie. 
Gtte me some ripe apple% Donnez-naoi<id»pommet«Are#. 

Hiat is to say, word for word : give me of the wine 
red; give me of the beer strong; give me of the 
apples ripe. And, strange as this seems to our ears, 
a Frenchman would not understand you if you 
were to say, Donnez-moi quelque rouge vin. Nay, 
if you were to say rouge wi, forte biere, and rrvkres 
pommes, he would wonder wnat you meant. Yet, 
this is what you naturally would say, unless you 
were taught the principles and rules of Grammar. 

86. I have now gone through the Etymology of 
the Noun. I have considered it in its Branches, its 
Genders, its Numbers and its Cases ; and I have, 
towards the close of this Letter, £iven an explana- 
tion of the use of the Article, which I could not so 
veil give, until I had laid before you an account of 
the Noun, I shall, in the next letter, proceed to the 
Etymology of the Pronouns but, before you enter 
on that, I beg you to read once more, very atten- 
tively, all the foregoing Letters. 
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LETTER VDL 

ETYMOLOGY OF PRONOUNS. 

Mr dear Richard, . 

87. In paragraph 34, 1 described to you, in 
general terms, the nature and use of Pronouns 
We are now going to treat of the Etymology of this 
sort of words : that is to say, we are going to see 
how they vary their forms to suit themselves to 
the various circumstances in which they may be 
wanted to be used; and this variation of form we 
shall find much more extensive in the French than 
in the English Pronouns. 

88. There are &vq ■ Classes of Pronouns : the 
Personal; the Possessive; the Relative; the De- 
monstrative; and the Indeterminate. For you, in 
this early stage of your study, to be able to distin- 
guish these Classes one from the other, is impossi- 
ble. You will be able to do this by-and-by ; but 
it is necessary for me to make the division into 
Classes here ; because I shall have, almost directly, 
to speak of Pronouns under these different de- 
nominations. 

89. PERSONAL PRONOUNS are those which 
take the place of nouns. This office is, indeed, per- 
formed oy all Pronouns, and hence comes their 
name. But, the other pronouns do not supply the 
place of nouns in the same way, and in a manner 
so complete. There are Three Persons : for in- 
stance, " /am writing to you about him." You see, 
then, that the pronoun which represents the person 
that speaks is in the first person ; that which stands 
in the place of the name of the person who is spo- 
ken to, is in the second person; and that which 
stands in the place of the name of the person spo- 
ken of, is in the third person. This circumstance 
of person is a matter to be strictly attended to: 
because, as you will by-and : by see, the verbs vary 
their endings to correspond with the person of the 

pronoun. 

• 5* 
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90. Pronouns of the First and Second Person 
vary their form to express number, and those of the 
*Fhird Person to express gender also. And here 
we come to a comparison between the English and 
the French in this respect 
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Furauu 
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W6, ftOICfc 

yea, tNWA 


8ft M-cnltno, he, U. 


they, ife. 


Feminine, ehe, etU. 


they, etfte 


Neuter . . ft 


fhey. 



ftaBgVou see, as was explained in paragraphs 54 
and 65, the French have no neuter gender. AH, 
with them, is male err female; so ibat they have no 
word to answer to our it; nor hare they any use 
far such a word. In speaking of a man, we say, he 
is ; of a stick, it is : but, they have il est, in both 
eases. Besides this, you see, that, in the third per- 
son phiral, we hare only our they, whether we speak 
of males, females, or neuters. But they hare a 
change in their pronoun to agree with the gender 
of the nouns that the pronouns represent. Whether 
we speak of mates or of females, or of neuters, we 
say tliep are, but the French, in speaking of males, 
say Us sont, and, of females, eUes sont. 

91. Besides the Number and (lender, there is the 
Caee to be considered in these personal pronouns; 
In paragraphs, from 72 to 77 inclusive, I explained 
the nature of the cases; and I there apprized you. 
that, when you came to the pronoun, you woura 
find, that it had different endings, or, rather, that 
H assumed different forms, to accord with the dif- 
ferent cases: as, L me, he, him/ and so on.* The 
following table will exhibit the difference between 
the English and the French, m this respect ; but, 
there will stifi remain much to be explained. 

SntOULAB HUMBBft. 

Ptr§ m. Nmtnatto* Peerae*** Object!**. 

kt). * \ fa of me, de moL me, me, met. 

§4 thou, {«. of thee, de toi. thee, te, toi. 

m Uteeultae, he, il. of him, de hti. him, Je, hti. 

Searintae, ehe, tZif. ef her, d>elle. her, /a,eUc,*v& 

Tenter, . . it of it it 

Before we go to the Plural Number, we must pay a 
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little attention to tills table. You have becm told 
about the numbers and genders before; but here 
you see new changes to designate the cases, and you 
see, that these changes are not nearly so frequent 
in English as in French. You see, in the objective 
case, me and mot for our me; you see le and lad 
for our him* you see la and lui for our her 
Now, sometimes the one of these is used and some* 
times the other. When the one ought to be used: 
and when the other, the Syntax of Pronouns wis 
teach you ; but, let me just give you an example 
here. Donnez-mot le baton que Jean me dona* 
bier. That is, give me the stick that John gave me 
yesterday. The Syntax will teach you why H 
ought to be moi in one place and me in the other. 
You see le and la in this table, answering- to oar 
Mm and her ; and this may puzzle you, because you 
have seen so much of the le and la as Articles. But 
I observed to you before, in paragraph 43, that 
words frequently belonged to two parts of speech ; 
or, rather, that, though containing the same tetters, 
they were, in different situations, different words. 
Example : Envoyez ici le messager que je le recom- 
pense. That is, send hither the messenger that I 
may reward him. Again : Prenez la jument et 
mettez la dans la basse-cour. Take the mare and 
put her in the yard. Here the word la comes three 
times : twice it is an article, answering to our tha, 
and once a pronoun, answering to our her. ¥ar 
some time, you will think that this is very strange, 
and that this French is an odd sort of language. 
The French think just the same of ours, till they 
understand it ; and. you will find, by-and-by, that 
it is all precisely as it ought to be, and that it would 
be odd indeed, if it were any thing other than that 
which it is. We now come to the plural number. 

FLCT&AL NDMBBB. 

jFtnon. NMBtnaHvG. J*om6m>v€. Objective. 

hrt . . . we, nou*. ofut, denoua. us, nous. 

24 . . • yoo, vous. of you, devoua. you, vou*. 

MM*., they, ila y eux. %t them, (Ptux. them, les,leur t 9um. 

Foil, they, die*. of them, d'elU*. them, Us t leur t eBe*. 

Neat, they. of them. them. 
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Hfere seems to be a pretty confusion ; for here id 
our they sometimes answered by its, then by eux, 
and both in the masculine. Then our them is some- 
times les and sometimes leur, in both genders ; and 
then, it is euxinone gender, and dies in the other. 
Here, too, we see the plural article les, answering 
to our them. But, all this, puzzling as it is to you 
at present, will become perfectly plain, by-and-by. 
You will be told, for instance, mat, when the verb 
signifies communication from one person or thing 
to another, it takes lew, and that, when it signifies 
something done to an object, it takes les, or eux or 
eUes, as the case may be. Speaking of cattle, we 
should say mettez-te* dans la basse-cour et donnez 
leur du foin. Put them in the yard and give them 
some hay. That is to say, give to them some hay. 

92. Onee more let me remind you, that you must 
not be at all surprised at what appears to you to be 
ajitrange placing of the French words. You must 
get this surprise out of your mind, as soon as pos- 
sible, and learn to think, that it is right, that one 
language should differ thus from another. Remem- 
ber also what I have said about the same letters not 
always making the same word. For instance, the 
leur that you see here means to them; but, it means, 
in other cases, their. In the first instance, it is a 
personal pronoun ; in the latter, a possessive pro- 
noun. Pay attention to this, or it will cause you to 
waste your time. 

93. Before I go to the next class' of Pronouns, let 
me observe, that the second person singular, tu, tot, 
te, answering to our thou and thee, are not used in 
French much more than our thou and thee are in 
English. Something more they are indeed; for 
the French thou little children and also very low 
people. They do it, too, when upon terms or very 
great familiarity. But, generally speaking, they, 
like us, use the second person plural, instead of the 
second person singular ; and, as we say you instead 
of Mow, they say vous instead of tu. The same 
may be observed as to thy and thine, of which you 
will see more presently. 
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indeed take the place of nouns ; but, as they come 
immediately from the Personal Pronouns, it is bet- 
ter to place them here than any where else. They 
are unaffected by case, because they have nouns 
always with them expressed or understood. They 
are as follows : 

MBSON. tfMOULAX PSKSOOf . PLVBAL TBKftOSf. 

lit ...... . my, mom, ma, met. oar, notre, nee. 

3d thy, ton, to, tee. your, voire, voe. 

3d Masculine, his, eon, ea, eee. their, leur, leurt. 

Feminise, htt, eon, ea, eee. their, leur, leurt. 

Neuter, . . its. their. 

Here you see a great many* changes of the French 
pronoun ; and you see, that our one word my, for 
instance, has three words by either of which it may 
be answered. But, observe, our possessive pro- 
nouns agree in number and gender ( where Ohey 
meddle with gender) with the noun which is the 
possessor ; whereas the French possessive pronoun 
pays no attention to the possessor, but agrees in 
number and gender with the persons or things pos- 
sessed. Thus, while we say, in English, my father, 
my mother, my brothers, my sisters ; the French 
say, man pere, ma mere, mes freres, mes sceurs. If 
we have to speak of a Master's maid-servant and 
of a Mistress's man-servant, we must say, his maid 
and her man. But, the French must say, sa ser- 
▼ante and son domestique. So that, you will re- 
member, the gender* as stated in the above table, 
applies to the English only. The French possess- 
ive pronoun forms itself by a rule wholly different 
from ours. It agrees in number and gender with 
the person or thing that is possessed, and not that is 
the possessor. But, you will further observe, that, 
in the plural number of things possessed, the French 
possessive pronouns take no notice of gender. I 
say, mes mains, my hands, and mes bras, my arms, 
though the first is feminine and the last masculine. 
Neither, you see, is gender taken any notice of hi 
the phtral persons, though the things possesseibe 
la the singular. I mast say, mm chkm. my **, 
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ma poule, my hen ; but, I most say, natre chten 
and ^nof r^ poule. The same remark applies to votrt 
and tear, your and their. 

85. But, there are some of these possessive pro* 
nouns, which stand without the noun. They refer 
immediately to it indeed ; but they do not go di- 
rectly before it, like the others. Such as mine and 
yours; as, whose pen is that"? It is mine. Thus, 
the pronoun, though it directly refers to the noun, 
and denotes possession, does not come directly be- 
fore it. These, in French, take the article ; and, in 
the above case, in answer to the question about the 
pen, I must answer, la mienne ; and not call it sun- 
ply mine. As the pronouns must take the article, 
the article must agree with them, in number and 
gender, as with the nouns, as before shown in the 
Etymology of nouns. These pronouns themselves 
vary their form to express both number asd gender 
in the three persons singular, and to express nnn> 
ber in the three persons plural ; as follows: 

SlNGtTLAB P088B88ION. PLtTRAL P088K8S101C. 

Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 



mine, lemien, - la mienne, 

thine, le tien, la tienne, 

his, lesion, la tienne, 

hen, le sten, la sienne, 

ours, le ndtre, la nfttre, 

yours, le vdtre, la vdtre, 

theirs, le leur, la lew , 



lea miens, lea miennem, 

les tiens, lea tiennes, 

lea siena, lea aiennea, 

lea siena, lea aiennea, 

lea nfttre*, lee ndtrea, 

lea votres, lee vdtree, 



lea lenra, les lean. 

The Article is applied to these exactly as to nouns, 
and according to the instructions in paragraphs from 
78 to 83 inclusive. Thus we say, du mien, de la 
mienne, des miens, dee miennes, an mien, d la 
mienne, aux miens and aux miennes ; and so on, 
throughout the whole of these pronouns, precisely 
as in the case of nouns, so amply explained in the 
paragraphs just referred to. Once more, before f 
quit these possessive pronouns, let me again remind 
you, that whenever they express gender \ it is the 
gender of the thing possessed ; and not tie gender 
of the possessor. 

96. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. The following 
pronouns are called relative, because they, gene- 
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tally relate to the nouns which have gone before 
in the sentence.' Indeed all pronouns relate to nouns. 
But, it is useful to put them in classes, and, there- 
fore, this appellation is given to these pronouns 
which follow. The Relatives, in English, are who, 
which, that, and what, in some cases. Who becomes 
whose and whom • the other three do not change 
their form. The French Relatives are qui } lequel, 
quoi ; and some others that I shall mention pre- 
sently. We, in some eases, use who and that indif- 
ferently for persons, and things. Which we apply 
only to things. These relative Pronouns of thle 
two languages answer to each other thus: 

who, qui. 

that, (jui, que. 
whose, ae qui, dont 
of whom, de qui, dont 

This is not the place for me to go into a detail of 
the cases, when one of these is to be used, and when 
the other. That will be done when I come to the 
Syntax of Pronouns, after I shall have gone through 
the Etymology of verb*; for we must speak of 
these, when we are giving instructions for the pro- 
per use of the pronouns. It seems, at first sight, 
that there must be great difficulty here. But yeu 
will find that all these difficulties gradually disap- 
pear ; and, at last, you will wonder that they ever 
appeared to be difficulties. 

97. None of the above pronouns, except quel and 
lequel, change their form to express number and 
gender. These two do it thus : 



whom, que, qui. 
which, qui, que, lequel. 
what, quoi, que, que]. 



MA80VLINB. 



FEMINIlfB. 



quel, quels. quelle, . quelles. 

lequel, fesquele. laquelle, fesquellee. 

The former does not take the article. It merely 
takes the preposition. But the latter takes the arti- 
cle, and joins it to itself. 



de quel, de quels, 

a quel a quels, 

duquel, desquele. 

tnqueV awjnefa 



de quelle, de quelles. 

a quelle, a quelle* 

de laquelle, desqueHes. 

a laquelle, auxquells* 
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which point out persons or things in contradistinc- 
tion to others. Ours are this, these, that, those, and. 
sometimes what: as, this is the man whom I wanteo 
to see ; those are the books which I wish yon to 
read. The French have one pronoun of this sort, 
from which all the rest appear to come ; and that is, 
ce, which, according to circumstances, means, this 
or thai. It becomes cet before a singular noun mas- 
culine, beginning with a vowel or an h mute ; cette 
before all feminine nouns in the singular ; and cm 
before all plural nouns of both genders. But, be- 
sides this, several other pronouns grow out of this 
one, and assume a great variety of forms to fit them- 
selves for various situations and circumstances. 
The following table presents all these variations. 



8INOVLA&. 



RkmcuHne. 




^YHIvltffte. 




tew set, 


this, or that 


oette, 


this, or thai. 


«tlui, 


he, or that 


eeile, 


she. or tost 


colui-ci, 


this. 


celle-ci, 


this. , 


eelui-la, 


that. 


celle-lfc, 


that. 




WCVMAL. 


■ 


Mntruhnt 






ceo, 


these, or those* 


oes. 
cefles, 


these, or thosm- 


ceux, 


those. 


those. 


ceux-ci, 


these. 


celles-ci, 


these. 


ceux-la, 


those. 

• 


oellea-li, 


those. 



Besides these, there are eeci and cela; ce is 
times put before qui and que, making this that; as, 
ce que vous dites ; this that you say ; or, as we 
should express it, that which you say. An these 
pronouns take the preposition de and & before them 
occasionally ; but, not the article. Observe, I beg 
you, the little words, ci and Id (the latter with an 
accent to distinguish it from the article.) These you 
see, are added to some of these pronouns. Ci means 
here, and Id means there. 80 that, taken fcteraBy, 
celm-ci means this here, and eeht£4a means this 
there. There is, in tact, precisely this same mean- 
ing in caci and cda,; only the two former admit of 
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variation to attswer the purposes of number and 
gender, and the two latter do not 

99. INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS make the 
last class of words of this Part of Speech, and. with 
my remarks on them, I shall conclude my Letter 
on the Etymology erf Pronouns. Amongst the most 
important of the IndeUrmincae Pronouns are fe, en, 
y. on, and t. These are words of great use in 
French ; and properly speaking, we have, in Eng- 
lish, nothing that answers to some of them. We 
sometimes, indeed, say, one is pleased, one hears, 
one thinks, and the like ; but this is not the French 
on, nor is it congenial to our language. And, then, 
when we say om'*+df f it is saltan in the way that 
the French use their *e ; besides the se becomes sot, 
in many cases, and is a most prevalent and efficient 
word in the French language. Therefore I must 
not attempt to give you the English of these words 
here ; but, request you to bear them in mind as 
things to be explained in the Syntax of Pronouns. 
I shall now gire you a list of ail the Indeterminate 
Pronouns ; and, you will see, that though there are 
no variations in the form of the English pronouns 
pi this class, it is far otherwise with those of the 
French. Some, indeed, you wUl find without varia- 
tions of form; but the greater part vary their form 
So express gender as well as number. 






JtnMC. 



pLinuz. 



Fern. 



1'onooPta- TnaetmYw 



aSKber. 



Mmebody, 
or 

wfwwyootxff 
or 
one, 



toot, 



l'wn «t 1'w»- r»oe et Fan- lea wm etlea 



tre, 



tre, 
niPimni 

raotre, 

Vm Pan- 
tre, 

qaetya'iin, 



Chacon, 



■owe. 



tre, 



ni rune ni 
I'ttatre, 



toftn, 



autres, 
leeuaaoafei 

avtrtea> 
ni les una ni 

Msautrea, 
tea oat tea 

autre*, 



let usee at lea 

autres. 
tea «m on 

tesaatres. 
ni lea unee 
Ai lea autres. 

les " CMMS> Kv 
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flatter 



any body, ) 
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or 
Men. 
of it 
of him, 
of her, 
of them, 
to it 
to him, 
toner, 
to them, 
one, 
they, 
we, 
people, 
eelf, 

or 
selves, 



! 

i 



Singular Number only, and of hoik 
genders. 



Plural Number only, and of both 

genders. 
Singular Number only, and of both 

gendere. 



en. 



never change tbeif forma. 



se. which aomettmea becomes s». 



100. Tnis is a formidable list ; but it will be over- 
come by industry and patience. Some of these 
words are not always pronouns ; and, as to the last 
five, they have by some, been called relative pro- 
nouns, while others have called them personal pro- 
nouns. They do not appear to me to belong to 
either of those classes ; but seem to come under the 
appellation given to this class. However, it signi- 
fies not much how we class them, so that we learn 
the use of them; so that we get at their true mean- 
ing, and learn how to apply them; on what occa- 
sions to use. them, arid now to jplace them in sen- 
tences. To teach us this must be the business tf 
the Syntax. 



a 
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LETTER Vffl. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ADJECTIVB8. 

My dbar Rkjhahd, 

101. Torn to paragraph 86; lor, there ye» 
win find my description of this part of speech. Ha- 
ving read that paragraph, yon will now learn the 
inference between crar Adjectives and those of the 
French, and this difference you will find to he great 
indeed. Our adjective is, in all its different situ** 
tkras, the same in form / that is, composed, of the 
same letters, except where its form is changed to 
express degrees in the qualities, the properties, or 
the dimensions, of the nouns to which it is applied : 
as, a great man, a greater man, the greatest man. 
This is all that our adjectives change their form to 
accomplish. Sometimes we mark these degrees of 
comparison by the help of the words more and most; 
tod we can always do it if we like : as a great man, 
a more great man, the most great man. This is 
■ot done generally, when our adjectives are words 
of one or two syllables ; but, it is when they are longer 
words: as a deplorable event, a more deplorable 
event, or a most deplorable event. In this respect, 
the French language is still more simple man ours; 
lor, it, almost always, marks the degrees of compa- 
rison in this way : as, un grand homme (a great 
man), un plus grand homme, lephts grand nomine. 
There are a few words of very common use with 
regard to which this rule is not followed ; but, what 
I have to say further about the degrees of compari- 
son, I must put off, till I have spoken of the genders 
and numbers of Adjectives. 

102. In paragraph 55, 1 opened this subject ; and 
you will do well to read that paragraph again, toge- 
ther with the two following ones. Indeed, it is ne- 
cessary to read them, as they belong to what I am 
mow writing. Thus, you see that, while our adjec- 
tives have no changes of form, except to express Ae 
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degrees of comparison, no French adjective can be 
used with propriety (except by mere accident) 
unless we know how to change its form to make 
it agree in gender ami wumber with the noun to 
which it relates. Here is another, and a very great 
matter, wholly unknown to our language. Our 
wofd wh i te , ibr instance, is always white, whether 
applied to paper, to skin, or to om paper or twt< 
papers, or one skin ar two skins* Not ao the French 
ward ; that is, papier btanc, peau blanche, rJapier* 
atom, peeux Uanthm. Now, then, let us see, what 
msistance we can gat from rtffc*, to enable ua 10 
perform tins very important part of the business of 
speaking and writing French. For, mind, errors a* 
this are essential. It will seem strange to you, but, 
H is a fact, that, if you were to say, papier bhmckey 
or peau Wane, a Frenchman would ecarcdy under- 
stand you. Odd as it appears to us, that the Arti- 
cle, the Pronoun, and the Adjective must all agree 
m gender with the noun ; useless as this appears In 
us, H must take plane in French, or the words that 

Su would utter would be more broken and ridssfe- 
is gibberish titan ever a Frenchman uttered when 
only just beginning to make an attempt to speak 
English. 

103. It being, then, absolutely necessary that we 
know how to vary the adjectives, so as to make then 
agree in gender and number with their nouns, let 
me now speak to you of the rules for this purpose, 
beginning with those which relate to the gender*. 

104. This is by no means so difficult a matter as the 
gmder of nouns. In the case of the adjectives, we get 
at something worthy of being called ride; whereas, 
in that of the nouns, we only tease and torment our- 
selves, and add greatly to our toil, by endeavours la 
ind out rules to ease us of our labour. The Adjec- 
tive, in its primitive state, as, grand (great) is esV 
ways applicable to the noun of the masculine gender 
and singular number. What we want to know, 
therefore, is, how to change its form so as to make 
it of timfo m imi m gender. By looting into the Die- 
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tionary for fee French word to answer to our word 
' pretty, we tin&joli. This tells us that, as homme, is 
man, we may say joli homme. But, it must not be 
joli before Jemme^womaii; and we want to know 
what it must be. The large Dictionary will, indeed, 
tell us ; but, we cannot always have this in our 
tends : therefore, we seek for rules; and, in this 
case, we shall find them convenient and easy. 

105. The feminine form is given to the adjective 
by making some addition, or change, in the ending 
of it; as. petit (little), petite ; or, as, bos (low), 
baste. Our rules, therefore, must be founded on the 
ending of the primitive adjective ; and, they are as 
follows. 
Fibst Rule. All Adjectives that end with an e 
mute are of both genders. They do not change 
their form on acccount of gender ; as tra hom- 
me sage, une femme sage : a wise man, a wise 
woman. 
Second Role. Now, generally speaking, the oth- 
ers only add an e mute to form their feminines ; 
as impertinent, imvertvnente. And, observe, 
this is invariably tne case with all" adjectives 
ending with vowels; except bent, blessed, and 
favori, favourite. These make in their femi- 
nme,benite and favourite. * 

.' Third Rule. Adjectives ending in/ change the/ 
into vej as, positif, positive. 
Fourth Rule. Adjectives ending in c, change the 
c into che; as, Uanc, blanche. There are four 
exceptions to this rule, public, Ghrec, ihtrc, 
caduc, which change the c into que; as, pub- 
lic, pubUque. 
Fifth Rule. Adjectives ending in n, with an o or 
ie before the n, add ne ; as, bon, bonne; but, if 
there be not an o or ie before the n, the ad- 
jectives ending in n fbflow the second rule; 
that is to say, they add an e mute ; ia.fen,fine\ 
Sixth Rule. Adjectives ending in /, with e, o, «, 
or ei, before it add le / as cruel, crueUe. But, 
. , if the nnal I be not preceded by one of these 



vowels, et hf st, the adjectives endtaf in 2 i*t» 
. low the general rule, and simply take aaemus* 
in addition ; a^JutU^JutUe. Oneexenption thara 
is, however, in gmttl, which makea genHtte* 
fliv BW T u Rcls. Adjectives ending in t, with eer# 
before it, generally add U; as net, nette. Bat, 
this is not without exeeplkM,fcur,«0E^^beoanaai 
wecrdte. whieh is the cane with some others, 
Bmhth Bulb. Adjectives ending in emr or etur, 
change them into cum/ as, mostienr (sneer* 
ing), moaumme; rdigxcux (reugious^ rt&> 
gieuae. But, of the adjectives ending in star* 
the following are esoeptkms to this rule* am 
follow the second rule ; that is to say, adaansv 

Mme. fbm. 

aateriour, aoterieure. 

poete'rieuft poaterieure. 

eiterieur, eiteneure. 

uHerieur, mherieureb 

ioteneur, i&trimu*, 

esttfrfteu^ extlrieam. 

majeur majeure. 



ulterior, 
interior, 



■operior, aipfrietuv eupjSrieure. 

inferior, infcrieur, fcrerienre. 

better, meiUeur, meilleure. 

The following can be brought under no rule. 
They are few in number 5 they are words of 
very common use, and their manner of form- 
ing their fcminines, may be quickly learned* 

fkm. 
nou, 
fou, 
beat* 
Bouveao, 



•oft, 
fcotiih, 

new« 
nUie, 

*»g» 

■weet, 

nddtfh, 



doux, 



moUe. 

foUe. 

belle. 

nauvelle. 

tautf*. 

loogne* 



frafc, 
vera, 



m a lj g n q pt , 

jealov% 

gieen, 

It is to be observed, mat beau was formerly writ* 



benigne. 
maligne. 
jakmae. 
verte. 



ton M; ftldwe now say, W towae, fa? etprtf j 
and tei et ban (handsome and good), is a common 
phrase. Nowveau was formerly written nouvel; 
and, there may be a case or two in which it is still 
used in this form. But these are trifling, and, in- 
deed, almost insignificant exceptions. And to make 
exceptions, unless they be of importance, is to cause 
a great waste of time. 

106. If these rules be properly attended to, there 
can he few mistakes as to the gender of adjectives^ 
which, you will bear in mind, depends, in all cases, 
upon the gender of the nouns to which they belong* 

107. As to the Number, adjectives form their plu* 
rals from their singulars in the same manner that 
nouns do, and that manner is described fully in 
paragraph. 68, to which you must now go back. 
Read that whole paragraph again very carefully, 
and apply to the adjectives what you tnere find in, 
the fiwe rules relating to the numbers of nouns. 
The adjective is to agree with its noun in number ; 
as, un grand homme, a great man ; deux grands 
hommes, two great men. Having, then, the num- 
ber of the noun, you use the singular, or the plural^ 
of the adjective accordingly ; and, again I observe, 
]rou are to. form the plural from the singular 
according to the five rules in paragraph 68, which 
apply to adjectives as well as to nouns, and which, 
therefore, it is wholly unnecessary to repeat here. 

108. There are about twenty adjectives ending in 
al, which, like some nouns, have no plural number. 
except in a particular instance or two ; but, a detail 
of these is unnecessary here ; because the manner 
of using them will be amply taught, by-and-by, in 
the course of the Exercises. This is one of those 

Satters on which a great deal of time might be em- 
oyed with great ingenuity, but with very little 
profit 

109. There now remains to be noticed the manner 
of forming the degrees of comparison, mentioned 
before in paragraph 101. It was there observed, 
that the French, instead of changing, so frequently, 
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as we do, the endings of the adjective* to donate 
degrees in the qualities and properties of dimen- 
sions of the nouns, make use almost always, as we 
do sometimes, of plus and le plus, answering to our 
mare and the most. Suppose we be speaking of a 
pretty garden, the degrees would be formed thus : 

pretty, prettier, prettiest, 

joli, plus joli, le plus joli 

This is almost the invariable rule in French. But, 
Observe that the le becomes la if the noun be a femi- 
nine ; so that, if, with this same adjective, we were 
speaking of a flower, which is feminine, tne words 
must stand thus : 

pretty, prettier, prettiest, 

jolie, plus joKe, la phis jofie. 

110. There needs nothing further to be said on a 
matter so plain. But, there are a few French ad- 
jectives, which are irregular in this respect. We 
have, in our language, a few such; as good, which 
does not make gooder and goodest, but better and 
best . We have besides, baa. little, much, which are 
also irregular. The French have only four adjec- 
tives of this description; and these answer, in point 
of meaning, to the first three of ours. They are 
ban. good; mauvais, bad; mSchant, wicked; ana 
petit, little. Their degrees are formed thus : 

b«n, meilleur, le meinour, 

good, better, the best, 

mauvais, pire, lepire, 

bad, worse, the worst 

mechant, pire, le pire. 

wicked, wickeder, wickeaest 

petit, moindre, le moindre, 

little, less, the least 

Observe, however, that all these, except the firs*, 
frequently form their degrees by the aid of plus 
and le plus. Plus mauvais, plus mechant, and plus 
petit, are proper enough ; and even plus bon is not 
absolutely bad French. Still, the above is the usual 
mode of forming the degrees of these adjectives, 
which form the only exceptions to the general rale. 
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111. Time ere^ as you will see by-and-by, some, 
of the Adverb*, which have degrees of comparison - t 
but, that is a trifling matter ; and, at any rate, it 
does not belong to that part of speech, the Etymo- 
logy of which has been the subject of this Letter. 
There is much to attend to in placing the adjective; 
ta\ it must sometimes come before, and sometimes 
after the noun. But, this is matter for the Syntax 
of Adjectives. The great thing belonging to adjec- 
tives, is, the gender. The number must be attend* 
ed to also ; but we are most apt to commit mistakes 
in regard to the genders. We, English, are very 
apt to look upon these genders of adjectives as being 
useless. This is, as you will find, a great error. 
They not only give to the language a pleasing variety 
of sound ; but, in many cases, they tend to prevent 
sentences from being equivocal 



LETTER IX. 

bttmologt of verbs. 

My dear Richard, 

112. In paragraph 38, I explained to you 
what sort of words Verbs are. You must now read 
that paragraph again with great attention. Having 
dene that, you will enter on an inquiry into the 
variations of form* to which words of this sort are 
liable ; and you will find, that, in French, these va- 
riations are upwards of thirty in number, while in 
English, they are only four. The verb to kill for 
instance, becomes, killest, kills, killed, or killing. 
This verb can take no other than one of these forms; 
but the French verb, tuer, which answers to our 
verb kill, does, as you will see by-and-by, assume 
more than thirty different forms ; that is to say, is 
composed, under so many different circumstances! 
of different letters. 

113, Now. the Etymology of verbs teaches us 
when one, or these forms is to be used, and when 
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mother; and this, there being so many different 
forms, must evidently be a matter of great import* 
ance. In order to know what form the verb is to* 
be in; that is to say, what letters it is to be com- 
posed of, we must first learn something about the 
different circumstances in which verbs may be 
placed ; because, as I have just Observed, the verb* 
changes its form to accommodate itself to those dif* 
ferent circumstances. These circumstances are, 
Person, Time, and Mode. Verbs are distinguished 
as active or neuter ; but, that is another matter, and 
is to be treated of further on. At present we hav£ 
to do with the three circumstances just mentioned % 
because on them depend all theehanges in the form 
of the verb. 

H4. As to PERSON, you have, hi the last Letter 
but one, had the distinction about the persons fuMy 
explained to you ; but you will do well now to read 
paragraphs 89 and 90 again. I am to speak of the 
Modes by-and-by ; but, I must here anticipate a 
little. There areVbwr modes : the Infinitive, the 
Indicative, the fmbjunetwe, and the Imperative. 
The distinctions will appear more clearly hereafter; 
but, it is necessary to say here, that the Infinitive 
Mode exhibits the verb in its primitive and unre- 
stricted sense; as, to kill. In this Mode it is a soft 
of Noun in point ot grammar ; as, to kill a man un- 
lawfully is murder ; to kill geese gives us feathers. 
This is called the Infinitive Mode, because when 
used in this Mode, or manner, the verb is in its large 
and general sense, and not confined to person or 
time. But, that which induces me to introduce this 
matter here, is, to show you, before we cuter mtoa 
comparison of the two languages with respect to 
verbs, the difference between an English end a 
French verb in this their primitive, or original farm. 
Our verb, in this state, has the word to always with 
it and belonging to it. The French verb has no 
such thing. It is complete in itself; and, accord- 
ingly, tuer means to kul. Bearing this in mind we 
wmnowpixK^edtoconsidertheciitmmstaneeof Pet- 
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ton. The verb must -agree in person with the noun 
or pronoun. For instance, I say, IkUl ; but, I must 
say, thou killest, and he Mils. "Then if I am speak- 
ing of the act of a number of persons, I must not 
say, they kills, but they kiU. HoweveT, in Our lan- 
guage, the changes in the form of the verb are, as f 
was before observed, few. while, in the French, they ' 
are numerous ; and I will now give you a specimen 
of the great difference of the two languages in this 
• respect. 

nous tuons, we trill, 



je tue, I kill, 
tatties, thou kitiest, 
il tue, he kills, 



voufl tuez, you kill, 
ill tuent, they kill 

Here you see, there are only three different forms 
^gf the English verb, while there are arejfoe of the 
^French ; and these differing, too, very widely from 
each other. 

115. TIME is the next circumstance ; for an ac- 
. ties, or a state of being, may be spoken of as in 
the present, the past, or the future, time ; as: I fciK, 
I killed, I shall kill. The verb changes its form, 
therefore, to suit itself to this circumstance of time; 
but, its changes in French are very different from 
• the changes in English. In English we generally 
add ed to the present time of the verb, in order to 
1 make the past time; as: I kill, which makes, I killed. 
I must stop here to remark, that we, as well as the 
French, have some irregular verbs, and that these 
do not form their past times in the same way; as: 
write, which makes wrote. But this is a matter to 
be treated of further on. At present we must con- 
fine ourselves to an explanation of the difference in 
the manner in which the two languages make the 
changes in their verbs, in order to denote the cir- 
cumstance of time; that is to say, in order to 
. tell US) whether the action spoken of be done in the 
present, was done at a past, or is to be done at a fu- 
ture, time. We have seen, that in English, we sim- 
ply add ed to the present, in order to form the past 
time; as : kiil becomes kitted. Let us now see the 
difference. 
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jctaofa, 1 killed, 
tu tuois, thou kiuedst, 
il tuoit, he killed, 



nous tuio&f, vm killed, 
▼out tuiea, yon killed, 
iU tuoienl, they killed. 



Thus, you tee, the difference is great indeed ; and 
you will, of course, see, that this circumstance of 
time is of great importance. But, fur is this from 
being all with regard to the past time; lor the 
French have two past times. That which I have 
exhibited is called the pful iiriverfect ; the other, 
which you will see a specimen of presently, is catted 
the past perfect. When one of these is to be used, 
and when the other, will be explained when we 
come to the Syntax of Verbs, which we shall in 
Letter XXIII ; but they must be both noticed here ; 
for one of them is as often used as the other, art 
they must by no means be confounded with each 
other. In some cases I must translate, I killed by 
je turn* ; but, in ether cases, I must translate it by 
je tuai j and I must go through aH the persons m 
the following manner. 

noua tufone*, we killed; 



je tuai, I killed, 

tutuaa, thou killed*, 

iltua, ha killed, 



tohb tuftte^ you killed 
iU tu&ent, they killed* 



Then, as to the future time, we, in English, hare me 
little words, mil and shall, which we put before me 
verb to express the future meaning; but, the Preach 
have no such little words: mind that, I beg you 
They express the future meaning by a change in 
the ending of the verb itself; and this constitutes 
one of the great differences in the two languages. 
Our words vnU and shall, not only express furore 
time, but convey also a meaning as to intenthn and 
obligation. The French have no different endings 
of their verbs to express these, which, in their 
language, are lo be gathered from the tenor if 
the whole sentence. They have complete verts 
which express will, power, and duty, and that swt- 
ply the plaie of our will, can, shall, should, twigkt, 
and the rest Letter XXIV. wiU contain an account 
of these. In exhibiting the difleaence between the 
languages in this respect, I shall take the wwrd wfll 
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though yon will understand, that I might, for this 
purpose, take shall with equal propriety. 

nous tuerons we will kill. 



je tuerai, I will kill, 
ta tueraa, thou wilt kill, 



votw tuerez, you wilj kill. 



ii tuera, be will kill, | ils tueront, they will kill. 

Great as these changes in the form of the verb are, 
there are others and stiH greater changes ; but yon 
have now seen a sufficient specimen of those which 
arise out of the circumstances of person and of time. 
110. MODE generally means manner; and, in 
grammar, it has the same meaning; At the begin- 
ning of paragraph 114, 1 have spoken of the Infini- 
tive Mode. I have now to speak of the three other 
Modes : the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the Im- 
perative, the two former of which must be carefully 
distinguished from each other ; because the verb, in 
ftsseveral times, change* its form to suit itself to this 
circumstance of Mode. The Imperative Mode von 
will mid to be a matter of little difficulty ; but, when 
you ought to use the Indicative, and when the Sub- 
junctive, form, you will find to be a matter of great 
importance. You will, therefore, give your best 
attention to what I am now about to say. We 
sometimes speak of an action in a declaratory man- 
ner; that is to say, we indicate, or declare, or, in 
•other . words, merely fay, that the action is taking 
place, or that it has taken, or will take, place. But, 
ttt other times we speak of it in a conditional man- 
ner. Im these latter cases there is always something 
subjoined, in the way of condition or consequence. 
There 4s some subjoined, or. subjunctive, circum- 
stance* When, therefore, a verb is used in the first 
of these manners, it is in the Indicative Mode ; and, 
when in the second, it is in the Subjunctive Mode. 
These names and distinctions would be useless, if 
it were not that the form of the verb changes in 
order to agree with the Modes. For instance, I say, 
he kUls. This simply indicates that he does the 
act But, I must say, he kill, if I have a condition 
or consequence to subjoin: as, though he kill a sheep 
he cannst sell it. Thus, yon see in the one- Case H 
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is kills, and in the other case ftttf, though the per- 
son and the number of the pronoun be the sane in 
both cases. In our language, however, there is but 
little variation in the verb itself to express this change 
in the Modes. We express the greater part of the 
changes by the means of the little words, matft imgkt r 
could, would, or should. The French have no such 
words \ and, in all these cases of a subjunctive na- 
ture, they express themselves in a manner wholly dif- 
ferent from ours, as you will see by-and-by, when you 
come to the Syntax of Verbs. The Verb in the Indica- 
tive Mode is as it has been exhibited in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs, showing the present, past, and 
future of the verb to kill. In the Sabfimctive there is 
no future, properlyso called ; but, a present time and 
two past times. The present of the Sktbfunctiveiir 
in .the three persons singular, and in the third person' 
plural, the same precisely as the present of the In- 
dicative, in the verb titer. But this is not the case 
with someother verbs, asyouwillsee by-and-by. The 
present of the Subjunctive is, therefore, as follows : 

nouatuions, we may kill, 
voub tuiex, yowmay kili, 
ils tuent, they may kill. 

Before every phrase of this sort, in this mode of the 
verb, there is, in French, que, answering to owr that; 
and, in most cases, there is the that in English, e£ - 
ther expressed or understood ; but, I omit the qm 
here ; because I am here merely showing you how 
the verb changes its form. *nie next change, or, 
rather 2 set of changes, that it takes, is to express the 
past time of the subjunctive* I shall take the word 
should to put before the English verb ; but would ' 
or could, might do as well for this mere purpose of 
exhibiting the changes in the form of the French verb. 

bous tuerionf, we should Mil, 



je tue, I may kill, 

tu tues, thou mayest kill, 

il tue, he may Kill, 



je tuerois, I should kill, 

tu tuerois, thou ahouldestjrill, 

il tueroit, he should kill, 



voub tueriez, you should kill, 
ils tueroient, tney should kilL 



Now, this is not, strictly speaking, a past time either 
in French or in English; nor is that which I am 
now going to exhibit. But, it is necessary to give 
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them names ; and, therefore, the above is called the 
past imperfect of tha Subjunctive Mode, and the fol- 
lowing is called the pew* perfect of the Subjunctive 
Mode ; and this is in imitation of the names rather 
than vOf the things, used in the Indicative Mode. 
This past perfect, then, is as follows: 

je tuasee, I might kill, nous tuaraiona, we might kill, 

tutnasaw, thou mighteet kill, voimtuaesiez, you might kill, 
\\tx&\ he might kill, | ils tuaesent, they might kik 

But you must take care to remember, that it Is not 
always, that these English phrases are translated by 
these Fresch phrases. It frequently happens, that, 
where the Indicative Mode is nsed in one language, 
the Subjunctive is used in the other. These matters 
will be explained, when we come to the Syntax. 
What I am doing here is merely teaching you the 
•changes hi the form of the verbs. Of the Modes, 
then there remains only the Imperative. H is 
•called /aapsrotfee, because it is used in commanding; 
feet, it is also used in calling to or invoking. It te in 
•feet, in English, nothing more man the present of the 
Indicative, accompanied with some woras expressing 
* command, a wish, or a prayer, or the like. In the 
verb tuer it causes no change at all in the form of the 
verb, except in the second person singular 5 but, this 
is not the case with regard to some other verbs. The 
first person singular has no place here ; because no 
person commands, or calls to, himself. 

tuofts, let us kill, 



tue, . kill, 

qu'il tue, let himkill, 



tuez, kill, 

qu'ila tuent, let them kill. 



When, we are speaking directly to another or to 
others, in the second person, either singular or plu- 
ral, we have only to name the act that they are to 
<lo at our request or command ; and, therefore, if 
we want them to kill, we simply say, kill. Bttf, 
when there are others to partake with us m the act, 
•or, where the parties who are to act are third par- 
ties, we make use of let. The French you see, in 
the first of these cases, simply use the word describ- 
ing the act; as tee**, whielimeaBaWtf*0%erirf«f 
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kill. And in the third person, whether singular er 
plural, they make use of que ; that is to^say, that. 
Literally, that he kill, thai they kilL The qaM and 
qu'ils are written with the elision, according to die 
rule which you found in paragraph 24. IV must 
not be que u, because il begins with a vowel- This 
is, then, that he kill. And, if you examine closely,, 
you will find our own phrase to be precisely the 
same. For, what do we mean, by let him Kill ? 
We may, in some cases mean, indeed, to give him 
leave to do it ; but, in general, this is not what we 
mean. Our meaning, when we make use of suck 
phrases, generally is, let things be so that he kiBy 
or perform the act of kiHing. The French simply 
say, that he kill. 

117. I hare now gone through the circumstances 
of Person, Time, and Mode. But, the verb as- 
sumes two other forms, called the Participles. We 
hare the same in English: *s,kiUing;kiUed. They 
are called participles, because they partake of the 
nature of adjectives and of verbs. Of verbs they 
are a part ; and yet they are frequently adjectives: 
as I am killing a sheep ; it is a killing disease. In the 
first of these instances killing is a verb ; in the last 
an adjective. This is called the active participle. 
Killed, which is, with us, generally spelled like the 
past time of the verb, is called the passive participle. 
I killed a sheep : there is a killed sheep. In the first of 
these instances it is a verb ; in the last an adjective. 
You will see that the French passive participle is 
not the same in form as the past time of the verb. 

118. Let me now lay before you a complete Con- 
jugation of these two verbs, to kill, and tuer. To 
conjugate means, in its usual acceptation, to join 
together; and, as used by grammarians, it means, 
to bring together, and to place under one view, all 
the variations in the form of a verb, beginning with 
the Infinitive Mode, and ending with the Participle. 
These two verbs, then, I will now place before you, 
in all their persons, times, and modes. But, before 
^give you the conjugation of a verb, let me observe 
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that there are too icoy* of writing the port imper- 
fect timet, of the French verbs. You jsee, in the 
conjugation opposite, toots, tuoit. tuoient ; and, 
again, tuerois, tueroit, tueroient. Voltaire wrote 
tuais^ instead of tuois ; and so on in the other parts 
<rf the verb, where o comes before t. lie has had, and 
has, many followers; but, as the Dictionary of the 
French Academy adheres to the of and, as I find 
the greater part of standard French Books adhering 
to the same orthography, 1 adhere to it— Observe, 
that there ought to be que before the pronouns in 
the present and past perfect times, especially, of the 
subjunctive mode ; as': que je tue, que je tuasse, and 
■so on ; bat I Jeave out the que for want of room in 
the width of the page. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Tper, | To Kill 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Jetue, lkill, 

tutuet, thouklueat, 

dfentftt J Uloe, hekUle, 

Time. } sous tuoaa, we kilt, 

voustaea, yon kin, 

m tuemt they kilL 

Jetoota, I kilted. 

d— * l tu tueto, thou killed^ 

ll *2Lf J Utool^ he killed. 

,w a5Ef c, S QotwtataM, we killed. 

-ATme. m vougf^ie^ you killed, 

Us taoteot they killed. 

. Jetuai, Iknte A 

rp n * t 1 tu tuas, 4hou kinedat, 

&5L t JlltuaT bekillad, 

*SS^ \ nouatufmes, we kilted, 

veue tulles, yon kfKed. 

ito torrent. theykllled. 

jetuerai, IshaUkiH, . 

tu taenia, thou shalt kill, 

VStfur* J U tuera, he shall kill, 

Tim*. l nous tueroas, weshallkittV 

Tout tueres, you shall kin. 

lie tueront they shall km, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

_ Jetue, I may kill, 

/ ./ 1 tutuea, thorn roayest kiH, 

Pr/mnt J il tue, be may kiH. 

Time. ) nous talons, wemaykWL 

▼oas tries, ^ m,ma y k A 

ilf tuent they may kiH. 

7» 



/ 
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• £ JetacnMs, I should k*, 

©„, 1 tutuerois, thou shoaweet kOl, 

fei23L# Jvil tueroit, he should kHL 

m %[2r* } nous tuerioos, we should kW. 

jtmc. # Toaataeriea, you should kill 

V. Ustueroient. fliey should kUL 

( Je tassse, I might kill, 

»«•* 1 tatassses* thou lightest kflJ, 

ISLt Jutu&, be might MIL 

7^7 J nous tatsstom, we might km. 

/ tous tussetez, yen might kOl, 

V Us tnassenL they might kilL 

IMPERATIVE MODS, 

tuons, let us kin, 



Cue. kill. tncz, kul, 

frillae, let him kUl. | qutlstuesu, Ittthetski*- 

PASTIOIPLSS. ¥ 

taurt, killing. | tact UDed. 

119. Thus have you this French verb completer? 
before you. You will observe, that I have, all 
through taken no notice of genders; but you will 
conclude, of course, that as whether it be he, she or 
#,the verbis the same in English, so it is in French, 
whether it be U or eUe. I have therefore thought 
it unnecessary to put the she or the it, or the eue, 
in any of these tables. You will also observe, that 
the French phrases in the Subjunctive would, in 
part at least, require the que before them; but the 
object here has been to bring yo» acquainted merely 
with the changes in the form of the French verb. 
According to the rules of grammar every complete 
sentence begins with a capital letter. I have not 
observed this rule in the Examples, Tables, and 
Conjugations; because it would encumber thepage, 
and, in some cases, not leave room for placing the 
words in a neat and clear manner. 

120. This table of conjugation should be well con- 
sidered by you before you go any further. * You 
will, at first think, that all these endings of the 
French verb, or rather, all these various forms, 
make a difficulty never to be overcome. But, a 
little time will, if you be attentive and industrious, 
make all this difficulty disappear. You will remark, 
that the end of the verb consists of er, and that all 
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the change* consist of letters put in die place of, or 
added to, the er. Now. it is the same in other verbs. 
For instance, grander (to scold) becomes je gronde, 
je grondois, je grondai,je gronderai, je gronde, je 
gronderois, je grondasse. So that, when yon be- 
come perfectly well acquainted with the changes in 
the verb tuer, you will of yourself be able to mtfke 
all the changes in other verbs; and you will be sur- 
prised how readily yon will do this in a very short 
time. Pa/Her (to speak) will no sooner meet yoar 
eye, than you will know that you must say, je 
parte, jeparlois^ je pariai, je parieraX, je parte, je 
parlerois, and so on. 

121. This, however, would be too easy. Every 
person would learn French, if the difficulties were 
no greater than this. All the French verbs do not 
end in er; and those that do not, are not conjugated 
in this way ; that is to say, they do not vary their 
forms in the way that the verb tuer varies its form. 
But, observe, the whole number of French verbs do 
not exceed three thousand, or thereabouts ; and, of 
these, about two thousand seven hundred end in er; 
•o that the rest are not very numerous. This rest, 
however, are, for the far greater part, reducible to 
rule. They are formed into nine other elasses, 
which are called Conjugations, and which, together 
with the verbs ending in er, make ten conjugations 
in the whole. There is one class which end in ir, 
and this class contains about a hundred and ntnetf- 
eight verbs, all conjugated in the same way. So 
that, if we were to make but two regular Conjuga- 
tions, there would remain but about a hundred verbs 
not included in these two. These hundred would. 
of course, have no rule, and would be to be learned: 
separately. If we make ten Conjugations, we re- 
duce the irregular ones to about forty ; and I shall 
make ten Conjugations, because the verbs are so 
considered in Boyer*s Dictionary, which is the dic- 
tionary in general use. You will perceive, how- 
ever, that this is merely arbitrary j we make two or 
ten, just as we please. It is a mere classification of 
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the verb*, for the flake of more easily leaning how 
to make the changes in their form. 

122. Then, after we hare made the ten classes, or 
Conjugations, there remain abont/brty verbs, which 
do not come into either of those classes, and these 
are called irregular verbs. In English we call 
those of our verbs regular, which end their paH 
time, and their passive participle in ed; as in the 
^ease of to fcttf, which becomes ktUed. Those which 
4o not end their-oat* time and their passive parti- 
^ipkthus, we can irregular. For instance, toiorpe 
is irregular f becaose I cannot nsywited; but must 
say, wrote, and written. We have, in English, 
ebottt a hundred and forty of these irregular verbs; 
but, then, we have but one Conjugation of regular 
verbs, while, in French, we make ten. Yet, this 
will be found to be a matter by no means rail of 
difficulty. When we have gone through the prin- 
ciples and rules of Etymology, you will mid, in Let- 
ter XIV., all these irregular verbs brought together 
under one head, or into one Task, and also an ac- 
count of the ten Conjugations, and a method pointed 
out for learning the whole. I avoid introducing 
this detail here, because it would too much inter- 
rupt your progress, and carry your mind too to 
awav from what it has already been engaged itt. 
My business here has been to show you the princi- 
ples upon which the French verbs vary then* forum; 
and, for this purpose, one verb is better than many. 
I, therefore, leave all the details relating to the se- 
veral Conjugations, and to the Irregular Verbs* to 
be treated of in another place, where you will find 
them in due time. 

123. But, there are two verbs, into all the parti- 
culars relating to which I must go here ; because, 
there is no other verb that can be used in all its ca- 
pacities without one of these two being used with 
ft These two are avoir (to have) and etre (to be). 
These; in French, as wen as in English, are called 
Auxiliary Verbs. The word auxiliary means help- 
ing, or helper; as an auxiliary army is an army 
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t 

thai comes to the help, or assistance, of another 
army. ' These verbs are so called because they help 
other verbs to express that which they otherwise 
would not express. Suppose the subject we are 
talking about to be my kilting a sheep, or any thing 
else ; and that I want to tell you, that the act is 
ended, that I have closed the work ; I cannot easily, 
if at all, teH you this without the help of the verb to 
have. To say I kill, or killed, or ww hilly a sheep: 
neither of these will answer my purpose. No: I 
must call in the help of the verb to have, and say. 
I have killed a sheep. So, in the past time, it would 
be, I had killed a sheep. It is precisely the same 
in French. 

• 

j'at tug Vm mauton, I have killed a sheep, 

javois tiie* un mouton, I had killed a sheep. 

Now, observe, the verb to have, besides being a 
helper, is, sometimes, a verb of itself, a principal 
in the sentence, and signifies possession ; as, I have 
a sheep ; that is to say, I possess a sheep. It is, as 
a principal, a verb of great use in both languages; 
and in French, I think, more than in English. The 
French say, sometimes, son avoir, meaning a per 
son's possessions. That is to say, his or her to have. 
Odd as this sounds to us, we ourselves say, a man's 
havings, though the word is rather out of use. In- 
stead of saying his havings are great, the French 
say, his to have is great. This you will by-and-by 
find to be a turn of the French idiom. In such cases 
we mostly make use of the active participle, and 
they of the infinitive of the verb ; as, killing a man 
is a great crime. They say, not tuant, but, tuer un 
homme est un grand crime. One of our weights is 
called Avoirdupois. This is all French, avoir (to 
have) du (of the) poids (weight) ; that is to say 
([because we leave out the du), to have weight; or, 
in other words, to have enough of it; and this is, 
accordingly, our heaviest weight. I was consider- 
ing avoir as an auxiliary; but this digression ap- 
peared necessary, in order to show you the pri*r 
ciple out of which has arisen the use of this verb 
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along with other* verbs. The Idea of Possession 
always adheres to the verb avoir : for, when I say, 
I have killed a sheep, I, in fact, say that the act is 
mine*: Jam the owner of the act ; I have it. 
*:.i24.- The verb Hre (to be) expresses existence, 
and always carries that idea along with it To be 
\VLto be rich, mean to exist in illness, or in riches. 
This verb must have the help of to have in its com- 
pound times, of which I shall speak presently; but, 
in French, it is, along with verbs used in a certain 
way, employed as an auxiliary instead of to have, 
which is never the ease in English ; but, of this I 
shall have to speak fully in a few minutes. 

125. Let me now lay before you these two verbs, 
completely conjugated, in the same .manner that 
you have seen Trier in paragraph 118. But, let 
me first observe, that you must look again atten- 
tively at what I have, in paragraph 118, said about 
the que, which ought to be placed before the pro- 
nouns in the conjugation of the 'present and of the 
past perfect of the subjunctive mode ; as : /ate, 
ought to be que j'aie. I have, as I said before, 
omitted the que for want of room in the page. Once 
more, before I give you the conjugation of amir, 
let me press upon you the necessity of becoming, 
as soon as possible, perfectly well acquainted with 
this verb. You will remember, that the compound 
times of other verbs are formed with its help ; and. 
that even the compound of Hre cannot be formed 
without the help of avoir. It is, therefore, a word 
of very great importance, and it merits your best 
attention. Write it down, in all its forms, very often, 
and, if you have a teacher, or any one to hear yon 
read, read it over many, many times. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ayoir, | To Have. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

fM Ihav* 

I to") thou hast, 

Present 3 flo, he hag, 

Time, J QowavpQs, wahare, 

# youb avex, yon have, 

VUe Oat theyfave. 



HL1 



Past 

Imperfect 



Fm»t 

Pmftet 
Tme. 



Future 
Time. 
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Present 
Time. 



fmpetfect 
Tim*. 



Post 

Perfect 
Time. 



5% ait, 



la avel 
ilavoit, 
nous avion*, 
voas aviezf 
lis avoient. 

j'eus, 

tueua, 

fleut, 

nous etimes, 

vouseutes, 

Useurent 

j'aarai. 
to auras, 
ilatura, 
nous anrons. 




you had 



vousaurez, 
itoauroni 



theyhal 

I shall have,, 
thou shalt have, 
he thaQ have, 
ws shall have, 
you shall have, 
they shall have. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

I may hare, 



tuai 
II ah, 

nbusayons, 
▼ousayez, 
ilsaienL 

j'aurois, 
tuaurofe, 
ilauroit, 
nous aurions, 
▼cms aurier, 
ite auroient. 

j'eusse, 

tueusses, 

Heat, 

nous eussions , 

vous eussiez, 

iteeussent. 



thoa mayest hare, 
he may nave, 
we maV have, 
yon may hare, 
they may have. 

I should have, 
thoa shouldest have,, 
he should have, 
we should have, 
you should have 
they should nave. 

I might have, 
thou mightest have, 
he might have, 
we might have, 

Sou might have, 
ney might have. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Iayons, 
ayez, 
qu'ila atent, 



let us have, 

have, 

let them have. 



PAKT1CIPLBS. 

ayant, having, | eu, had. 

What was said in paragraph 119, about the she and 
it in English, and about the die or ellea in French, 
and also about using the que in the Subjunctive 
Mode applies in the case of these auxiliary verbs 
as well as in that of all others. Read, therefore, 
that paragraph again, before you go on any further. 
Having well considered all about the verb avoir ; 
having marked well all its changes of Ibrra, you 
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next come to the rerb Ore. But, just observe, that 
there are two ways of spelling, cue and aiee. Some 
write aye, ayes, instead of the former. It is of lit- 
tle consequence which spelling we make use of. 
The same you will see taking place in etre. Some 
write, in a part of that verb, soient, and others, 
soyent. I mention it, lest it should be a stumbling- 
block to you ; but, it is, otherwise, a matter of no 
consequence. The verb avoir ought to be, in all 
Its parts, at your fingers' ends, before you proceed 
further. You ought to write it many times over ; 
and, if you have a teacher, or any one to read to, 
h will be good to read it with its pronouns, fifty 
times over. The best way is, to become very fami- 
liar with it before you go to etre, so that they may 
not get confounded in your mind. You have been 
told that the convpownd times of verbs are formed 
by the help of avoir 5 but, you will, by*and-by find, 
that some verbs take etre to help in the forming of 
their compound times. The French say, je suu 
tembe, I am fallen ; and not j'ot tombe, I have fallen. 
You will soon see something about reflected verbs; 
and then you will see how frequent and how great 
the use of this verb itre, and now necessary it is 
that you should have a perfect knowledge of it as 
soon as possible. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Etre I To Be 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

SJerata, lam, 

tu ee, tltou art, 

ileat, beta, 

nooa eommea, we are, 

Tons e*tei, yon are, 

flaaoat. they are. 

J'fcote, 1 



nuf 1 toe*"* fboawaat 



'"XSgT 1 J noaaftione, we were, 

4 # voaseTtiea, you were, 

lie tftoiant. they were. 



je fns, I 

Pmtt 1 tof"*> thou 

Jtortfet I nfvA **» bewae, 

WJ 1 } nouattmes, wewere, 

JW * / ▼onafatee, you ware, 

Oaf area*. tbey 



DLj or vnmw. 

jtMnt, I shall be, 

_ to sens, thoushaltbe, 

JWnre I Usera, he shall be, 

3¥nm. ) nous serous, we shall be, 

vous teres, you shall be, 

Us seront. they shall be. 

BDBJUllbnVE MODE. 

je Mis, Qmay be, 

to sois, thou mavest be, 

_ fl soit, he mfcy be, 

Tim*. \ noils soyons, we may be, 

vous soyes, yoa may be, 

Os solent they may be. 

je seroia, I should be. 

Paat \ taserois, thoa shouldest be, 

wLjJSL* J A seroJt, he should be, 

'^tp&Lm J nous serious, we should be, 

* vousseriez, you should be, 

Usseroiot they should be. -. 

Je fosse, I might be, 

Vamt \ to fusses, thou mightest be, 

oLrfLt J llfot, « be might be, 

7SL7 J noosfosskms, we might be, 



voos fussiez, you might be, 

Us fotsent they might be. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

soyons, let us be, 

soyez, be, 

qu'ils soient, let them be< 

PABTICIPUM. 



sois, be, 

qa'Usoit, let him be. 



etant, being* | e*te*, aeen. 

126* Here, then, you have these two important 
verbs in all their various forms. Great indeed is 
the change from itre to fussions; but, it is still the 
same word. Our to te becomes was and were; but yet 
these are still the same word, only under different 
forms ; and, as we know very well when to use one 
of these forms, and when the other, so you will, in 
a short time, with due diligence, know when you 
are 'to use one of the French forms and when the 
other. 

127. I have now to call your attention to the 
Compound Times of Verbs, and to verbs when they 
are called Reflected; because it is here that you will 
see the use of avoir and etrb as auxiliaries. The 
compound times are so called because they are ex- 

fre88edbytwoverbswBteaAo(one;&sl?uivekiUed; 
had kOled: and so on. But in fact, there is 
8 
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nothing more in this, than that the verb to have is 
put before the passive participle of the principat 
verb : so that these compound times, as they are 
called, are nothing more than the simple times of the 
veih to have, going before the*passive participle of 
some other verb; thus: 

j'aie tu6 un mouton, 1 have killed a sheep, 

j'avois tug un mouton, I had killed a sheep, 

feus tug un mouton, I had killed a sheep, 

j'aurai tue* un mouton, I shall have killed a sheep, 

j'aie tug un mouton, I may have killed a sheep, 

j'aurois tug un mouton, I should have killed A sheep,, 

j'eusse tu6 un mouton, I might have killed a sheep, 

You see, it is always tue ; that is to say, the pas- 
sine participle of the verb tuer. The change is 
only in the auxiliary ; and this is all that need be 
saia about the compound times, except that we have 
now to notice how the Reflected verbs are used, 
and how the auxiliaries are employed in relation to 
them. 

128. A Reflected Verb is one which expresses an 
action that is confined to the actor; and, in this res- 
pect, the two languages differ materially. But, be- 
fore I say more of this matter, I must speak of 
verbs as active and neuter, A verb is called active 
when it expresses an action of one person or thing 
which passes to another person or thing ; as : the 
hawk kills the sparrow. A verb is called neuter, 
either when there is no action; as, the hawk moults 
(or lets fall out its feathers), or when there is an 
action which does not pass to any object ; as : the 
hawk flutters. It is the same in French ; that is to 
say, the first of these verbs is active in French, and 
the two last neuter, in one language as well as in 
the other ; and the translation into French would 
stand thus : 

le faucon tue le moineau, the hawk kills the sparrow, , 
lefauconmwe, the hawk mouite, 

le faucon twBte, the hawk Jlutt&rs. 

Thus, you see, in the first instance, there is an ac- v 
turn, and it passes from the hawk to the sparrow. 
In the second, there is no action on the part of the 
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hawk ; for his feathers merely come out without 
his doing any thing. In the third there is an action, 
and of the. hawk himself too ; but it does not pass 
to any thing else. This distinction, therefore, be- 
tweeri active and neuter verbs is very clear ; and it 
is of some importance, because the use of other 
words in the sentence must depend, sometimes, on 
whether the verb be active or neuter. But, mind, 
there is no change in the form of the verb to express 
the active, or die neutral, character of it. 

139. Thus far, there is, as to this matter, no differ- 
ence in the two languages ; but, many of the verbs, 
which are merely neuter in English, are reflected hi 
French ; and, if reflected, they must be used with a 
double pronoun, or with a noun and a pronoun ; 
whereas, if not reflected, they are used in the usual 
way. Thus* the hawk perches on the tree. Here 
we, in English, have the verb used in the. common 
way, just as the hawk kills, the hawk moults, the 
h&wk flutters. But, this to perch, being a reflected 
verb, it must have, in the French, the pronoun as 
well as the noun; thus: le faucon se perche sur 
l'arbre ; or, if the pronoun be used instead of hawk, 
it must be il se perche sur l'arbre ; that is to say, 
•Word for word, he himself perches upon the tree. 
We may, in English, say, he perches himself upon 
the tree ; but this we do not frequently do. There 
. are seme few cases in English where it is necessary 
far ns to use these//} as, I hurtmysdf; but, in French, 
there are great numbers of verbs that must be thus 
used; and, in the Dictionary, you will find them 
with se always before them; thus, iSfe Percher, To 
Perch. Any active verb may be, and, indeed, must 
be, used in the same way as a reflected verb, if the 
action be done to the actor. Thus, to kill may be 
used in this manner ; as the hawk kills himself: 
\e faucon se tue. When we use the myself, thyself, 
himself, and so on, the French verb is sure to be 
reflected ; but, it is reflected, in many cases, where 
we do not use the self. 

190. Having explained the reasons upon which 
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trig distinction is founded, let us now'see now* re- 
fleeted verb is conjugated; how it is used with 
the double pronoun ; and let us, for this purpose, 
take the verb to perdu 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

SePercher, I To Penh. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

( Je me perche, I perch, 

\ tu te perches, thou perebest, 

Pretni 1 Use perche, he perches, 

Time. \ nous nous perchons, we perch, 

/ vouavoas porches, you perch, 

\ ils se percheot, the/ peicfi. 

We need not carry the conjugation any farther , 
because the verb goes on changing its form, just 
like tuer in paragraph 118 ; and the only difference 
is, that here there are two pronouns, while m the 
case of the active verb tuer, there was only one. 
But, if tuer, er any other active verb, express an 
action done to, or confined to, the actor ; then it 
must be treated as a reflected verb. So that, if I am 
talking of persons killing themselves, I must say, 

je me tue, nous nous tuona, 

tu te tues, vous vou8 tuez, 

il se tue, ils as tuent ; 

and so on throughout the whole of the verb. In 
paragraph 99, you have seen Se placed amongst the 
Indeterminate Pronouns. It is indeterminate be- 
cause it points out neither gender nor number. It 
means self or selves ; and it is applicable to the third 
person ofboth numbers and both genders ; for, whe- 
ther we be speaking of males or females, of one, or 
more, the se never changes its form : thus, il se 
perche, he perches ; elle se perche, she perches; tit 
se perchent, they perch ; ettes se perchent, they 
perch. The above phrases, word for word, would 
stand in English thus : 

je me tue, I me kill, 

tu te tiies, thou thee kill 

il Be tue, he himself kills, 

nous nous tuons, we us kill, 

vous voub tuez, you you kill, 

ils se tuent, they themselves kfiL 



, This-sounds-jfroi^to us English, but not stran- 
ger than our mode of expression does to the French. 
I kilt myself, is just as strange to them. You will 
ask, perhaps, how it is, that nous nous is translated 
by we us. It is because nous sometimes mesne we. 
and sometimes us. And, if you think, that it will 
be difficult to know when it means the one and wheti 
the other, pray observe, that we are situated in the 
same manner with regard to our you. You will 
know when it has the one meaning and when Abe 
other by its connexion with the other words, of Uk 
sentence. 

. 131. Let me add here, that when there ita JVetm 
used with these Deflected verbs, all the difference is, 
that the first pronoun is left out ; as, 

le faucon se perche, < the hawk perches, 

let faucoos se perchent, the hawks perch. 

133. Yery well, then: all this is, I think, plain 
enough. But, there is another material thing belong- 
ing to the reflected verb ; namely, the compound 
times* Japoke of these times in paragraph 127, and 
showed you, that they were nothing more than the 
several parts of the verb Avoir (to have) used with 
the passive participle of another verb. Read that 
paragraph again. But, now mind, when it is a re- 
jected verb; that you are using, or any verb in the 
reflected form ; when either of these is the case it is 
»ot the verb otfotr, but the verb etre (to be) that you 
are to use as the auxiliary, strange as this rule may 
at first sound to your ears. In paragraph 127 1 
have given you a table, in the way of specimen, of 
the conjugation of the verb tuer with Avoir. Titer. 
is, in.that paragraph, an active verb. I will now 
take it as a reflected verb also, and show you how 
it is conjugated with tore as well as with avoir* 

f ai tu6 un mouton, I have killed a sheep, 

je me suis tu£, I have killed myselL 

$ avoistuSun mouton, I had killed a aheeax 

je m' 6tois tug, I had killed myiell 

f eus tu<S un mouton, I had killed a sheep, 

je me fue tug, I had killed myself. 

/auxaitugunmoutoa I shall have killed a sheep, 
8* 



.! 



18 



vmtoUMT 



I 



? "me serai tu€, 
aie tuc un mouton, 
fme eois tu6, 
aurois tue* un mouton, 
je me seroistu6, 
j* eassetue' un mduton, 
je me fusse tu6, 



I shaH have kilted ray«rft 
I may have killed a sheep, '. 
I may have killed mysel£ 
I should have killed a sheets 
I should have killed mvseK 
I might have killed a sheep, 
I might have killed myeelt 



Thus, you see, all through, it is the verb Stre, m- 
ttead of the verb avoir, with which the verb tuer is 
used in the reflected sense. I have taken here only 
she first person singular, which is all that is neces- 
sary, because the other persons go on in the same 
way ; as, nous axons tue un mouton : nous nous 
eammee tues ; and so on. But in the Imperative 
Mode there is a further change ; thus: 

kill a sheep, 
kill thyself 
let him kill a sheea, 
Jet him' kill himselL 
let us kill a sheep, 
let us kill ourselves. 



toe un mouton, 

tue-toi, 

qull tue un mouton, 

<fu' il se tue, 

toons un mouton, 

tuons-nouB, 

tuez un mouton, 



kill a sheen 
kill yourself; or selves, 
let them kill a sheen, 
let them kill themselves. 



tuez-vous, 

qu* ils tuent un mouton, 

qu' ils se tuent, 

The infinitive is S'itre tue : the active paktici- 
plb, S'etant tue. 

I will give you some of the above phrases word/or 
word as nearly as possible ; and, strange as they ape- 
pear at first, you will, at last, find them natural 
enough. As far as the verb avoir goes we think aft 
natural ; but, when we come to the verb itre^ we 
think all out of place. 



Je me suis tu£, 

je m' gtois tue\ 

je me serois tue^ 

tue-toi, 

qu* il se tue, 

toons-nous, 

tuez-vous, 



I me am killed, 
I me was killed. 
I me should be killed, 
kill thou thee, 
that he himself kill, 
kill we us, 
kill you you. 



This appears monstrous ; but, consider it well, and 
you will find, that the me in the French means, in 
this case, myself bb the doer of the deed ; and mat 
the fair and full meaning, in English, is, I, ofmpself 
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m by my own act, am killed, was killed, shall be 
killed, and so on. Then, ae tue, in the imperative, 
means, kill thov^ tue-toi is kill thou thee, which is 
no more than kill thyself. And, if we find it a fault 
in the French language, that it requires kill we us, 
instead of, let us Ifill ourselves, the French will tell 
us that the fault is in our mode of expression^ and 
not in theirs. Je me suis tue is, mgood English, I 
have killed myself Word for word, this would be, 
in French, f ai tut moimtme ; but this would be 
bad French : or rather, it would be no French at all, 
any more than I me am killed, is English. 

133. I have before observed, that the Reflected 
Verbs are denoted, in the Dictionary, by Se being 
put before them. I. have also observed, that any 
active verb, expressing an action done to the actor, 
ojr confined to the actor, may, as in the case of tuer, 
become a reflected verb. But, besides these, there 
are several neuter verbs, which must be conjugated 
with itre, and not with Avoir; though this is not 
the case with neuter verbs in general. Let us take 
our hawk again in the way of illustration. Tuer is 
an active verb as we will here use it. Se Percher 
(to perch) is a reflected verb. But JucJier (to roost) 
is a neuter verb. Now, then, speaking of a hawk, 
we say, 

il a tue* un moineau, 

il f est perche* sur V arbre, 



il a juche sur 1' arbre, 



he has killed a sparrow, 
he has perched on the tree, 
he has roosted on the tree. 



The distinction here, though very nice, is very clear, 
and must, if you attend to it, explain the whole 
matter of reflected verbs. To perch on a tree in- 
cludes an act which the hawk does with regard to 
himself; but, the roosting is totally void of all action. 
'It is an inactive, a neutral state of being ; and, 
therefore, the verb which describes that state, is 
called a neuter verb, and is, in its compound times, 
conjugated with avoir, and not with itre. 

134. There are, however, some few neuter verba> 
which are conjugated with itre and not with avoir, 
but, you will find a list of these when you come to 
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the Syntax on the Tin** of verbs. Sort* (*> g» 
gut) it, for instance, one of these neuter verbs; m: 
te #wi* sorti, I have gone out; and not fai aortt, I 
nave gene out However, I put off; for the present, 
this list and the, details on the subject, in order to 
avoid as much as possible giving interruption to this 
series of principles and rules, which ought to have 
a constant connection in your mind as you proceed. 
195. There is one thing more belonging ie # re- 
flected verbs ; and that is* they have sometimes entte 
used with them. Entre means, literally, between, 
or amongst; as, entre nous (between ourselves) 
when there are two of us only. Where there are 
more, we say, in English, amongst ourselves; but 
the French say, entre vow, whether there be two or 
more than two. This entre is a preposition whieh 
generally means between or amongst: entre dew, 
between two; entre trois, amongst three. Now! 
this preposition is used frequently with reflected 
verbs ; and to make, in some sort, a part of the 
verbs themselves ; as, SPentre tuer, to kill one am* 
ther. This is when there axe two parties acting, 
and acting with reciprocity, on each other, m 
speaking of two men, we say, ii$ #' entre-tuetd. 
they kill one another. When entre is thus used, « 
makes no difference at all in the manner of conju- 
gating the verb. The entre is prefixed to the verb, 
and that is all; as: 

Doni nou« entve-taonf, we kill one another, 

nous nous entre-tuions, we killed one another, 



ib s* entre-tuent, they kill one another, 

ilia* entre-tuoient they killed one another. 



i* 



Then in the compound times, where we make use 
of to have, they make use of to be; as: 

nousnoutMmiaeientre-tu&v we have killed one another, 
noas nous etions entre-tula, we had killed one another, 
its se sont entre-tuSs, they have killed one another, 

ill 8* 6toient entre-tues. they had killed one another. 

And in this way goes on the conjugation of any and 
every verb with entre. Sometimes, the same thing 
is expressed in another way : as us se tuent Pun 
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V autre. This also means, they kill one another; and, 
t " it would seem to be tautology; for, it says, its se 
tuent, which is they kill themselves ; and then comes 
Pun f 'autre, which means one another; so that they 
kill themselves and one another also, which would 
seem to be a little more than is possible. However, 
this sort of phrase Is in common use, and that is 
enough for us. Though it may be bad philosophy, 
it is perfectly good French; and that is what we 
have to look after. 

136. There remains now, with regard to the Ety- 
mology of Verbs, nothing to be done but to notice 
a particular manner of using certain verbs only in 
the third person singular. When used in this man- 
ner, they are called, by some grammarians, imper- 
sonal verbs ; because they are- here used only in the 
third person singular. Avoir, Etre, and some 
other verbs, are used in this way, and, for want of 
one more appropriate, we may as well use the ap- 
pellation, impersonal ; for an appellation of some 
sort they must have. 

137. Avoir is the principal one of these imper- 
sonals, and, in this its capacity, it is always used 
with it y ; which, thus used, mean, in English, it 
there. Let us, then, see how this impersonal is 
used. B y aun faucon sur l'arbre. You know, 
that a means has. So that, word for word, this 
phrase is, it there has a hawk on the tree ; though 
we say,' there is a hawk on the tree. If you ask, 
what business the id (it) has there, the French might 

, ask you what business the it has in our, it rains, it 
snows, it freezes. And, if you think it a sort of 
nonsense to say, il y a un faucon sur l'arbre, I as- 
sure you that the French would think you down- 
right mad if you were to say, y est un faucon sur 
l'arbre. The verb avoir, when used in this way, 
ought, indeed, to be called y avoir; for that little 
word really makes a part of it, and with it the verb 
is conjugated, precisely as in paragraph 125, only it 
is confined to the third person singular: as: 
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il y a tin faucon, there is a hawk, 

fl y avoit an faucon, there was a hawk, 

fl y eut un faucon, there was a hawk, 

il y aura un faucon, there shall be a hawk, 

il y ait u» faucon, there may be a hawk, 

il y auroit un faucon, there should be a hawk, 

il y eut un taucon, there might be a hawk, 

y ayant un faucon. there being a hawk. 

It goes through the compound times also: as il y a 
eu un faucon; there has been a hawk ; and so on. 

138. Etre is called impersonal, when it is used 
thus : il est rare de voir un faucon dans la ville ; it 
is rare to see a hawk in the town. This is accord- 
ing to our own manner ; and, therefore, we need 
not bestow any more time upon it here. Sometimes 
the pronoun ce is used, in such cases, instead of U; 
as, c'est rare; but, we need say no more of that at 
present; because, when we come to the Syntax of 
Impersonate, which we shall in Letter XXI., vte 
shall have a great deal to say about il est, tfest. 

139. But, there is the impersonal Fallior (to be 
necessary), which is a verb of very great impor- 
tance. It, in most cases, performs the office of our 
word must ; but, it does more than that in some 
eases. The uses of this word constitute one of the 
great characteristics of the French idiom, viewed in 
comparison with our idiom. The infinitive Fallow 
(to be necessary) is out of use. It is never used. 
The active participle is also out of use; but it has 
its passive participle in use. With these exceptions 
it is a verb that goes through all the Modes gad 
Times in the third person singular, as : 

il faut, ' it is necessary, 

il falloit, it was necessary, 



il fallut, it was necessary, 

il faudra it will be necessary; 

il faille, it may be necessary, 

M fctudroit, it should be necessary, 

jl fallut, it might be necessary, 

. il a felhu it has been necessary. 

This is the word fir wrd translation. We ___ _ 
use requisite, needful, «r any other word or words 
expressive of what ought to take place. Our should 
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fteqoently answers the purpose. Bet must is our 
great word in these cases; and here the turn of the 
two languages is wholly different. This difference 
requires the greatest attention ; but this will he fully 
explained in the fi^nftu?, my business here being to 
sfcow how the French verbs change their forms, 
and to explain to you the reasons for those changes. 
Let me, however, Just give you an example or two 
with must, and let us adhere to our verb Tuer. 

il faut que je tue aujburcPhui, I must fciH to-day, 
il falloit que je tuasser hier, I must kill yesterday, 

il faudra que je tue demain. I must kill to-morrow. 

We, in some cases, say very properly, I must kfll 
yesterday, or not at all. So. that here we have must 
aft through. We do, indeed, say, I was obliged to 
kin yesterday ; or, I was compelled, or forced; but 
we can say must in this case as wen as in the pre- 
sent and the future. These three French phrases, 
literally translated, are as follows : 

ft faut que je tue auiourd'hui, 

it irneeessary that I may kill to-day. 

H falloit que je taasee hier, 

it was necessary that I might kill yesterday. 

il faudra que je tue demain, v 

it ia necessary that I may kill to-morrow. 

So that* you see, there is no single word in French 
that answers to our must. The same meaning is 
expressed, but it is expressed in another manner. 
You will observe, that this verb, Ufaut, forms its . 
compound times like another verb; as, il a faUu; . 
it has been necessary. 

140. There tore several other verbs which, for the 
reason before mentioned) are usually called imper- 
sonal; such d&pleuvoir (to rain), geler (to freeze), 
tonner (to thunder). But there is no difficulty be- 
longing to these ; for, the French say, il gete, il 
tonne, just as we say, it freezes, it thunders. As to 
rain, indeed, they generally say, i/ tombe de la pluie, 
Itialls of the rain, or, in good .English, rain is fall- 
ing* But these are matters that properly belong to 

thfeSyntax. Jlfait, which means, it makes, w$m 
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of the impersonais; bat, it is also part of the wfe 
faire (to make), and will be found fully conjugated 
in its proper place. As impersonal, however, it 
goes through all the Modes and Times ; and, it is 
in such common use, and this use is so strongly 
characteristic of the difference between the two 
languages, that I must give you an example here. 
Speaking of the weather, the French say, 



il fait beau, 
il feeoit beau, 
il fit beau, 
ilferabeau. 



it makes firte, 
it made fine, 
it made fine, 
it will make fine. 



We, in English, do not say, makes, made, and wis 
make; we say, is, was, will be. But, we are not to 
find fault with the French on this account. If 
examined closely, their mode of expression is just 
as reasonable as ours. At any rate, they do and will 
say, il fait beau; and, it is for us to learn to say it too. 
141. Thus I put an end to ray letter on the Ety- 
mology of Verbs. It is full of matter requiring 
great attention. You will have observed, that its 
principal object is, to teach you how to make the 
several changes in the forms of the verbs, accord- 
ing to the several circumstances of person, number, 
jtime and mode. You will, by-and-by, when I have 
gone through the Etymology of the Adverbs, Pre- 
positions and Conjunctions, find the Conjugations 
of the verbs at full length and with all the details. 
But, before yeu proceed even to the Etymology of 
Adverbs, I wish you to become very perfect m yoar 
knowledge of the contents of this letter. Write 
the verb Tobr down, in all its Modes, Times, Num- 
bers, and Persons, till it becomes as familiar to ytia 
as your fingers are. Do the same with regard to 
the verbs avoir and etrb ; for, one or the other of 
them appears in almost every sentence that ycru see 
in any book. To fix a thing in your memory, there 
is nothing like making it with your hand. A per- 
fect familiarity with Tuer will make you master 
of the changes belonging* to about eiglU-ninths of 
the whole of the French verbs; and a simiU* fe. 
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lnilrarity with avoir and tire will go far towards 
removing every difficulty with regard to the vert*. 
Let me, therefore, beg of you to secure this impor- 
tant point before you proceed any further. 



LETTER X. 

etymology of advebb8. 

My dear Richard, 

142. In paragraph 37, 1 explained to you why 
«he words belonging^ this part of speech are called 
Adverbs. You will, of course, now read that para- 
graph again. Having read it, you will want no- 
thing more to inform you of the nature and use of 
the words of this part of Speech. 

143. Adverbs undergo no changes of form, fflce 
the parts of speech which we have heretofore had 
to do with. Therefore this sort of words will not 
detain us long. The main part of our English Ad- 
verbs end in ly ; as, happily, shortly. They are 
formed, in most cases, from adjectives, as in these 
two instances, from happy and short. It is nearly the 
same in the French, except that, instead of ly, they add 
ment; as Jieureusement (happily), courtement (short* 
ljr) ; from heureuse (nappy), and. cowrie (short.) 

144. The Syntax will teach us how to place ana 
employ Adverbs in sentences : here we have only 
to ascertain how the Adverbs themselves are formed, 
and what connexion they have with other words. 
And, as to this matter, there are a few observations 
to make : 

First. The general rule is, to add ment to the ad- 
jective to make it an adverb ; as, brave, brave- 
men t; but, if the adjective end in e* (with an 
accent, mind), or in £ or u, it is to the mascu- 
line of the adjective that the ment is added. 
Adjectives ending in a mute are, as you have 
heme seen, for both genders ; and the mentis 
merely added to them to* form the adverb. 
9 
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What the adjective end* in a 
adverb is formed by adding merit to the 
nine of it. The following five words wi 
fice in the way of example. I shall give the 
English of the Adverb only. 



» A9JBCTITO8. 

Maac Fern, 


Aise\ 


aiBee, 


joli, 


jolie* * 


goulu, 


goulue, 


vite, 


nte, « 


dur, 


dure, 



▲DVEBBfl. 

aifement, 

joKment, 

goulument, 

vitement, 

durament, 



easily, 

prettily, 

gluttonously, 

quickly, 

hardly. 

This taking the feminine, and not the masculine, of 
the adjective, whereon to form the adverb, is par- 
ticularly to be observed in those cases where the 
masculine diflers widely in form from the feminist; 
nsfrancyfranehe; doux, douce; heureux,heureuee; 
for, here it must be, iwt jrancment,but,frutickement, 
doucement) heureusement. To the above rule there 
are, however, a few exceptions. Hie following ad- 
jectives, though ending with a consonant or with**, 
take an i or an 6 before the ment. 



ADJBCTIYB1. 

Rxprds, 

confua, 

precis, 

common, 

importun, 

obsjsur, 

profond, 

gentil, 

ep€rdu, 

ing€nu, 

dO, 

aaridu, 



sentiment, 
epi 



ADVWtBS. 

express&aent, 

confuaemfeiit, 

precisement, 

communement, 

importunement, 

obseurement, 

profond£meat, 



expressly, 

confusedly^ 

precisely. 

commonly^ 

importunately, 

obscurely, 

deeply, 

genteelly, 



desperately, 
' lerenuouely, 
duly, 



ingenu 
assHnii 



sperdnment, 

uigenument, 

dnrnent, 

awricrftmeny | assiduously. 

A further exception is, that the following adjec- 
tives, though-ending in e mute, do not, See vite, 
which becomes vitement, keep the e mute in forming 
the adverb ; but change the e mute into an 6 acute. 

ADJBCTrVSS. ADVXftBS. 



Aveugle, 
commode* 
confbrme, 
coon&Oft 



aveugtement, 
oommodemen^ 
confonniroeat, 
enormemant 



Mindly, 
cojnstodiously, 
conformably, 
anonooiia|p» 



X?^f Of* ADVERBS. *J& 

The wordjs derived' from, any of these, fellow the 
same rule, incommodSment, which is derived from 
incommode, and that from commode* — For un- 
punished, or, with impunity, the French have tm- 
puniment, though the adjective is, impuni. 

Second. When the adjectives end in ant and ent, 
they form the adverbs by changing the ant inte 
amment and the ent into emment; as, inde- 
% pendent, (independent), independamment (in- 
dependently), prudent (prudent), prudemment 
(prudently). To this rule there are two excep- 
tions. Lent (slow) makes lentement, and pri- 
sent (present) makes prisentement 

145. As to the other adverbs, I mean such as are 
aot derived from, or made out of adjectives, they 
Are words of themselves, and, like other words, are 
to be sought for in $he Dictionary. There are, per- 
Amps, a hundred of them. For inserting a list of 
diem here there can be no reason which would not 
be a reason for inserting the whole of the nouns and 
adjectives and of all the other parts of speech. We 
Ought to do nothing without a reason, and to swell 
the bulk of a book, less, perhaps, than almost any 
other thing. An adverb is a word that never 
changes its form on account of person, number, 
gender, time, or any other circumstance. It is al- 
ways composed of the same letters ; and, therefore, 
there need not be much time employed upon expla- 
nations relative to this Part of Speech. Tlie French 
adverbs differ widely from ours ; they are used, in a 
manner very different from that in which ours are 
used ; but, they cannot all be put into the head at 
once : they and their several uses must be learned 
by translating, by writing, by speaking^ by reading 
them in books, as they occur, and not by attempt- 
ing to know them all at once by arranging them 
and reading them in lists. • 

146. There are Adverbs pf time, place, ortjLer* 
quality, and of manner; but, any classification 01 
ifiem would be useless, because they undergo no. 
Changes. There are Nouns of tirne^ place, order, 
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a*d thereat; b«t we do not eUas them as *uc6, be- 
cause they undergo no changes to suit these various 
circumstances. The negatives are of this part of 
speech ; and the use of them is a great matter ; but, 
they never change their form ; they cannot be used 
without other words ; and. in fact, all relating to 
them is to be learned, wnen we come to employ 
them in sentences. The manner of using negative* 
is a great matter, and it will be treated of in a sepa- 
rate Letter. A whole Letter (XX.) will be devoted 
to negative and interrogative sentences. 

147. The French, like the English, have two or 
three Adverbs that may be said to have degrees of 
comparison. We have, in English, well, which be- 
comes better, and best. The French have oiea. 
(well), mieux (better), le mieux (the best). They 
have also mal (badly), pis ( worse ) ? lepis (the worst J* 
They have pen (little or few), morns (less), le mows 
(the least). We have often, which becomes oftener, . 
and qftenest. But they say, souvent, plus souvent, 
le plus souvent. These irregularities are, however, 
very few in number ; and, as they are confined to 
words which frequently occur in almost every page, 
of every book, and in every conversation of any 
considerable length, they very soon cease to present 
any thing like a difficulty to the' learner. 

148. It may be necessary to observe here, that am 
adverb sometimes consists of more than one word. 
It is then called a compound adverb. We have the 
same thing in English ; but it may be useful to ex- 
plain the matter. Lately, for instance, is a simple 
adverb; but Uttlerby4ittle, is a compound. In French 
it is much about the same. For lately, they have 
derniirement, and for little-by-little they have petit* 
&-1>etit; that is to say, word for word, little-to-tittle / 
which, odd as it sounds^ has a sense in it more evi- 
dent than is the sense in our adverb. Sometimes, 
however, the French adverb is a compound when 
ours is not : as, tout-d-coup, which means suddenl\ 
and, word for word, aVIrat-a-stroke. or at a hit. An< 
indeed, we sometimes say ; oU-of-a-sudden^ insl 
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of suddenly. Sometimes our« is a compound, when 
the French is not : as, now-a~days, which {hey ex- 
press by aujour&hui. Thus, you see. there are, m 
many cases, several words that go to the making uj> 
of one adverb. In our notM-days, for instance, 
there is the Adverb, now; then there is the a (mea- 
ning In this case at) ; then there is the Noun, days. 
Yon will bear this in mind. Though there are sev&> 
ral words, and of different parts of speech too, they 
make but One adverb. 

149. Sometimes, both in French and in English, the 
words that are used to make a compound adverb are 
connected by a hyphen car hyphens : as, now-a-day* 
and tout-d-Vheure. But, this is not always the case. 
For instance, etoecte temps r and in time, which lat- 
ter expresses the meaning of the former, are com- 
pound adverbs, and yet we do not connect by hy- 
phens the words thaUcompose them. In the mean 
whUe is really no more than a compound adverb-and 
yet we do not use the hyphens in writing it. This* 
adverb is translated into French by the single word 
cependant. And it is, if we look into the matter, 
curious to observe, how fully this on& word contains 
the meaning of our four woras. It is ce and pendant ; 
that? is to say, this and timing; that is to say, during* 
this; that is to say, in the mean or middle^while, or 
time. 

150. There are some Adjectives which are used 
as Adverbs; and this is the case in both languages: 
As, parler bas, to speak tow. That is to say, m a 
low voice. This, is not frequently the case ; and, 
perhaps, we use this way of speaking, when wt 
ought riot. We often use the word bad, when wfr 
ought to use badly ^ The French say voir double 

Si see double), and so do we 5 but, strictly speaking, 
s double is not an adverb so much as it is an ad- 
jective and a noun; for it means double things* 
However, there are not many words used in this way % 
afldyou will soon become acquainted with them an. 
fft. The proper placing of the Adverb is an in£ 
pattaht matters but, this Will be ftifly treated o€> 
9* - 



when we come te«ti|te ^nto^r of this part; sfspet^k 
I cannot, however, conclude this Letter, without 
observing to you, that words which, in some cases, 
are- adverbs, are, in other cases, not adverbs. For" 
instance, the inside, when thus written is a noun, 
though inside is, in some cases, an adverb. It is 
the same with the French, who say, le dedans 
(the inside)jie dehors (the outside), and so on, jnst 
m we do. This circumstance was noticed in para- 
graphs 42 and 43, which you ought to look at again. . 



LETTER XI. 

ETYMOLOGY OP PRBTOSITIOlfS. 

My dear Richabd, 

152. In paragraph 38^1 explained to you 
why words of this sort were called prepositions 
The chief use of the words of this part of speech 
is, to express the different relations and connexion*} 
which Nouns have with each other, or, in which 
Nouns stand with regard to each other : the hawk 
sjts upon the tree, the hawk flies to the tree, the 
hawk flies down /row the tree, the hawk flies over 
the tree. 

153. Prepositions never change their form; so 
that there are none ef those difficulties attending 
them which we find in the Articles, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs, which change their 
forms so many times. For instance, sur (upon) is 
always *wr, whether it be before a noun masculine, 
or a noun feminine, or before a singular or a plural. 
Let me here, however, make a remark or two with 
regard to & and de. The first of these answers to 
our to, and the last to our of Each has different 
meanings under different circumstances; but, gene* 




But, 
here to call your recollection to what was said in na- 
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ragraphs 79 to 88, and to beg of you to read, before 
you go any further, the whole of those eight para- 
graphs carefully through. You will, doubtless, have 
done this already ; but, you must now do it again. 

154. Here you see, then, that & and de oie^ in 
French, sometimes united with the definite article. 
This, however, is the case with regard to no other 
Of the prepositions. To be sure, the article, thus 
united with these prepositions is a thing of most ex- 
tensive use in the language. Scarcely a sentence 
can you write without using it in some one or other 
of its forms ; but, this is, in fact, an advantage in 
the learning of its use. The de becomes d? when 
it is immediately followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or with an h mute ; but this is, in fact, 
no change in the form, of the word. It is merely 
an abbreviation, made for the purpose of obtaining 
fulness of sound. 

156. In this part of speech as well as in the Ad- 
verbs there are sometimes more than one word; 
that is to say, one preposition contains more than 
one word : as, vis-d-vis, which, in English, is over- 
against. But, sometimes, the Preposition, like the 
Adverb, is simple in one of the languages and com- 
pound in the other. For instance : par dessous 
(under) ; selon (according to). The same word is, 
as was before observed, sometimes of one part of 
speech and sometimes of another ; and this is very 
frequently the case with these parts of speech, 
which have no variation in the forms of the words. 
But, this is a matter of little consequence ; you will 
soon learn to distinguish one part of speech from 
the other. I hope, indeed, that you have nearly 
done this already. 

156. One of tne dhief things belonging to Prepo- 
sitions is that which is called their governing. They 
are said to govern nouns and pronouns ; that is to 
say, to cause them to be in the objective case. You 
must now look back to paragraphs 72 to 76. Then 
go to paragraph 91. Read these all carefully over 
again now j and, when you have done that you will 
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(tad, that the Prepositions govern, in certain cases, 
the nouns and pronouns. 

157. The main thing of all, however, to be obser^ 
Ted on, under this head, is the different application 
of die prepositions in the two languages. To, as 
we have seen, is generally expressed in French 
by A. But, when this & is used with the verb to 
think (power), for instance, it is no 1 
English by to. For example, the 1 
pense d ma aantt ;. that is to say, wc 
think to my health. But we say, '. 
health. Now, if you reflect a little 
And, that this French phrase is by no 
sonablc ; for, it is, in its fulness, this 
thinking to my health. And our I 
means, I think, or use my thinking I 
tilings, concerning my health, or of, 
to my health. The meaning, wheii 
examine the thing well, is the same 
expression only is different ; but this c 
be very carefully attended to; for, tl 
'of my health is good English, je pens 
is not French at all, any more than I think to my 
health is English. 

198. It is the same with regard to the use of many 
other Prepositions. For example, we say, I play 
on the flute ; but the French say, je joue de la flute ; 



athing-; the French say, jouir oVune chose ; thatis, 
to enjoy of a. thing. We say, near a thing, or near 
to : they say, pres a? une chose ; that is, near of a, 
thing. Pres de la ville : near to the town. Pres de 
dix moie ; nearly, or near to. ten months. Near of 
ten months seems to be nonsense ; but, it is not ; 
it means near to the number of ten months ; or, 
near to the quantity oftime that makes up ten months. 
The meaning, when you come closely to examine 
into the matter, is the same in both languages : the 
manner of expressing that meaning is very differ- 
ent ; and this difference must be strictly attended to. 
169. In thin resoect the Preposition Is, in tiro 
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learning of French, an important part of speech : 
because, though it never changes its form' it is used 
in a manner so very different, in many cases, from 
that in which it is used in English. The Syntax 
will show more fully this difference, which, as I 
have just said, is a very important matter. 

160. Prepositions are not, like Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, and Ad verbs, a very ^numerous class of words. 
I shall, therefore, give a list of the greater part of 
them here, divided into two parts. There are some 
of the Prepositions which are directly followed by 
the Noun or Pronoun ; and others which must have 
the preposition de before the next Noun or Pronoun. 
I shall divide them according to this difference in 
the manner of using them. I shall also give the 
English of each phrase/ Observe, that the French 
de answers to oxufrom as well as of. Observe also, 
that, when I say, that the following prepositkms are 
immediately followed by the noun or pronoun that 
they govern, I do hot mean to shut out the Article, 
for it, in fact, makes a part of the noun. Nor do I 
mean to exclude the possessive pronoun. II est d 
la foire ; il est dans ea chambre. You must never 
forget, that the same assemblage of letters may, in 
some cases, be a, preposition, and, at other times, 
may not be a preposition. Indeed, this has been 
pointed out to you so many times, that the doing 
of it here may seem to be useless ; but, it is a thing 
that you cannot be too well acquainted with. 

JjiH of PreposUions^hich are immediately followed by the 
Noun or Pronoun to which they apply, 

a, - • - - - at or to. 



aprds,- - • - "- after. 

a traven, .... through, 

attendu, - • - - considering, on account o£ 

avant, - - - ' - before. 

avec, .... - -with. 

ehez, ..... at or to. 

comme, - like. 

ooncernant, ... about. 

oontre, .... against. 

dftna. - - - - in. 
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da,- ----of or from. 

de dessus, • from above* 

dadessoua, - - - • fromundeSk 

dep«ia, • since. 

dgrridre, .... behind. 

ctts, ----- from. 

Uevant, * before* 

durant, • • during 

en. ----- in. * 

artse, between. 

envers, - - - to or towards. 

environ, - - - - about. t; 

except^, - - - - except ' • ', 

hormis, ... - excepting, 

f bora, --*.-- but, or except* i 

w malgie, in spite o£ 

mbyennant, - - - for, dv means ot 

nonobstant, - notwithstanding. \ V • 

outre, ----- besides* 

. P»r, by. 

par dessus, ... - above. 

par dessous, ... under or below. 

par deck) .... on this side. 

par dela, on that side. 

parmi, - - - - among. 

pendant, ... - during. 

pour, «r for. 

sans, ----- without 

sau£ ----- save. 

selon, ----- according to. 

sous, ----- under. 

suivant, • . - - - according to. 

sur, - - * - . - upon. 

touchant, - - - - touching. 

vers, ----- towards, about 

vu, ,- - - - - seeing. 

IAst of Prepositions which must have the Preposition dm 
immediately after them, or that Preposition? united with 
the Article, when it becomes do or des. 

a cause, .... because ot 

a couvert, - - - - sheltered from, 

au-deca, - - - - on the side ot 

au-dela, - on the other side, 

au-dessus, - - - - above, 

au-dessous, - - - - below, 

au-devant, - - - - before, 

au-derriere, - - - - behind, 

aodtf, - by, 



afleur, 
a retotir, 
auxdepens, 
a force, 
aux environs, 
au errand regret. 
iPlgard, - 
4 Pinscii, - 
a Perception, 
4 E&oinB, - 
aja reserve, 
a Pabri, - 
al'entour, - 
a Pexclusion, 
a Popposite, 
^Milieu, 
alafaveur, 
a la mode, - 
au moyen, - 
au milieu, - 
cw niveau, - 
-*upr£a, 
auprix 
aup€ru, 
au risque, - 
artison, 
*ezde terse, 
.autravers, • 
en depit, 
pqnir Famour, 
vis-a-vis, 
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near the e<%eo£ 

against, in return. 

at tbe expense. 

by strength of .• 

near about. 

to the great regret of. 

as to. 

unknown to. 

excepted. 

for less, or under* 

reserving only, excepting. 

secure from. 

roundabout 

excluding. 

opposite to. 

instead o£ 

by favour oX 

after the manner o£ 

by means. 

m the middle of. 

even with. 

by, near. 

at the expense of. 

at the peril of. 

at the risk. 

at the rate. 

level with the ground. 

through. 

in spite. 

for the sake. 

over against. 



Besides the above, there are three or four that re- 
quire d before the succeeding Noun or Pronoun. 
These atejusque (as far as) which is written jusqu* 
because the d follows : asjusqu? d la riviere, as^ir 
as the river. Par rapport d sa raaison : with res- 
pect to his house. Quant d son argent: as for his 
money. 

161. Before you go further, it will be well for 
you to read over several times these lists of Prepo- 
sitions. Copy them, that is to say, write them 
down, many times over; so that you may not only 
them again as soon as they meet your eye; but 
that you may be able to write them correctly, with 
all their hyphens, elisions and accents; for these 
are of as much importance. as, aire the leUer$ of 
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which the words are composed. Let it he your 
constant habit to write in- a plain hand. The best 
handwriting is that which is the easiest to read; 
that which can be the most easily read by the great- 
est number of persons. Take care to put all the 
marks and accents; for, though Frenchmen, when 
they write, seldom do k, they ought to do it ; and, in 
your case, the omission would, and must, retard 
your learning ; for, the omission really makes, in 
many cases, nonsense of the whole thing that you 
are writing. Diss is from the time, and Des is <f 
the, or some. Then again, a is hat, and a is <o. 
The la is the, and the la is there. This is sufficient 
to show how necessary it is not to omit accents, 
besides, all writing ought to be correct in all its parts ; 
and, as there is, in this case, nothing but mere atten- 
tion required of you, not to do the thing properly 
would argue that sort of disposition, which, I am 
sure, will never be discovered in my dear Richard. 
If you have a teacher, these lists are excellent things 
as reading' lessons. ' They contain words that are 
seen in every sentence, and that you cannot open 
your mouth without using. But, whether you have 
a teacher or not, write these lists down several 
times over. 



LETTER XII. 

ETJTMOLOGY OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

162. The reason why words of this part of 

' speech are Called Conjunctions has been given you 

^ in paragraph 39. They connect, or conjoin, or join 

] tog-ether, words and sentences. They x like adverbs 

and prepositions, never change their form ; and, 

are, therefore, not attended with any particular 

difficulty. 

163. Some of them are called copulative aid 



I 

ethers d isfwmMv e; the former couple nouns ani 
pronouns together m sense as wel asin place; as: 
the field and the house are sold. The others dis- 
join then m the sense: as: the field is sold, but the 
house is not There is, perhaps, no great practical 
utility ~m this ottrtioction ; but, it fcemg a distinction 
usually made, I have Just noticed it, Someteaehers 
of grammar divide Conjunctions into six or seven 
classes ; but, this is of no use; and, therefore, I 
avoid it. 

154. A thing much more useful than this is, to 
observe, that Che same word is sometimes a Con- 
junction, sometimes an Adverb, and sometimes a 
Preposition. It is the sense in which the word is 
wsed that determines the part of speech to which it 
belongs. Soass of the Conjunctions are simple; 
as: comme (as), and some compound; as: am lieu 
de (instead of> A phrase of considerable length 
is frequently no more than one 'Conjunction; as : 
potez le ca* que, which may be translated into 
English by the single word suppose. *Possa is to 
taf chum. So that the whole of the phrase means 
this : lay down the case thai. We, for instance, say, 
in English, suppose that the enemy declare war. 
The French my, pose* le cos que Pennemi declare 
la guerre. But they can say, as well as we, sup* 
posez que. And we can say, as well as they, sup- 
pose the case that, 

165. When a Conjunction, an Adverb, or a Pre- 
position consists of several words, you must takn 
care how you give to each of the words the mean 
ing which it would have in its distinct state. They 
sometimes have tins meaning, but they mote fre- 
quently have we*. Fee instance, we have, hi Eng- 
lish, this Conjunction, as weU as ; and we use it 
thus ; I was drunk as toeU as won. But, what in 
there weU here 1 Here is something very bad, but 
fnothing at aH wetL We know, that these three 
words, taken together, mean, tn like manner with> 
or, in like degree mM. But, when we find, ia Fren ch 
mmsi bienqne, we ore opt to givotaennh-— ■**** 



separate neaaing , and the* they are, alm**U tkmt, 
which is not their meaning. They; mean the same 
m our as well as. 

166. I shall now insert the principal part vf the 
Conjunctions in alphabetical order, with the English 
afamateach* 



fccausstoue, 

ajcaustde, - 

ft conditioo que, - 

a cure vrai, - 

annque, 

aJfent a&i - 

aiasi, - 

ainsi que, -. 

a. peine, 

acre's que, - 

sprfa cela, - 

apr&tooi, - 

a.pronos, - 

a quel propos, 

a moins que, or de, 

a la vente*, - 

attenau que, 

aacasq&e,- 



auaai bien que, - 
au lieu de, - 
autant que, - 
ou Teste, 
aopsitGt que, 
ay oat one, * 
avant de, - 
avant que de, 
bien entendu que, 
bien loin de, 
bien que, 
our, - 

c'est-a-dire, 
c'est pour quoi, - 
c'eet a dire que, - 
tfestpour, - 
asiague, - 
eelaetant, - 
cela (Stant ainsi, - 
ce n'est pas que; - 
oependant, - 
efltiidse, 



because. 

because ol 

on condition that. 

to speak the troth. . 

to the end that. 

m order to. 

thus, tf*refore aoeordingly. 

lika>likewise. 

hardly, scarcely. 

after. 

after dial. 

after all, upoa the whole. 

by the by. 

wherefore, or to what end. 

unless. 

indeed, in truth. 

whereas, seeing that 

in case that . 

also. 

as well aa 

instead of. 

atr much as. 

aefbr the rest 



before. 

it being understood that 
hi from, so tar front, 
though. 

that is to say. 

therefore. 

that re to «ay that 

it is for. 

that that. 

that beina; the case. 

it being thus. 

not but 

however, in the meanwhile* 

as, whereas. 

a* i^aa though, 
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comme par exempfe, - 

d'accord, - * > 

d'ailleurs, - 

d'autant que, 

d'autant plus que, 

de l'autre cote* - 

de manidre que, - 

de meme que, 

de m&me, - 

deplua, - 

depuia, - 

depuia que, - 

ddsque, 

de sorte que, 

d*ou vient-il que, 

dams, - 

en attendant, - - f 

en attendant que, 

en cas que, - 

encore que,'- 

en effet, * 

enfin, - 

en tant que, - 

en tout can, ... 

ensuite, - 

en un mot, - 

e . . . . . 

etpuie, - 
il eat vrai que, - 
j'en«c«wviena, 
joint que, - 
mats, - 
maia aussi, - 
maia encore, 
mais meme, 
meme, - 
mal a propos, 
neanmoins, - 
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ni, 

ni plus ni moins, 

nosobstant que, - 

no* plus, - 

no* plus que, 

non que. non pas que, - 

non seulement, - 

ou, or ou bien, • - 

outre tela, - 

outre que, - - - 

pane que, ... 



as for example, 
done, agreea. 

besides, otherwise. [cause, 
.for as much as, whereas, Tie 
so much the more as. 
on the other hand, 
in suoh manner that 
as, just as. 
in like manner, 
moreover, besides 
since, 
since that, 
from the time that, 
so that. 

whence comes it that 
then, therefore, 
in the mean time, 
till, until that, 
in case that, 
although, besides that, 
in effect, indeed, 
finally, at last, 
as, in as much as. 
however, let it be as it vnSL 
then, afterwards, 
in a word, 
and. 

and besides, 
it is true that. 
I grant it. 
add to that that 
but 

but also, 
but besides, 
but even, 
even. 

out of place, 
nevertheless, 
nor, neither, 
neither more nor less, 
notwithstanding that 
neither. 

no more than, 
not but 
not only. 
or else, 
besides that 
besides that 
ljocause. 
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uumugus a t iy. 

for what reason. 

whilst. 

put the case that 

for this purpose 

to conclude. 

then. 

why, wherefore. 

provided that 

though, altbstigh. 

although. 

however it may be. 

be the consequence what it wist 

without- 

without doubt. 

truly^ with tsuth. 

to wit. 

i£ whether. 

insomuch that. 

except that. 

if not, or else. 

as soon as. 

suppose that. 

above all, especially. 

whereupon, 
in the meanwhile, 
while these things were- 
adoing. 

as much as, a* many as. 

so far from it 

in such a mannerthtjt 

yet, for all thai. 

every time that. 

seeing that 

167. Conjunctions govern wwdes of verbsr that is 
to say, some conjunctions have one mode^ e$fter ihem f 
and some another mode ; but, the full expfematioa 
of t\m matter must be left till I come to* Letter 
XXVII., in which I shall treat of the Syntax <f 
Conjunctions. The above list contains the far great- 
er part of the Conjunctions. You will observe that,, 
n^any of these words are, as I observed before,, 
sometimes Prepositions and sometimes Adverbs*. 
The words of these two last parts of speech are few 



par consequent, - 
'par quelle raison, 
pendant que, 
pdsex le eas qua, • 
pour cet effety 
pour conclusion, - 
pour lor*, - 
pour quoi, - 
pourvu que, . 
puis, - - - 
quand, 

quand mfeme, 
quand bien 
quoique, 

quoiqu'il en soil* 

sans, sans- que, - 

sans doute, - 

sans mentir, 

■avoir, 

^ . - 

m men que, - 
si ce n'est que, - 
stnon, - 
si-tflt que, - 
■upposez qpue, 
sur toutj 
quoi, - 



tur ces entrefaites, 

tant que, 

tant yen faut que, 

tellement que, 

toutefois, 

toutes les fois quc 7 

vu que, 
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in number, compared with the others, the Article* 
and Pronouns excepted ; and, therefore, they may 
be all written down many times over without much 
labour. Yon will observe, that these are words h»- 
cessantly recurring ; that there can hardly ever be 
a sentence without one or more of them in it ; and 
that the sooner you become acquainted with them 
aUy the better* At I observed, in the case of the 
Prepositions, take care, in writing the words, to part * 
«M the hyphen*, eUsions, and accent*. 



LETTER XIIL 

Oil PASSING, 
MT DEAR RlCIIAtlD, 

168. Yon hare now f one through the whole of 
the Etymology. The object of this part of the Gram- 
mar has been to teach you to distinguish one sort of 
words, or part of speech, from each of the others; 
and also to teach yau how to make the several 
changes m the spelling of the words. The Syntax, 
when yon come to it, will teach you how to choose 
your words in the making of sentences, and also 
how to place them. As yet yon cannot know how 
to write French correctly $ how to make a French 
sentence ; but, before yon go any further, I shall 
give you an Exercise m Parsing, which will lead 
you to reconsider what you have learned. 

169. To Parse, is to put into parte. It conies 
from the Latin word par*, which means part. There 
is a French word, parsemer, which means, to scat* 
ter, or put asunder. And this word, to parse, is used 
by grammarians to denominate the act of taking the 
words of a sentence, one by one, and writing against 
each, the part of speech thai it belongs to. Thus? 
I write a letter to you. I Is a personal pronoun; 
write is a verb ; a is an article ; .letter is a noun; 
to is a preposition 5 yod is a persona pronoun. 
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The one sentanee in French weak! be} Je soar 
Scris une lettre. The jb and Tout are personal pro- 
noons; Bens is a verb; raw is an article; urrrBsio 
a aoutt; and, you eee, there is no preposition; for r 
in this case, vohs means to you. We can say the 
sane thing without the preposition: as, I write ym 
a letter* But we cannot say, I yen write a letter* 
These latter remarks do not, however, belong to 
the subject .immediately before us, though they 
may serve to make an opening and to smooth* tho * 
way to the Syntax. Before you go any further, 
look again at paragraph 43; and attend well to what 
you find there. As you proceed in this work of 
parsing; I beg you to try yourself in the manner 
pointed out in paragraph 42. 

170. I shall now give you a series of sentences- 
to parse. They will be of very simple construction. 
I shall give the French as well as the English of 
each sentence. The first sentence I shott parse my* 
self; and you will proceed with the rest, and go pa- . 
tiently through the whole of the sentences, taking;, 
word byword, writing them down, and writing? 
against them in the manner that you will find hi the 
example that I am about to give you. You have 
been told before, that you are never to expect, that 
a phrase, however short it may be, is to be transls> 
ted from one language into the other, word for word. 
you will now #ec that this is the case. I shell mark 
these little exercises, A, B, C, and so on ; m order r 
that I may easily refer you to them, if necessary. 
When you have gone through one of these little fix- 
eteises, you ought, where you have any doubt, to look 
at the Dictionary. It will tell you; whether you have 
done the Exercise properly. But look well at each 
word before you write against it. Consider wett 
its meaning ana the function it performs in this par- 
ticular case. One Exercise done with case is worth* 
a thousand done carelessly. 
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A. Le Serin est, aprds le 
Roesignol V oiseau qui chante 
le roieux, et qui a la vbiz la 
plus forte, it apprend aise- 
ment, quand il est jeune, a 
parler. et a aiffler deB airs de 
flageolet; ee qu'il fait pins 
fecdement que le JPwicon, et 
il le fait mieux. 
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The Gmary is, after the 
Nightingale, the bird which 
sings the best, and which hat; 
the strongest voice. It learns 
easily when it is young, to 
talk, and to whistle tunes of 
the flageolet; which it does 
more readily than the Chqf- 
Jlnchf and it does it better. 



Le, 


Article. 


The, 


Article. 


Serin, 


noun. 


Canary, 


noun. 


apt**, 


verb* 
preposition, 


after. 


verb, 
preposition. 


b 


article. 


the, 


article. ' 


Rossignol, 


noun. 


Nightingale, noun. 


F f 


article. 


the, 


article. 


oiseau, 


noun. 


bird, 


noun. 


J, J}^ + m 

CEWBWf 


relative pronoun, 
verb. 


which, 
sings, 


relative pronoun, 
verb. 


K 


article* 


the, 


article. 


mieux, 


adverb. 


best, 


adverb. 


*>. 


conjunction. 


and, 


conjunction. 


r 


relative pronoun, 
verb. 


which, 
has, 


relative pronoun 
verb. 


K 


article. 


the, 


article. 


vouc, 
la plus, 
forte, 


noun. 

adverb. 

adjective. 


strongest, 
voice, 


adjective, 
noun. 


apprend, 
aJmment, • 


pronoun. - 
adverb. 


It, 

learns, 

easily, 


pronoun. 

verb. 

adverb. 


quand, 
it 


adverb, 
pronoun. 


when, 

it» 


adverb, 
pronoun. 


«** 


verb. 


i% 


verb. 


fcune, 
patter, 


adjective. 


youn& 


adjective. 


preposition, 
verb. 


taJk, 


preposition, 
verb. 


£ 


conjunction. 


and, 


conjunction. 


stffler, 


preposition, 
vero. 


whistle, 


preposition, 
verb. 


des, 


article united 


tunes, 


noun. 




with preposition 






sirs. 


noun. 


o£ 


preposition. 


2* , 


preposition. 


the, 


article. 


flageolet, 


noun. 


flageolet, 


noun. 


fM u '» 


pronoun. 


which, 


relative pfoossss. 


1. 


pronoun. 


% 


pronoun* 


ft*, 


verb, 


* 


verb. 



tie 


OH PARSING. 


[Uti* 


facttement, 


adverb, 
adverb. 


more) 
readily, 


adverb, 
adverb. 


Procoa, 


conjunction. 

article. 

noun. 


than, 

the, 

Chaffinch, 


conjunction 

article. 

noun. 


*. 


conjunction. 


and, 


conjunction. 


4. 


pronoun. 


*, 


pronoun. 


fe 


pronoun. 


doea, 


verb. 


fait, 


verb. 


it, 


pronoun. 


mieux. 


adverb. 


better. 


adverb. 


171. If 


you examine well the words of these two 



little pieces of writing, the examination will sfrow 
you a great deal as to, the difference in the two lan- 
guages. Look at the closing parts for instance. 
The French say, il le fait mieux; that is, he does 
it better ; but we say, U does it better. The Cana- 
ry-Bird is a Tie in French, and an it in English ; 
and, you see, the French put the words in an order 
verydifferent from that which we employ. 

172. Now proceed in the same way with the lit- 
tle pieces of French and English which follow here. 
They have been selected for their clearness and sim- 
plicity. The English and French both are given, 
in Order that you may compare the one with the 
other. The translation is not elegant, but as literal 
as it could be made without making the English a 
sort of broken English. Instead of saying, "the 
Canary-bird is, after the Nightingale, the bird which 
sings the best, and which has the strongest voice:" 
instead of this, it might have been thus: "Except 
the Nightingale, the Canary is the best singing-bird, 
and has the strongest voice." This would have been 
rather better English / but, in order to make the 
matter as little difficult as possible for you, the trans- 
lation has been made, as nearly as I could well make 
it, word for word; but, yet, you see, it is not word 
for word, even in this simple instance. 

173. The way to proceed with the following sen- 
tences is precisely that which has been just pointed 
out ^paragraph 170. And, let me beg of you not 
to slur this business over, but go patiently through 
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it, writing down, m a plain head, all the eentemeeay 
English as well as French ; ana, when you have 
parsed one of the sentences, examine it by the Dic- 
tionary, to see whether what you have done be cor- 
rectly done. Paragraphs 42 and 43 contain natter, 
which you should now have fresh in your mind. 
Read, therefore, those two paragraphs again very 
attentively, and, white you are at your work of 
parsing, act according to what is stated in those 
paragraphs; for, unless you attend to that, your 
parsing cannot be correct, and you will not profit, 
in the degree that you ought to profit, from your 
labour. 



B. Cest du nom Latin, Lu- 
ckUUa, ou'on a forme* le nom 
de RoeeignoL Cette 6tymo- 
logie est Deaucoup meilleure 

2ue toutes celles donnees but 
i nom de cet oieeau. 

C. Le moineau est un oiseau 
tres commun : il pdse un Deu 

SIub cPune once ; il a six ponces 
e longueur depuis la pointe 
du bee jusqu'au bout de la 
queue. 

D. Le ehardonneret est un 
petit oiseau, qui a le bee de 
figure conique, blanch&tre. II 
est plus petit que le moineau ; 
le sommet de sa tftte est noir, 
ses msjchoires sont blanches de 
mime que le derridrede sa tete. 

E. Le chant de l'alouette est 
trds divertissant ; il est vane* ; 
les bemols et lee bequarres s*y 
distinguent tres-bien. 

F. Le pincon est un oiseau 
un peu plus petit qu* un moin- 
eau \ sa queue est asssz lon- 
gue; le mile a la poitrioe 
rousstoe; le bee plombe*, la 
tftte bl&aeh&tre ; la partie pes- 
ttrieure du dos o?un cenar6- 
vett, et Fastetieure grite; le 



It is from the Latin name, 
Litciniola, that we have form- 
ed the word RossupicL This 
etymology is much better than 
all those given on the name of 
this bird. 

The sparrow is a very com- 
mon bird; it weighs a little 
more than an ounce, it is six 
inches long from tlie point of 
the beak to the tip of die 
tail. 

The goldfinch is a small 
bird, which has the beak of a 
conical shape, and whitish. It 
is smaller than the sparrow; 
the top of its head is black, its 

S'lls 'are white, the same as 
e back of its head. 

The singing of the lark it 
very diverting; it is varied; 
the Bs flat and the Bb sharp 
are distinguished in it very 
easily. 

The chaffinch is a bird a 
little smaller than a sparrow; 
its tail is pretty long ; the male 
has a reddish breast ; the beak 
lead-coloured, the head whit- 
ish ; the hinder part of the back 
of a green-ash colour, and the 
forepart grey j round the eyrfs. 
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da* jpoo^ 1* e^S** 1* 
jjbitrine et leaedteataaoe*; le 
oou eeint de la meme couleur, 
rougeatre ; les ailei noires, 
aver, une triple tache blanche. 

G. Lee champs ou verts ont, 
awum les jajrdins, kurs fruit* 
partisuliers a chaque miaou da 
ranoee. 

H. Les abeilles, ou mouches 
a midl, sont d'un grand profit 
a lamaison, par le miel, la cire 
et leaefsaimequ'elleadonnent: 
eDe* ne content rien a nourrir, 
et ne demandent que quelques 
soins. 

L Le ver a soie, Tune des 
plus riche et des plus surpre- 
nantes productions de la na- 
ture, n'offre pas moint qua les 
abeilles, de Futile, de l'agrea- 
ble, et mSme du merveilleux. 
J. LePaon,oiseau fort connue 
a cause de la beaute" de sa 

2ueue, magnifiquement paree 
e difKrentes couleurs et qui 
•amble representor de grands 
yeux. 

K. Les pigeons communs 
soot, ou fuvards ou domes- 
tiques ; les derniers ne quittent 
presque pas la maison, mais 
tea autre* vont chereher leur 
vie au loin; les una ni les 
autres ne perchentpoint but 
1m arbres, et ils different par- 
la du pigeon ramier, qui ha- 
bite les bois. 

L. Pour reussir a elevar 
des poulea, il faut savoir les 
choisir. 

H. La race, venue des Indes, 
est d' un grand profit, parce 
qu'elle multiplie beauooup, 
ajsemen} et souvent. 

N. Les plume s des oiea leur 
chair, leur graisse et le\urs 
csufs, dont elles font par an 
trois pontes tre*s abondantes, 
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the throat, $bb breaafc ant sides 
tan-coloured; the neck with a 
circle of the same colour, red- 
dish; the wings black, with 
three white spots. 

The open fields have, -lite 
the gardens, their particular 
fruits at each season of the 
year. 

Bees a*e of great use m a 
house, on account of the honey, 
the wax, and the swarms that 
they produce : they cost no- 
thing to keep, ana want no 
thing but a little care. 

The Bilk- worm, one of the 
most rich and most surprising 
productions of nature, offers, 
not less than bees, that which 
is useful, agreeable, and even 
wonderful. 

The peacock, a bird well 
known on account of the beau- 
ty of his tail magnificently 
adorned with different colours, 
which seem to represent great 
eyes. 

Common pigeons are either 
wild or tame, tne last scarce- 
ly quit the house, but the 
others seek their living at a 
distance ; neither the one nor 
the other perch on trees, and 
they differ in that from the 
wood-pigeon which lives in 
the woods. 

To succeed in raising fowls, . 
we must know how to choose 
the breeders. 

The race that come from 
India (turkeys) are very pro-. 
Stable, because they multiply 
much, easily and often. 

The feathers of geese, their 
flesh, their grease, and their 
eggs, of which *hey have 
yearly three very abundant 



at beaucoup de profit, d'au- 
nt qu'ellei vivent trd« long- 
aipg; elles Bout assez vigi- 
ptet pour servtr de sure 
jde la nuit, au moiodre bruit 



profit, and 



sufficiently vigilant, to i 
an a aure guard In the nigm i 
at the smallest noise they woke 
and give loud cries which 



it eanetons. Cea tr 



dtngue encore i son ecu qui 
est q' un vert dore" et chan- 

rnt; il a guelques plumee 
la. queue retrousseee vera 
«m eitiemiiifi luperieure. 

P. 1^ cochon eet un animal, 
sale, gourmand, et qui fait <lu 
rlegat partout oil il passe ; c£- 
pendaut, e'en nn de ceux qui 



■refit, parce 






ochons. Le cochon 



lepaye,et 
a. Lea farinea i 



graines, 



biaseiit neturellement la fer- 
mentation, et «mt mftamor- 
phosees en veritable liqueur. 
IL Comme aliment ordinaie, 
eomme aasaisonnement, — 
merem&le.lelaitestd'i 



and die young one ; the 

male is bigger than the female, 
and i a di atingu ishad besides by 
his neck which ia of a gilded 
and changeable green ! he ha* 
■fflme feather h in the tail curled 
lack towarda hie head. 

The hog is a filthy animal; 
i glutton, and one that makes 
destruction wherever he gee* ; 
but he is one of Ihoee which 
yield the moat profit, because 
a bow Imiows twice a year, 
and has, each time, from ten 



Ther 

, tad left to 

iroper degree of heat for 
r . tuoua fermentation, natu- 
rally undergoes (he fermenta- 
tion and ia metamorphosed 
into real spirituous liquors. 

As ordinary food, aa an in- 
gredient, as a remedy, milk ia 
ji article of great value. 



S. Le iarainage i 
lea oplrationa d 



it plu 

car il erige des u 

par-Jculieres et tr 

T. L' eiereice i 



operations of agriculture, hut 
in a way mora compact arid . 
much more pleasing i for it 
requires knowledge at once 
minute and very extensive. 
The exercise of hunting oam-; 



ant fav o ra b l e 4 la sanaS ; e*et 
Pexeraioe le phis hub pour le 
se eps, el k repos le plus agr6» 
able pow Pesprit. 

U/Lapeehee«tunagreable 
Basse-temps qu'on peut pren- 
dre )t kt campagne; eils est 
divarrfssanlt, utile et cPune 
pratique facile pour pea qu'on 
ait de patience, 

V. Lea petites chasses, qui 
se font a peu de frail et iana 
peine dans lea cbflerentes sat- 
sons de 1'aimee, et but toot 
pendant l'automne et rTiiver, 
sent tres-amuaantea 

W. Le cheTal eat eelai de 
toua lea animanx qui, avec 
una grande taille, a le plus 
<f elegance et de proportion 
dans les parties da corps. 
Cost le pros necessaire, le 

5 las noble de tout les animaux 
emestiques. 

X. L* ane est cPun tempe- 
rament melancolique, patient 
et laborieux, mais rort-obstine ; 
il porte des fardeux consider- 
ables pour sagrosseur: il tire 
a- la charrette, et It la charrue 
dans les terres legdres: il vit 
de peu, et ne coute presque 
rien a nourrir. 

Y. Lesbetesalainesontles 
bestiaux qui font le plus de 
profit par leur f6condite\ leur 
toison, leur chair, leur lait, 
leur graisse, leura peaux, leur 
fumier meme. Un troupeau 
est 1'ame <Pune forme. 

Z. Le boeuf est le plus esthne* 
cfotrtre les betes a comes; il 
coute peu cPentretien, et rand 
beaucoup de profit ; il est bon ' 
au trait et It la charrue, peu 
sojet aux tnatariSes, et alee a 
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not but be, like every ct&r, 
favourable to health ; it is the 
exercise the most heeJthy fof 
the body, and the relaxation 
the most agreeable for Ate 
mind. 

Pishing is an agreeable pas- 
time that you may have ia 
die country; it is diverting, 
useful and easy to do, if you 
have but a little patience. 

TOe smaller sports, which 
are followed at little expense 
and without trouble in the 
different seasons of the vear, 
and particularly in the autumn 
and in the winter, are very 
amusing. 

The horse is, of all animals, 




has the most elegance 
proportion in the parts of the 
body. It is the most necessa- 
ry, the most noble, of all do- 
mestic animala 

The ass is of a gloomy tem- 
per, patient and laborious, but 
very obstinate ; he carries 
large burdens for his size; he 
draws the cart, and the plough 
in light lands ; he lives upoa 
little, and costs scarcely ajjj 
thing to keep. 

Sheep are the animate, 
which yield the greatest profit, 
from their fecundity, their 
fleece, their flesh, their milk, 
their fat, their skins, even their 
dung. A flock is the soul «f 
a form. 

The ox is the most valuable 
amongst horned animals.! be 
costs little, and yields a, rteat 
deal of profit ; he is goo4 for 
draught and for the pfettfh, 
little subject to maMei and 
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eawly cored of them; be live* 
to a pretty good age ; Jthue 
wants scarcely any barae« 
for him, though inert ia *• 
animal more fit for the ptoagfc. 



*» gofajju i\ &**& long- 
temps ; n ne lui taut preaqut 
point de harnois, quoiqu'il tfy 
ah pas d'animal qui eoit proi 



ah pat d'animal c 
propre a labourer. 



LETTER XIV. 

■blatgfg to thb oentors op noons, and to the ©oh* 
juoattons an» thb irregularities of verbs. 

My bear Richard, 

174. J now come to those cumbrous masse* 
of words, which, if they had been introduced be- 
fore, would have wholly broken asunder that chain 
of instruction, which I wished to keep entire. In 
paragraphs 64 and 65, 1 put off*, as you will recollect, 
what I had further to say on the genders of nouns; 
acid, you will also recollect, that, in paragraphs 121 
and 122, 1 put off what I had further to say on the 
tin Conjugations of Regular Verbs, and on the 
Irregular Verbs. If you now read again para- 
graph 122, it will not be necessary for me to say, 
m this place, any thing further respecting my ree- 
tens for having thus postponed the details upon 
these three subjects. These details I shall now 
give, under the three heads just named ; and I call 
these so many tasks, because this word implies a 
rather laborious affair. Indeed that which you will 
find pointed out by this Letter is mere labour .for 
the handy the epe, and the memory. Hie genders 
of Nouns belonged to the Etymology of Nouns ; 
the Conjugations and Irregularities of Verbs be- 
Imged to the Etywology of Verbs; and, the j»rt»- 
cvples relating to them were sufficiently dwelt onin 
the proper places: hut, the detail*, the listtflh* 
neve **emorv-part, amid not be gone mto Jftpge, 
without making, in your study of principles, cbajma 
too wide. Having gone through th* Mywptygr 
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of all the sorts of words, or parts of sptpch, we 
come to a proper place for introducing these details ; 
for, though they are matters for the memory only, 
they ought to be pretty well secured before we go 
further in advance. When we have secured them, 
we shall enter upon the Syntax ; and shall find it, 
I trust, a matter of pleasure rather than of toil. 

175. Our first Task is, then, the ascertaining of 
the Genders of Nouns. Now read paragraphs, 
from 54 to 65, both inclusive, carefully through. 
When you have done that, look attentively at para- 
graph 64 once more ; for I am now going to give 
you a specimen of my way of going to work as I 
nave described it in this last-mentioned paragraph. 
I shall begin with letter A of the Dictionary ; that 
is to say, with the beginning. I shall, in giving you 
this specimen, take some houns that begin with that 
Letter. Then take some that begin with B; and 
so oh, till I have gone through the alphabet. 

176. The Task is, simply that of writing down, 
in alphabetical order, in a little blank-book, all the 
nouns in the language ; and just putting le or la be- 
fore each, according to the gender. In the Dic- 
tionary you will find against each noun 8. m. or s.f. 
that is to say, substantive (or noun) masculine ; or, 
substantive (or noun) feminine. And, when you 
write the nouns in your book, you will put before 
each the le or the la according as you find the noun 
to be a masculine, or a feminine. 

177. But, you cannot go through the whole of 
the Dictionary precisely in this way; for, if the 
noun begin with a vowel, or with an h mute,' the 
definite article for both genders is V. Therefore, in 
these cases ; that is to say, as to the nouns beginning 
with a, e, t ? o } u, and h mute, you must use the -in- 
definite article, un or une. 

• 178. Then again, there are some nouns, which 
"begin with a vowel, and which have neither plural 
nor singular : as argent We cannot say, un argent 
So that, in such a case a^ this, the best way will be 



to put the adjective good (bon or bonne) before the 
noun ; and that will very plainly mark the gender. 
179. There are, besides, some few nouns that are 
plural and never singular: as, vivres, victuals. 
Now, the plural definite article, les, is for both gen- 
ders. In such cases also you must put the adjec- 
tive, as in the case of argent : and, thus, you will, 
of course, write : de bon argent, debonsfiyres ; but, 
vtfien you have to write down water and snuffers^ 
yon will write, cfe bon eau, and de bonnes mouchettes. 
' 180. I have not put the English opposite the 
French. It is of no use in this case. It can only 
add to the labour, and thereby cause a loss of time. 
The Object is to get the genders of the nouns well 
fixed in your memory ; and, for the doing of this, 
there is nothing like the writing of the thing down. 
But, let me now give the little specimen that I have 
been talking of; and, when I have done that, I have 
another remark, or two to make on the subject. 



a. a 

nnaune: an alder tree.de bon babeurre. 
uneatme: aneH. labartrine. 



da bon argent 

IK 

to flani. 
todamaa. 
la aame. 

a 

to genre. 

tognsette. 

tegotfe. 

tojevneaee. 
toJeOne. 
to Jen. 

N. 

lenain. 
la nageoirt. 
toM&aance. 

a. 

toqnaiche. 

toqoartand* 

feqnurtre. 



lebac. 

K. 

de bonne ean. 
use 6banche. 
un e*blouissement. 

H. 

de bonnet hardea. 

lahacne. 

to haricot. 

L. 

to Hvre : the boot. 
la Hvre; the pound 
d'Stroites limitea. 

O. 

on call, 
un <Bnf. 
nneoye. 

torenard. 
la recompense 
Urifcohe. 



a 

la capote. 

tacaque, 

tecovtean. 



de bon froment. 
la framboise, 
to framboiaier. 

L 

une Image, 
una Intrigue, 
uninterprete. 

H 

lemot 
lemagaxin. 
debona mattfrfcnx 

P. 

lapomme. 
la poire. 
topnUa. 

8. 

la source. 
Ieaonge. 
toaoureu. 



• 



/ 



fl* «r««r IT*** 




v. ▼. 

on Mage. de lonftoe* 

ugtat*. Ufmi: 



Y. Z. 

yedMi le Hill* 

tesefe 
lasiteliM. 

181. In paragraphs 178 and 178, 1 directed yo#t6> 
take the adjective g<eod (6on or bone, do*** mr 
tame*); but, in some cases* this adjective would 
stake nonsense of the phrase. It is very well to 
say, de bon barbeurre, good buttermilk; but, it' 
would be nonsense to aay.de bonnes veteamce^ 
flood holiday*. Therefore I have put longuee be^ 
fore vacances, which denotes the gender as dearly 
aa the adjective bormes would do it. 

182. You will observe, that I have merely given 
a specimen under each letter of the alphabet I 
have 'not taken the nouns which stand first under 
each letter. But you will begin at the first noun 
under A. and will write down every one, in the or- 
der in which you find it placed in the dictionary* 
Observe, however, that where the same noun has) 
several distinct significations^nnd is, therefore, re- 
peated several^ times in the Dictionary ; as in the- 
case of the noun mot, you need write the word down\ 
but once ; unless, indeed, as is sometimes' the case, 
the same noun, that is to say, a noun consisting of 
the same letters, and those letters placed in the same 
order, be masculine in-one sm$e and feminine hr 
another. This is the case with regard to the two 
nouns which stand first under the letter A in the' 
foregoing specimens; and also in the case of the 
two first nouns under the letter L. When this la 
the case it will be useful to write down, the English 
of the words, as I have done in the two cases just 
pointed out 

183. Now, this is the Task ; and, aome labour it 
certainly doe? require ; but, H does not require any 
great deal of labour. Hie whole of the nouns may 
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be written down, in this way, in six days. But 
when I had written the whole down upon paper of 
the common size, I copied them into a little book, 
made of very thin paper, three inches long, and two 
wide. I divided the pages of this hook each into 
two columns, and each cohinra had about thirty 
nouns. This little book was always about me. ft 
went into my pocket book, and did not, perhaps, 
weigh the twentieth part of an ounce. Sitting, 
walking, riding ; whatever my situation, I couM 
always refer to my little book in a moment. This 
method is, therefore, the one that I beg you to pur- 
sue. Once more let me remind you of the neces- 
sity of writing down the words correctly. You 
must not omit any of the accents; for they, as you 
have seen before, are, in some cases, of as much 
importance as the letters. Write in a plain hand. 
Writing may be neat and plain, though very small, 
which yours roust be when you come to put the 
nouns into the little book before mentioned. 

•184. Having performed this task, which may 
possibly require ten days to do it well, and to make 
your little book in a very neat manner, you will 
proceed to the next task ; but, before you do this, 
spend two days in reading through all the foregoing 
thirteen lbtters; because, by the end of the ten 
days, which the list of nouns will demand, it will be 
necessary to bring your mind back to the previous 
. part of the grammar. Having read carefully through 
the whole of the grammar up to this place, having 
taken this review of your labours, you will proceed 
to the next task, which is by no means less neces- 
sary, but is much less laborious. 

185. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs forms 
the subjeet of the second task. In paragraph 118, 
I have explained the meaning of the word Conjuga- 
tion, and have given you the conjugation of an Eng- 
lish Verb and of a French Verb. In paragraphs 
120 and 121, 1 have spoken of the ten Cvntogatum* 
of French Verbs, and. in paragraph 15B, I have 

II* 



[lift*? 

•jekenof 4te bngvkr Keror. R^^h^p* 
imgi*phs ciffeftitty through mm. Pay great atten? 
tkm to all that they contain ; and, When yoo hav* 

rae through them in this careful manner, yott wW 
ready to ester on the ten conjugation*. 

189, If I had to make a Dictionary, I would malte 
bat *»q conjugations^ hot I must take the DictfcJnV 
ry as I And it. It is, however, a matter of H/t&f 
consequence, so that we attend to what we art? 
about* The French verbs are, as was observed n? 
paragraph 121, considered as divided intl* ten t&fc 
jugatitm*. These are denoted in the Dictionary by 
the figures, 1, 2, 3, and so on to 10. You have seen; 
that a French verb takes more than thirty different 
forma. These forma are different accord ing to the* 
different conjugations. Yon have seen that Ttritt? 
ft© kill) becomes toe^ towns, tmez^ tuertt. But, AonV 
(to act) becomes, in some cases, ngi*, agissoft$ t 
agiesez, agissenL The changes in this last verb 
are very different from those in the former verb: 
These two verbs are said to belong to different con- 
jugations, because the changes in one of them are 1 
different from the changes in the other ; and, if yotf 
look into the Dictionary you will find the figure I 
after Tuer and the figure 2 after Agir ; because the 
former verb is of the first and the latter of the se- 
cond conjugation. 

187. You will now be ready to ask, what are th£ 
marks which designate the conjugations ; that i&tfc 
say, what is it that make* t» say, that this verb 
belongs to such a conjugation, and thai verb belong* 
to such other conjugation ? The designating marks 
are the endings of the verbs. And the method 
adopted has been this: to call the verbs ending in 
er verbs of the first conjugation, those in ir of tip 
second, in tit of the third, in enir of ttoe fourth, in 
evovr of the fifth, in aire of the sixth, toffttdrfc of the 
seventh, in aitre of the eighth, vat vtire of the nhitft, 
i* <&* of the tenth. 

18& But, y<m may say, wtort is flie^<? of atf 
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t^B'clafisi^mg.t O^r ! a great ddal oT tt*e> af I feu 
new show you. Suppose you hate to tvajNriate thk, 
phrase: Youktilaskeep. You write: voasrueattt^ 
moatoa. Then this phrase i you ad **&* You$ if 
you paid no attention to conjugation, would write, 
vQua^agiz bien. But, knowing by its ending, that 
oftr is of the second conjugation, and, having learn- 
ed the manner of making the changes in the verbs 
of that conjugation, you would write, notogri*,b«t 

. 189* What you have now to do, then, is to team 
the manner of making the changes in the verbs of 
aB these ton amjugaiionM. In order to teach yon 
thk) I shall take one verb of each of the ten conju* 
gaifons, and conjugate it -ell through ; that is to say, 
exhibit it in all its forms, from that of the Infinite 
Mode to that of the Participle, in the same manner 
that I have exhibited the verb Tuer, in paragraph 
118. The verbs which I shall take for this purpose 
are- the following : 



1. Tom, to kill. 

% Agib, to act 

3. Mentis, to lie. 

4. Venik, to come. 

5. Dbvchb, to owe. 



6. Fairs, to make, or do. 

7. Joindeb, to join. 

8. CroItbe, to grow 

9. Cuire, to cook. 
10. Vbndbe, to sell. 



Here is one verb of each of the ten conjugations; 
and, if you were to look out these verbs in the Dic- 
tionary, you would find a figure against each agree- 
ing with what you see here. Bear in mind, then, 
that the verbs of the first conjugation end in er, 
those of the -second in ir, of the third in ftr, the 
fourth in enir, the fifth ev&ir, the sixth aire, the 
seventh omdre, the eighth oitre, the ninth Hire, and 
the tenth endre and ondre. 

190. There will be some remarks to make upon 
each conjugation, and, in order that all may be as 
plain as possible, I shall make one page contain the 
remarks on each conjugation, and shall exhibit a 
verb regnlarry conjugated on the opposite page ; so 
that, when you turn over the leaf, you win come to 
a fresh conjugation. 
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191. FIRST CONJUGATION. Paragraphs 1*1 
sad 128 hate explained to you what Irregular 
Verb* are ; and yon are to observe, that there are 
seme of those of each Conjugation. But, besides 
these irregulars, there are tome little irregularities 
in several of the verbs of this first conjugation. 1. 
When there is a g immediately before the er, the e 
is not dropped in those parts of the verb which tfe- 

E an o or an a to come after the g. In Nager 
svim), for instance, we should, if we followed 
w eneral rule, say, je nagoU ; out, this would 
introduce the hard sound of gois : we, therefore, 
say, je nageais. And, in the active participle, we 
say, nageant; and not nagant.*—% When a ques- 
tion is asked, and the verbis immediately followed 
by the pronoun je r ihe e is changed into an i: as 
tut-je ? Kill I ?--3. Verbs which end in uyer. oyer , 
oyer, and eyer, are, by some writers, made to cnange 
the y into t, in those parts of the verb where the y 
comes immediately before an a mute ; and, there- 
fore, instead ofje paye (I pay), such writers use,^ 
pate. The verb envoyer (to send) makes enverrai, 
in the future, and enverrois, in the past of the sub- 
junctive :— 4. The verbs appeler (to call) and jeter 
So throw) double the I and the t in those parts of 
e verb which take an e mute immediately after the 
I and t: te,fappeUe, and not fappele ; je jett& > %n& 
not iejete. This is the case in a very few other in- 
stances. — 5. When the verb ends in cer, the c must 
have a ceditte placed under it, when it is immedi- 
ately followed by an a or an o: as : tracer (to trace), 
je trapris, il tract. — These irregularities amount to 
very little ; and all the verbs in er are to be consi- 
dered as regular y except Aller and Puer.— 6. In 
the part of the verb which ends with a vowel, and 
which, when a question is asked, is followed by U 
or elte, there must be a * put between the verb and 
the H or elle, with a double hyphen ; thus : tue-t-U? 
does he kill ? tua-t-il? did he kill? This is merely 
for the sake of the sound, which, without - the C, 
would be very disagreeable. 



XIV.' 



♦a 



Mfc 



fa*. 



$ Part 
Jtmtr/tef 
Time, 



Pat 



Future 
Tim*. 



Prment 
Time. 



Part 

trtpBrfect 

TSmt. 



Past 

Pftfifti 
TiWL 



tm 



IMFUXniVH MODE. 

Tntr, To Kffl. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



jetoe 

tatties 

il toe / 

noos toons 

voostoes 

ustuent 

je tools 
tu toots* 
iltuoit 
noos talons 
vou8 tuies 
ilstaoient 

jetaal 

tutuas 

iltoa 

noos toimes 

voos tofktes 

iistuerent 

jetuerai 
to toeras 
iltucra 
nous taerons 
voas taeres 
Ub tacront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je toe 
to toes 
iltoe 

noos taions 
voas tales 
lis toent 

jetoerois 

totoerois 

iltueroit 

noastaerisat 

voos tueriez 

iletueroient 

tetaasse 

tataasses 

ilto&t 

noos toas s to n s 

▼oostasssies 

ite tnasient 



I kill 

tboakftlast 
be kite 
we kill 
you kill 
they km 

Ikffled 
thoo killed* 
he kflled 
we killed 
too killed 
they killed 

I killed 
thou killedst 
he killed 
we killed 
too killed 
they killed 

I shall km 
thou shalt kill 
he shall klH 
we shall kill 
you shall kill 
they shall kill 

MODE. t 

I may kill 
thou may est kill 
he may kill 
we may klH 
you may kill 
they may kill 

I should kiU 
thou fhouldett kill 
he should kill 
we should kill 
too should kill 
they should kill 

I might kin 
thou mighteet kffl 
he might kUl 
we might kin 
yoo might kffl 
they mlf ht kill 



kill 

let him UB 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

— I toons 1st m kiU 

toes kitt 

Iqu'ilstueot 1st 



toant 



kitting 



I 



to* killed- 
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192. SECOND CONJUGATION. The Verbs of 
this conjugation end (in their infinitive mode) in tr. 
TTiere are, however, two other conjugations which 
end in ir ; namely, the third and fourth, as you 
have seen in paragraph 189. But, these two end in 
tir and enir. Of the second conjugation, the verb 
on the opposite page is one. There are about 200 
verbs of this second conjugation. — I have before 
observed, that, in conjugating the verbs, I purposely 
leave out the compound times, because they present 
no additional change in the form of the verb : they 
merely present you with a conjugation of the verbs 
avoir and itre with the passive participle after them. 
In the Subjunctive Mode, &que is understood, always ; 
as, quefagisse, that I may act; but the que is left 
out, in the conjugations, in order to avoid encum- 
bering the page. The two languages differ so very 
widely in the cases where these mays and mights 
ond'shoulds or woulds come in, that it is impossible 
to translate literally. This matter will be fully ex- 
plained in Letter XXIV., where I shall show how 
the French supply the»place of these little words. — 
It may be useful to add a word or two here about 
the participles. The active participle, as tuant, 
agissant, never changes its form ; but, the passive 
' participle does change its form, in some cases. Tut, 
for instance, is the passive participle of the verb 
Tuer; but. this participle is sometimes tut, at others, 
tuis, at others, tuie, and at others, tuces. When 
the passive participle ought to change its form, and 
when it ought not, is not to be learned by us with- 
out great attention. This matter, which is of the 
first importance, I shall treat of fully in the Syntax 
of Verbs, in Letter XXIII. The changes in the 
form of the passive participle are not given in the 
conjugations ; because the participle is not always 
subject to change. The changes depend upon 
the construction of the sentence in which the parti- 
ciple is used: and you have not yet come to the 
construction of sentences. 



XIV.] 



BSGVLAR VBRBS. 



Ill 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 

Time. 



Past 
imperfect 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



quMl agisse 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Agir To Act 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



j'agfe 

tuagis 

ilagit 

nous 

vous agissez 

lis agissent 

yagissois 
tuagissois 
11 agissoit 
nous agisstons 
voob agissiez 
lis agissoient 

j'agis 

tuagis 

ilagit 

nousagtmes 

vousagttes 

ilsagirent 

j'agirai 
ta agira 
11 agira 
nous agtrons 
tou8 agirez 
ils agirsnt 



I act 

thouactest 
he acta 
we act 
you act 
they ad 

I acted 
thouactedst 
he acted 
we acted 
you acted 
they acted 

I acted 
thouactedst 
he acted 
we acted 
you acted 
they acted 

I then act 
thou shall act 
he shall act 
we shall act 
you shall act 
they shall act 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



j' agisse 
tuagisses 
il agisse 
nous agissions 
vous agissiez 
ils agissent 

fagirois 
tu agirois 
11 agiroit 
nous aglrions 
vous agiriez 
ilsagirolent 

j' agisse 

tuagisses 

ilagit 

nous agissions 

vous agissiez 

ils agissent 



I may act 
thou mayest act 
he may act 
we may act 
you may act 
they may act 

I should act 
thou ahouMest act 
he should act 
we should act 
you should act 
they should act 

I might act 
thou mightest act 
he might act 
we might act 
you might act 
they might act 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

agissons 



act 

let him act 



agissez 

qu' ils agissent 



let us act 

act 

let them act 



t 



agissant acting | aft acts* 



j"^*^" ^■J*""*"* ■* ^^■■■■■ISS"^ ■ •■^■SJSn^pfi 



103. THIRD CONJUGATION. These are vert* 
m *tr, though it ought to be observed, that there are 
some of the verbis of the bbcokd conjugation which 
end in tir. However, this can produce no mistake, 
because I shall here subjoin a list of all the verbs of 
this conjugation,— There are thirteen of them; 
and they are as follows : 

fOoMMtlr, to content Reaentay to resect 

Dementir, togivethelie. Reaeorttr, to go oat ajainv 

Deeeerrir, to clear the table. Sentir, to feel. 

Mentir, to lie. Servftr, te serve. 

Partir, to set out SeBepeniir, to repent 

Preeeentir, toforeaee. Sottfar, to go out 

Repartir, to eet out again. 

You will see, that several of these verbs are derived 
from others of them : as repartir comes from partir. 
I have, however, placed mem here in alphabetical 
order. — I must also observe, that the English is not, 
in these emses ? always a full translation of the 
French. Sentir, for instance, means, sometimes, to 
smell ; and repartir means to reply, as well as to 
set out again, — But, these matters you will soon 
become well acquainted with by those frequent re- 
ferences to the Dictionary, which will be required, 
when you come to translate. At present you have 
more to do with the forms of words, and with the 
changes in those forms, than with the various mean* 
ings of words. — Paragraph 193 should be read with 
attention. The observations which it contains, rela- 
tive to the manner of using the will, shall, and so 
forth, apply to all the conjugations ; and I will bete 
add another observation equally applicable to all of 
them ; namely, that I made little use of points in 
the tables of conjugation ; because we have not, in 
fact, sentences, here, but merely lists of words. 
Small letters have, at the beginning of wordftybeea 
used as much as possible, instead of capitals, in or- 
der to save room. 



MV.] 



Preeent 
Time* 



Poet 



Poet 

Perfect 



Future 
Time. 



Preeeni 



Poet 
■ tiiiperfett 



Perfect 
Time. 




ttTOLAft tBHM. 

DfFlNItlfE MODS. 

M«itir **Lle. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
iemeas life 

tu mens thou Ifcst 

» »«nt # he lies 



A3* 



mentez 

« 111 mSQteDt 

jementois 
tumentete 
il uetitoit 
nous mentions 
vous raentiez 
ils nientoient 

Je mentis 
tu mentis 
iimenti* 
nousmenttmes 
Tons mentttes 
ill mentirent 

jementirai 

tomenttrai 
il mentirn 
nous menttrona 
vma m entires 
ils mentiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je mente 

tumentes 

Omenta 

nous mentions 

vottsmenttes 

ittmentent 

Je mentfrote 
tumentiroie 
ilmentiroit 
nous menthions 
irons mentlriex 
ils mentiroient 

jemottlsse 

tumentisses 

ilmentft 

nous mentissions 

vous mentissies 

lis menUseent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



* you He 
they Me 

I lied 
tbouHedet 
belied 
welled 
Von lied 
they lied 

Ilied 
thouHedet 
belied 
- welled 
you lied 
they lied 

I shall lie 
thou shaft lie 
he shaft lie 
we shall lie 
you shall lie 
they sliall lie 

MODE. 

I may lie 
thou marest lie 
he may Hie 
we may lie 
you may lie 
they may lie 

Ishouldlie 
thou shohldest fie 
he should He 
we should lie 
you should lie 
they should lie 

ImJfhiHe 
thoumighfcsstlte 
hemirttlie 
rhtlle 
you roif ht lie 
(hey might He 



lie 

let him lie 



Iroe nt ont 
mentes 
qu'ils 



let us lie 

lie 

let them 1 



If 



lyis* 



I 



1*4 



THE TA8K0. 



tbtfter 



1W. FOURTH CONJUGATION. The verbs of 
this conjugation end in enir; as you see in the case 
of venih. — There are twenty-four of them, as 
follows : 



S*Abstenlr, to abstain. 
Apartenir, to belong. 
Contenir, to ccottk ' 
Gontreveair,to oontnrene. 
Coavenir, to agree to. 
Dttenir, to detain. 
Devenir, to become. 
Btoconreoir, to dissent from. 
Entretenir, to keep up. 
Interrenir, to intervene. 
Bfaintenbr, to maintain. 
Obtenir, to obtain. 



Parrenir, to succeed. 

Pre*venlr, to prevent 

Proveair, to result from. 

Retenir, to retain. 

tie Reseoutwnir.to call to mind. 

Revenir, to come back. 

Soutenir, to sustain. 

Se Souvenir, to remember. 

Subvenir, 

Survenir, 

Tenir, 

Venir, 



to come to the beta of. 



to happen 
to hold, 
to come. 



Here are, in fact, but two original verbs, all the 
other twenty-two being partly made out of them ; 
and, it is curious enough, that these two should be 
the two last upon the list. Every one of these verbs 
expresses something about holding or coming: 
Abstenir is to back hold, or hold back. Apartenir* 
is to apart hold, or hold apart, or, rather, to be held 
apart. Mainten ir id to hand hold, or, hold fast, or 
firmly. Intervenir is to come between. Parvenu 
is to come by, or at. Prevenir is to come before. 
This is, too, the meaning of our word, prevent ; and 
hence in one of the prayers of the Liturgy, we say, 
a prevent us, O Lord, in -all our doing." That is to 
say, come before us, or lead, or guide us. — I observed, 
in paragraph 193, that some of the verbs, in all these 
lists, had other meanings besides those expressed by 
the English words put against them. Such is re- 
markably the case of this verb prevenir, which 
means (besides to prevent) to apprize, to anticipate, 
to be beforehand with. Bear this in mind ; for it 
will be of great use to you, when you come to 
translate. 



xfv.y 



Present 
Time. 



Past 
feet 



*» 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 
Imperfect 



Past 
Perfect 
Time. 



▼lent 
qu'fl vienne 



REGULAR VERB01 

crtwtnvE MOSS. 

V«nir Toeome. 

INDICATIVE HODS. 

je vleas I come 

tu viens thou comest 

II vient he comes 

nous venous we come 

vous venez yon come 

Us viennent they come 



185 



je venois 
. tu venois 
il venoft 
nous venions 
vous venlea 
flsvenoient 

je vins 
tu vina 
ilvint 

nous vinmcs 
vous vlntes 
Us vinrent 

jevieadrai 
tu viendras 
il viendra 
nous viendroos 
vous viendrea 
ils viendront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je vienne 
tnviennes 
il vienne 
nous venions 
vousveniez 
Us viennent 

je viendrois 
tu viendrois 
il viendroit 
nous viendrions 
vous viendriez 
Us viendroient 

jevinsse 

tuvinsses 

Uvtnt 

nous vrassions 

vous vinssiez 

Us vinssent 



I came 
thou earnest 
he came 
we came 
you came 
they came 

I came 
thou earnest 
he came 
wo came * 
you came 
they came 

I shall come 
thou Shalt come 
he shall come 
we shall come 

Su shall come 
ey shall come 

MODE. 

I may come 
thou mayest cone 
he may come 
we may come 
you may come 
they may come 

I should come 
thou shouldest come 
he should come 
we should come 
you should come 
they should come 

I might come 
thou mightest come 
he might come 
we might come 
you might come 
they might come 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

venous 

venes 

qu'Us viennent 

PAXTIOIPUM. 

coming | 



come 

let him come 



letusoome 

come 

let them come 



m m~». [Let** 



196. FIFTH CX^UUGAITON. This conwrts of 

verbs ending in eioir. There are bat six of them. 
It was hardly worth while to make a conjugation 
of these; but, it has been done in the Dictionary 
which is the most in use, and therefore I do it here* 
These six verbs are : 



8» Apercerolr, to perceive. 
Ooneevoir, to conceive. 
Devoir, to owe. 



Pereevoir, toievy,orcottect. 

Heeevoir, to receive. 

Eedevoir, to owe again. 



There is the verb decevoir ; but it is no longer in 
use. — Devoir, the verb conjugated on the opposite 
page, is a verb of great use. It answers, in many 
cases, to our ought, and in other cases, to our should. 
Our ought is, in fact, a part of the verb to owe, and 
is become ought by corruption. For instance : " I 
ought to write to you," means, that " I owe the per- 
formance of the act of writing to you." The French 
phrase would be " Je dais vous ecrire ;" which is, 
u I owe to you to write." — However, you will find 
more as to this matter, when you get into the Syn- 
tax. — Let me, as I have room in this place, remind 
you again of the great advantage of writing in a 
plain hand. You will write these conjugations 
down, as before directed ; but if you write in a 
slovenly hand, you will not place the matter so safely 
in your memory as if you wrote in a plain and neat 
hand. In short, the best manner of doing a thing 
is, in the end, also the least troublesome and the 
quickest. 



30V.] 



Preeent 
Time, 



Poet 



iwW. 



f\ti*re 
Time, 



Preeent 



Poet 



Pmet 

Perfect 



Vtfldoive 



bbctolar verbs, 
infinitive mode. 

Oevob To Owe. 

INDICATIVE MODE, 

jedots low© 

tudois thou owe* 

HdoU be owes 

nous devons we owe 

rous deres you owe 

flsdohrent they 

jederois 
tu devote 
il devolt 
nods devious 
vonsdeviex 
Usdevoient 

jedut 
tudus 
ildut 
nausdflmes 

vous dates 
flsdurent 

jedevrei 

tudevras 

ilderra 

nousdevrons 

vous devrez 

itedevroni 

subjunctive 

Jedoive 
tudoives 
ildoive 
nous devious 
vous devtes 
il8 doivent* 

jedevrois 
tudevrois 
ildevroit 
none devrious 
Tone devriez 
Usdevroient 



m 



lowed 

thouowedst 
be owed 
weewed 

Stowed 
yawed 

lowed 
thou owedst 
be owed 
we owed . 
yon owed 
tbey owed 

I shall owe 
thou shalt owe 
be shall owe 
we shall owe 
you shall owe 
they shall owe 
MODE. 

I may owe 
thou mayectt owe 
be may owe 
we may owe 
you may owe 
they may owe 

I should owe 
thou shouldest owe 
be should owe 
we should owe 
you should owe 
tbey should owe 



jedusse 

tudusses 

ildut 

nous dusstans 

vousdussies 

Usdussent 



I might owe 
thou migbtest owe 
he might owe 
we might owe 
you might owe 

they might owe 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I devons let ut owe 

devei owe 

qu'ils doivent let them ewe 



is* 



I 



M 



100. SIXTH CONJUGATION* TbeM •» the 
verb* ending in airs; and, there are man of then 

as follows: 



a, fo undo ofal. 



ftin, to do, or Id nmk«. Suifalro, 

KfltiUre, to da bibUl 

You will see at ansa, that this is, in reality, all one 
original verb; far, every one of these verbs ex- 
presses something; about doing. Tr> counterfeit is 
against to do; and »aiitfy is enough to do, or 
tnoughdoing, Docmn JFoBMsoH, in his Dictionary, 
says, that our tatisfy conies from the Latin word 
tatiafaeio; but why, Dt " " " 
much more like saiisfait 
b*\\yfait,0Tfaite1 An 
words come, in part from i 
The country people in II 
it doe* not fay ; meaning, 
go on well. Manyofour' 
in part, from this Freed 
others which end in ail or 
indeed, French, if the e i 
Sht is over, and feit (fai 
sometimes, to make; we 1 
one French verb ; and, nt 
of great use, so is this Pre: 
see by-and-by. Therefor 
learning to conjugal* it 



JBWr 



Time. 



Pmrt 



Put 



PStture 
Time. 



I mpe rfect 
Time. 



Put 

Time. 



ft* 
qtfil 



IMFOCmVE MOBB, 

Fakre To Do. 

INDICATIVE MODS. 

J* foto I do 

tufeis thou_ 

il fait -he does 
nous faisons we do 

vous faites you do 

ilsfoat thsyds 



' jefesois 


I did 


, tufesois 


thou didst 


1 il fesoit 


he did 


nous fastens 


we did 


' vousfesies 


you did 


ilslesoient 


' thsydid 


jefla 


I did 


tu As 


thou didst 


Uflt 


he did 


nousftmeB 


We did 


vousfttes 


you did 


Ms firent 


they did 


jefemi 


I shall do 


tuferas 


thou shalt uo 


ilfera 


he shall do 


nousfeions 


we shall do 


vous feres 


you shall do 


Us feront 


they shall do 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


jefasse 


Imny do 


tu fusses 
il fosse 


thou mayest do 
he may do 


nousfateions 


we may do 


vous fassiez 


you may do 


ite (assent 


they may do 


jeferois 


f should do 


toferois 


thou sbouldest do 


Oferoit 


he should do 


nousferioas 


wa should do 


vous feriez 


you should do 
they should do 


Us feroient 


Jefisse 


I might do 


tu liases 


thou mifhtest do 


Hflt . 


he might do 


nous Anions 


we might do 
you might do 
they might do 


vous Assies 


ils Assent 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




fesons let us do 
faites do 


do 


let him do 


qu' Us fasaent lettbenH 



toast dome 1 



tf& THB TASKS. [LettCT 

197. SEVENTH (XWUGATION. These are 
verbs that end in aindrey eindre, or oindre. The 
difference in the ending of these makes no difference 
in the manner of conjugating them. But, before I 
speak further of this, let me give you a list of tfefe 
verbs of this conjugation, of which there are only 

Feindre, to feign. 

Joindre, to Join. •. 

Peindre, to paint . 

Piaindre, to pity. 

Be Piaindre, to complain. 

Restreindre, to restrain. 

Teindre, to tint, or dye. 

There are three or four other verbs of these termi- 
nations ; but they are out of U8e 7 and therefore I 
will take no further notice of them. Here are three 
different endings, if you go back to the sixth letter 
from the end ; but the changes of all three being the 
same, these verbs wee all put into one conjugation. 
You see what the changes are in joindre. Now, 
suppose you have to conjugate craindre. Je crains, 
je craurnois, je cragnis, je craindrai, and so forth. 
And, if you taike feindre, you say, je feins, je feig- 
not*, je feignis, je feindroL All this becomes fa- 
miliar in a very short time ; and especially if you 
write the conjugations down over and over again, 
and in a neat and plain hand. 



FIFTEEN, as 


follows: 


Astreindre, 


to bind, 
to reach. 


Atteindre, 


Ceindre, 


to gird. 


Contraindre, 


to constrain. 


Craindre, 


to fear. 


Bnceindre, 


to surround. 


Enjoindre, 


to enjoin. • 


Eteindre, 


to extinguish. 



j ^^^^w^y* 



Tune. 



Pott 



Pmt 

Time. 



AHun 



PrMtnt 



Pmt 

r/ect 



Pat 



**OUl4ft VftW. 



Jbindre 

INDICATIVE 

Je joins 
tn Joins 
il Joint 
nonsioignons 
TOusjoignes 
ibjofenent 

jejoignois 
tu Joignofci 
iljoignoit 

OOVSJOigDiOAt 

vousjoignies 
itejofcnoient 

jeiefcnls 

tUJO%ttiS 

iljoignit 
nouskrignfmes 
wousjoignltss 
ibjoignirenl 

je Joindmi 
tujoindras 
il jolndra 
nous loindrena 
vous joindrez 
flsjoindront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jeloigne 

tujoignes 

Ujoigne 

nous ioignions 

rousJoigniex 

ilsjoignent 

jejoindrois 

tujoindrois; 

iljoindroit 

nous joindrfons 

▼ousjoindries 

ilajoiadrotent 

jejoifniHe 

tnjofgnjsses 

iljoigntt 

nousjolgnissions 

vous joignissies 

itojoigntssent 



m 



jeins loin 

qu' Ujoigne Jet him join 



ToJeio. 

MODE. , 

I Join 

thoujoiaest 
he joins 
we Join 
you join 
they Join 

liomed 
awn jo i ned * 
he joined 
we joined 
you Joined 
theyjoJnei 

I Joined 
thoiiiemedst 
he Joined 
we joined 
70a joined 
they joined 

lenan'join 
thou shaK Join 
he shall Join 
we snail join 
you shall join 
they shall Join 

MODS. 

I may join 
thou inayest join 
be may join 
we may join 
you may join 
they may join 

I should join 
thou shonldest join 
he should join 
we should join 
yon should join 
they should jom 

I might join 
thou migbtest join 
be might join 
we might join 
• you might join 
they might join 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

ioignons let us join 

joignex loin 

qu' ilsjoignent let them jom 



joifneat joining | joint jo in ed. 



i ! * \' 



14* «feiTAftr» T [Lettei 

198. EIGHTH (ffinfeATWii, The verba of 
this conjugation end in o&re. ' They are nine in 
number, as follows ; . 



Aeroltr^ to accrue. 

Connoftre, to know. 



Crottre, to grow. 

Dticrottre, to get lew. 

Disperottrc, to disappear. 



Bttconnoitre, to forget 

ParoStro, to appear. 

Recrottre, to grow again. 

Reconnoitre, to recognize. 



There are two or three law-term*, which I do not 
notice here. They .ere of no use, and can only 
serve to load the memory uselessly. Observe, that 
in some book*, these words have not a circumflex 
accent (*) over the i, but merely a single dot, asm 
other cases. It is, perhaps, of very little conse- 
quence ; but I mention it, that you may be prepared 
for such a case. Many French words formerly had 
an 8 where they now have none. For instance, 
people used to write; maistre, estre, instead of mat- 
tre and itre; and the * is put to signify the omis- 
sion of the s. It is the same with croftre, wWek 
Med to be written croistre. 



, *• 



Mi,; , 

"Present 
Time. 



Past 
Imperfect 
,, Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



.,%W*»»MM. 



*\ 



14* 



Fufure 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time 



.INFINITIVE 

Oroltre 

INDICATIVE 

jecroir 
tucrpis 
il croit 

nous croissons 
toub croisse2 
ils croissent 

je croissofe 
tu croissofe 
Ucroissoit 
nous eroissians 
•rous croissiez 
ils croissoient 

je crus 

tucrus * * 

Herat 

no as cr&mes ' 

voucrutee 

ils crurem 

jecroltrai 

tu croitras 

11 croltra 

nous croftrons ' 

rouseroitrez . . , 

fle croftront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jecroisse 
tu croisses 
il croisse 
nous emissions 
vous croissiez * 
ils croissent 

-je crottroia 
tu crottroas 
ilcrottrois 
nous crottrions 
vous croitriez 
ils croitroient 

je crosse 

tu crosses 

il crflt v 

nous crussions 

vous crussiez 

ils crussent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Tp Gruw. 
MODE. 

Igrow 
- thou___ 
. hegrows 

we grow 

you grow 

they grow 

I fro wed 
thou didst grow 
hegrowed 
we growed 
you growed 
they growed 

I growed 
thou growedst 
he ground 
we growed 
you growed 
theygrowed 

I shall grow 
thou shalt grow 
he shall grow 
we shall grow 
you shall grow 
they shaty grow 

MODE. 

I may grow 
thou mayest grow 
he may grow 
we may grow 
you may grow 
they may grow 

I should grow 
thou shouldest grow 
he should grow 
we should grow 
you should grow 
they should grow 

I might grow 
thou mightest grow 
he might grow 
we might grow 
you might grow 
they might grow 



onL " | cro £ onB letusgrow 

www grow I eroissez 'grow 

tn*U crofase let him grow | qu»ite croissent let them 

PA&TIGIFLM. 

croissant growing | cra^ grow*. 



144 rut task*. «• [Letter 

100. NINTH CON JUG ATKWi. This conjuga- 
tion consists of the verbs that end in tore, which are 
HGHTBE* in number, some of them having a little 
ui irregularity . which will be noticed when I have 
given you the list 

Loire, to shine, to ftf* Ufa*. 

Noire, to hurt 

Prodnire. to produce. 

Reoondoira, to reconduct 

Reeoire, to cook again. 

RSouJre, to reduce. 

Retake, to glitter, to thine 

tedufee, . to seduce. 

Traduire, to translate. 

Luirb, Bbluihe. and Noon, are irregalar in their 
passive participles, where they drop the t; and, in- 
stead of luiL reluit, and n*tf ? they make fat, tetoi, 
and nui. The passive participle is called by some, 
the past participle ; and the active participle is, by 
those persons, called the present participle. Bat, 
" I was walking" is certainly not present. One of 
these participles always expresses action, and the 
other does not; therefore I use the words active and 
fflsttve, as applied to these participles respectively • 



OjJre, 

•Mtrulre, 

fadoirei 
latroduirej. 



to conduct 
to construct 
to cook, 
to deduct 
to destroy, 
to plaster over, 
to induce, 
to introduce, 
to instruct 



xnr.] 



P*el 

Perfect 
Time. 



Fkfttt* 

4WK 



Present 



Pmet 

imperfect 
Time. 



Pmet 

Perfect 
Time. 



p^aoniw 



BBGUULR TERM. 

iMFiMrnvK Mora. 



141 




Outre I 

THDWATPTE 

jecuis 
tucuJs 
ftcutt 
<nous cufsoas 

YOUSCUfeeS 
ilSCOlMBt 

jecotote 

cuisoJs 

euisoit 
nous cuiskms 
fous enisles 

ouisoieBt 

jeeuisis 

tu crisis 

11 culsit 

nous eoistmes 

vous cuisttes 

lis cuisirent ' 

jecuixai 
tu coins 
ilcuiim 
nous cuirass 
vous cairez 
flscuiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jeeulse 
In arise* 
il arise 
nous •visJom 
rous enisles 
flsarisent 

jecutaois 

tucuirois 

Bcuirolt 

nouseuhions 

vouscaiiHc 

Us cuirotent 

Jeatislsse 

tucuisisses 

ileuistt 

nous cuisissions 

▼ousarisissies 

lis cusrissent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



To Cook. 
MODS. 

lcook 

thoaoookesl 
be cooks 
we cook • 
you cook 
' theyc^pok 

I cooked 
thou cooked* 
be cooked 
we cooked 

Sou cooked 
ley cooked 

I cooked 

$?**&£** 
be cooked 

we cooked 

you cooked 

they cooked 

Ishallcosk 
thou shalt cook 
hcahaUcook 
we shall cook 
you shall cook 
they shall cook 
MODE. 

I may cook 

thonmayest eotk 
he may cook 
we may cook 
yon may cook 
they may cook 

I should cook 
thou shouldest cook 
be should cook 
we should cook 
you should cook 
they should cook 

I might cook 
thou mightest eook 
be might cook 
v. we might cook 
you mfrht cook 
they might cook 



cook 

let him cook 



cuisons 



qu» lis euisent 



letusoook 
cook 



arista* cooking 
1* 



| cuk cooked- 
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200. TENTH CONJUGATION. These are verbs, 
which end in endre and ondrt. There are fr— 
thhee of them,' as follows : 



any conjugation, you know how to conjugate, or 
make the changes in, all the other verbs, of that 
conjugation, — Hot there are three verba which 
are deemed to he of this conjugation, ajid which 
end in Tdre:perdre, mardre, tardfe. TheVare vaa- 
jogated in the same manner as vendre. Tliey are, 
therefore, inserted in the above list 



XIV.] 



<v 



BreHni 
Time. 



Past, 

imperfect 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Prewent 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 
Time. 



rendu 
qu'ttroale 



RBGULAB TBBB8. 

INHINITIVE MODE. 
- Vendre To 8eH» 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
jfrven* Imu 

tuvends thou sella* 

II vend be sella 

nous vendons we sell 

vous vender . yon geii 

ilsvendent they sell 



w 



Je vendois 
tu vendots 
11 Vendoit 
nous vendions 
vous vendiex 
fts vendoient 

je vendis 
tu vendis 
ilvendit 
nous vendtmee 
vous veoditee 
ils vend trent 

je vendrai 
tuvendras 
ilvendra 
nousvendrons 
vous vendrez 
Us vendront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jevende 
tu vendes 
il vende 
nous vend ions 
vous vendiez 
ils vendent 

je vendrois 
tu vendrois 
il vendroit 
nous vendrions 
vous vendriez 
ils veadroient 

jevendisse 
tu vendisses 
ilvendit 

nous vendissions 
vous vendissies 
ils vendissent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Isold 

thou soldest 
he sold 
we sold 
you sold 
they sold 

Isold 

thousoldost 
he sold 
we sold 
you sold 
they sold 

I shall sell 
thou shalt sell 
he shall sell 
we shall sell 
you shall sell 
they shall sell 

MODE. 

I may sell 
thou mayest sell 
he may sell 
we may sell 
you may sell 
they may sen 

I should sell 
thou shoutdest sett 
he should sell 
we should sell 
you should eeH 
they should sell 

I might sell 
thou mightast sell 
he might sell 
we might sell 
you might sen 
they might sell 



sen 

Jet him sen 



vendons 

vendez 

qu' ils vendent 



let us sen 
sen 
let them 



PABTIOIFLas. 

vend*** selling | venta sol*. 
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90L IRREGULAR VERBS.— Tkia ts the Third 
Task ; and it is no trifling one.— Having done with 
the ten conjugations of Regular Verba I have next 
fo treat of the Irregulars, of which I have spoke* 
before, especially in paragraph 122. In paragraph 
181, I observed, that there were some Irregulars of 
every one of the conjugations; that is to say, that 
there were some verbs ending in er, some in ir, and 
in all the rest, that were irregular ; or, in other words, 
that did not undergo the same variation as the regu- 
lar ones. Let us take a proof in Tuer (to kill) and 
Aller (to go.) 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Tuer, to kill. | Alter, to go. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Jetoe, I kill, 

je vais, 1 go. 

Present J tutues, thou killest 

THme. \ to vas. , thou goest 

'' fl tue, be kilfc 

ilva, he goes. 



noustaons, wfekJH.* 

nous allons, we go. 

vous tuez, you kill, 

vous allez, you go. 

ils tuent, they lUli. 

Us von*, they go. 



You see here how different is the manner of making 
the changes in Aller from that of making them in 
Tube. Indeed you see, in some of the persons, not 
one letter of the word Aller left, as in vais and 
vont. Therefore seeing the changes in it are 
not made in the same way that they are hi Tuer, 
which is a regular verb, Aller is called an Irregular 
verb. As I observed to you before, there are some 
of these of every one of the conjugations ; but I 
shall now give a list of the whole of the Irregulars, 
placed in alphabetical order. Afterwards I shaft 
conjugate them fully; but, first of all, I shall give 
a list of them. There are, however, a few other re- 
marks to make in the way of preface to these irre- 
gulars. There are, as you will see, thirty-nine 
Irregulars in the list ; but, many of them have others 
derived from them ; ecrire^ to write ; souscrire y to 
subscribe (or underwrite); and so on. Then, 
there are some, even in the alphabetical list of Ir- 
regulars, which are defective ; that is to say, which 
are not used except in some parts of them ; that is, 
in part of the modes, or part of the times. These 
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defective parts will be pointed out in the conjuga- 
tions 5 : but, the sooner you are aware of the^ circum- 
stance the better. I shall now give the list of Jfcre~ 
gtdars, with those verbs that are derived from them. 
This list you will first read att througfrwithout look- 
ing at the conjugations. Then you aretfcgo^evtt 
the list again, and, you are to stop at each verb and 
turn to its conjugation, and gd through that. Then 
gp to the next verty ; and, so on, until you have, in 
this way, gone through the whole list. The con- 
jugations will be easily referred to, because, besides 
the Alphabetical order, they will be numbered as 
paragraphs, and I shall refer to them as such. I do 
not put avoir and etre in this list ; because, though 
thoy are irregulars, all things relating to them are 
fully explained elsewhere. 

ACQUERIR: To Acquire.-- The following are 
conjugated in the same manner : conquimr, d»- 
querir, requirir, and querir. These are all de- 
fective verbs ; that is, they are used in only 
part of their forms. Practice will soon teach 
vou this. — See conjugatibn, Paragraph 808. 

ALLER: 7\> Go*— This is the only irregular verb 
of the first conjugation.— There is indeed, Puer; 
but it is irregular in only the three persons sin- 
gular of the present of the indicative, and, be- 
sides, it is a word almost wholly out of use.— 
See Paragraph 203. 

SVASSEOIR: To Sit down.— It has other mean- 
ings; but this you will learn from the Dic- 
tionary; and, besides, care will be taken to 
introduce words like this into the exercises ; 
so that, by the time thatyou have gone through 
the Grammar and the Exercises, you wfll be 
well acquainted with these distinctions.-*£kr- 
%eoir is conjugated in the same way, and al»o 
seoir ; but it is defective ; and neither is much 
in use.— See Paragraph 204. 

RATTRE: To Beat— The verbs abatlre to beat, 
or put down ; combaitre, %t cfebattre, tf&MOtre, 
13* 
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rabaMre, and rebattre, are aU conjugated like 
fattrc. They all, indeed, belong to that word.' 
—See Paragraph 205. 

BOIRE: To Drink.— See Paragraph 306. 

BOUILLIR: To Boil.~-Thte verb is, in French, 
always neuter. The French do not use it as 
-we do. They use it only in the third person ; 
as, il bout, it boils. They do not say, I boil the 
cabbage ; but jefaie bouittet le chou ; that is, I 
make the cabbage boil. The verb rebouilltr, 
means, to boil again, and it is, of course, .con- 
jugated like bouSlir. — See Paragraph 207. 

CONCLURE: To Conclude.— Exclure is conju- 
gated in the same way, except that, in the pas- 
sive Participle, we write exclus for the mascu- 
line, and excluse, or exclue, for the feminine. — 
See Paragraph 208. 

CON VA1NCRE ; To Convince.— Vaincre r U> van- 
quish, is conjugated in the same way; but, it is 
little used.— See Paragraph 209. 

COUDRE : To Sew.— It is hardly necessary to 
say, that decoudre, to unsew, and recoudre, to 
sew again, are conjugated in the same way .as 
coudre. — See Paragraph 210. 

COURIR: To Run,— Account concourir, en- 
eourir, discourir, parcourir, recourir, secourir, 
are conjugated like cour-ir. They all come 
from it, and belong to it-r-See Paragraph 211. 

CROIRE : To BeHe*e.~There is the verb «c- 
croire; but it is used only in the infinitive. It 
must have faire with it; and then it answers 
to our make believe. — See Paragraph 212. 

CUEILLIR: To Gather.— RecueiUir, to gather 
together, is conjugated like cueitlir. Accueittir, 
to welcome, is, when used, conjugated in the 
same way; but it is hardly ever used.— See 
Paragraph 213. 

DIRE: To iSby.— This verb also means to tdl. 
There are eight other verbs, which are conju- 
gated like Byre; namely, contredire, ee d&Bre, 
medire, maudire, interdire, pr&iire, ---■-•-- 
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i 

confire. But, observe, all of them, except re- 
dire, make, in the second person plural of the 
present time and indicative mode, disez instead 
' of dites. Observe also, that maudire takes the 
double s, where there are other letters coming 
after the 8: as; je maudis, I curse ; jemaftdis- 
$ois,l cursed.— See Paragraph 214. 

DORMIR: To Sleep.— The same manner of con- 
jugating is applied to ehdormir, *' endormir, re- 
dormir, and se r endormir. — See Paragraph 215. 

ECRIRE : To Write.— Eight others are conju- 
gated like ecrire; namely, decrire, inscrirc, 
prescrire, proscrite, ricrire^ souscrire, trans- 
crire, circonserire. They are all, in fact, the 
same word, with a preposition put before each ; 
and they mean, to write of, to write in, to write 
against, to write again, to write tmder, to write _ 
in another place, to write round about. Besides 
these, there is the verb frire, to fry, conjugated 
like icrire ; but frire is seldom used except in 
the infinitive, like bouillir. The French say ? to 
make to boil and to make to fry; as je faufrvre; 
and not }efris. They may say the latter; but, 

fo e 7 d° not - — && Paragraph 216. 

m/iK: To Flee.— There is s'enfuir, which means 
fleeing/row it, from this place, from that place, 
from something. This verb is seldom, or 
never used in the past perfect times. — See Pa- 
ragraph 217. 

HAIR : To Hate.— This Terb, like the )ast> is 
never used in the past perfect times. — See Pa- 
ragraph 218. 

LIRE : To Bead.—Elire and reUre, rielire, are 
eonjugated in the same manner. There are 
two other verbs, circoncire and syffire, to cir- 
cumcise and to suffice, which are also conju- 
gated like lire, except that, in its passive parti- 
ciple, the first makes circoncis, and Hie last 
suffi; and, also except that, in the past perfect 
times, they make, je circoneis, je syffis;]* eir- 
wncisse,)esuffis0e; and soon; and not cum**- 
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cttf, circoneusee; and 80 forth.— See Para- 
graph 219. 

METTRE: To Put.— This is a verb of great 
use. The following eleven, all proceeding from 
it are conjugated in the same way : admettre, 
commettre, d&mettre, omettre, 8 % entremcttrt, 
permettte, promettre, remettre* comprpmettre, 
9 oum eitre i transmettre.—See Paragraph 22Q. 

MOttDRE: To Grind. — Emoudre ana remou- 
dre are conjugated like moudre. — See Para* 
graph 221. 

MOURIB: To Die.— See Paragraph 222. 

MOUVOIR: To mm.— Not niuch used. JBmou- 
voir, dSmouvoir 7 promouvoir, apparoir, choir, 
cchatTycttchoir, are used merely in the infini- 
tive. They are technical terms, and very rarely 
used. Mourxrir itself is nearly as little used. 
The verb that is generally made use of where 
we make use of more, is the regular remuer. — 
See Paragraph 223. , 

NAXTfiE: To be born.—Rena,tore, and Patore, 

. are conjugated like naitre ; but they have no 
participle, and no past perfect* times. But, ri- 

Sitre nas repu for its passive participle, and 
s, in the past perfect times, repus, repume, 
and so forth. — See Paragraph 224. 

OUVRIB : To Open.— Conjugated in the same 
manner are soufirir, qffrir, mes^rir^ couwtr, 
decouvrir, and recouvnr. — See Paragraph 225* 

PLAIRE : To Phase.— There are three otivts, 
which are conjugated in the same manner; 
deplaire, taire^ and complaire, — See Para- 
graph 226. 

JpWJVOIR: To be Able; or To have Power.— 
This i8& word of great use. It sometimefurap- 
plies the place of our can and could and may 
^gdmifht. This is one of the most important 
words in the French language ; end you ought 
to know every part of it as well as you know 
your own name.— See Paragraph 227. 

«£jfcND£E; To Tahe.^tht xerba, which are 
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dern^ from th^ are conjugated like fc They 
•re, apprendre, deeaprendre, comprendre, entre- 
prendre) se meprenare, reprendre, and surpren- 
drc— See Paragraph 288; 

RKSOUDRE: To Resolve.— Absoudre and di*- 
soudre follow the same manner of conjugation. 
They are not, however, in use in the past per- 
fect times, and their passive participles are ab- 
mua and diseous. Sbudre is used only in the 
infinitive. — See Paragraph $29. 

REVEtlR: To Irmet.— VMr and Ouir follow, 

as far as they ge^ the conjugation of tetviHr ; 

i but the first is used only in the infinitive, and 

the latter only in the passive participle. — See 

Paragraph 290. 

HIRE : To Laugh. — To smile is sourire, which 
is conjugated in the same way as rim. — See 
Paragraph 231. 

ROMPRE: To Break.— Corrompre and inter- 
rompre are conjugated like rompre.— See Pa- 
ragraph 232. 

SAVOlR: To Know. — This is a word of great use 

. in the French language. — See Paragraph 233. 

SUIVRE: To Follow.— Pqursuivre and SPeneui- 
vre are conjugated in the same way, — See Pa-" 
ragraph 234. 

TRAJRE : To Milk.— -It means also, to draw ; 
and the French say tirer une vache (draw a 
cow) oftener than they say traire une vacJie, • 
Abstraire, distraire, extraire, soustraire, and 
rentraire, are, as far as they go, conjugated in 
the same manner. But, they are all defective 
more or less. The first four have only the in 
finitive, and thepresent and future of the sin* 
gular, in use. The last has, like traire, no past 
perfect times in use.— See Paragraph 235. 

TRESSAILLIR: To Buret out— SaiUir means 
to ru*h out, or break out. Both verbs are de* 
fective. They are very seldom used. The same 
may be said of AssauUr. — See Paragraph 230. 

VALOIR: To be worth.— Revaloir, and prew* 
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Mr are conjugated like valoir, except' that 
ate latter ashes, prtvale, tod not afrl a a ss V in 
the present 4ime of the Subjunctive Mode. — 
See Passgraph 287. 

VIVRE: To Live.—Revivre and swrviwre are 
conjugated like frivre.—See Paragraph 988. 

VOIR; To *ee.— These; are conjugated in the 
same manner as setr these four: entrmmr, re- 
wkr y pourvoir, and prSvoir; hut, observe, the 
two latter have their future and their past im- 
perfect of the Subjunctive in oirai, oirais, and 
so forth ; and not in srrai, irrots^ like ssiV. 
Besides this, pourvoir has its past perfects in 
us and ttsse, and not in is and t**e.--See Para- , 
graph 299. 

VOULOIR: To be willing.— This verb, like pou- 
setr, is of vast importance in the French lan- 
guage. It is used very frequently where our 
will occurs. It answers also to our verb to 
wish, — See Paragraph 240. 

Thus ends the list of Irregular Verbs. There re- 
main a few defective*, just to notice, bat riot to 
dwell long upon. Braire, jerir, bruire, fa&lir. 
clorre, ecwrte, gisir, isser, tistre. These are sit 
verbs ; but too defective to merit any attempt at 
conjugating them. They are become a sort of ad- 
jectives. At any rate, when they occur, which is 
very seldom, the Dictionary will explain their 
.meaning. — Now follow, in Alphabetical order, the 
foil conjugations of the Irregulars according to the 
above list I look upon the conjugation of eaeh of the 
verbs as forming a paragraph., and I number the 
conjugations accordingly. Bund, there is, accord- 
ing to different anthers, some little difference in the 
manner of writing seme of the times of some of the 
verbs. Venir, for example, some write virus* in- 
stead of vinse, in the past perfect of the subjunctive. 
Again, in cottdre, some write cous, *nd others cmds. 
Hat, these are, in fact, of no more consequence than 
is mr writing of public with or without a k. 
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VSrmgnph.} INFINITIVE Hon. 

Acqo4rir T* Aojaire. 
MODE. 



"ggj** 



^ 



baacqalres 

Ihey acquire, 
t acquired 
lbw>cqillrad« 

we acquired 
lliej acquired 
I acquired 
tliou ncqnlrtdat 
ha acquired 
m acqnired 
you acquired 
tiiey acquired i 
I ahat? acquire 
Ihou ahalt acauire 



acquia acquired. 
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rax a gi ay*.) iNFUfrnvK mode. 

JJkr_> To Go. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
jevals I fa 

t*9M 

11 va . be goes 



7Ym*. ) now allow weft 

voos alios yea go 

fleroot they go 

JIB* I wont 

toeBols thou waste* 

Ualloit he west 

nous alliona we weal 

roue allies von it est 

flsaOoiept they went 

fallal I went 

tnaDeo thoo 

ilalla he 



▼one all&loa yo* west 

flsaUerent they went 



9 f i*wai I shall go 

I to Iras thooahaltga 

fUwi J ilira he shall go 

■"•---- sous irons we shall go 

voos Ires you shall go 

Bsiroat they shall go 

SUBJUNCTIVE afODB. ' 

faille I may go 

to oJHes then mayeaf go 

11 ante he may go 

Time. } nousallioas we may go 

vovm allies you may go 

Usaffleal Hhoymaygo 

. J'irols I should |0 

p—# 1 tnirais thoaahotaldeot go 

aJLTT^f J fliroit • heabtolAgo * 

-*GZ J nooairioBS weAoeM^o 

Aim*. 'woo hies y^ttsheoidgo 

Ha tartest fhey Bhouki go 

_ j*allasse 1 might go 



llalmt he might go 



Tfnta J po °* "assaisal we might go 

4 ' vos* aUaastas you might go 

lis alla ss ent they might go 

BfPBKATIVE MODE. 

|aHoM 

elles 
asMIs 



& him go 




I 



' i 



I 



xnr.j 



1M Paragraph.) WHNMWJS MOBS. 

B»Asseoir To Sit 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

to m» aasleds I sit 

tatfassieds thou, attest 

Present J fl 8» assied he sits 

TtfM. i nous nouaasseyona we sit 

vous voua asseyea you, sit 

ils s» asseyent they sit 



Part 



r eet 



*3CS 



Perfect 
Tme. 



Figure 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



Je m' asseyois 
tut? asseyois 
il 8' asseyoit 
nous nous aaseyions 
vous vout asaeyiez 
ils s* asseyoient 

Jem' assls 

tutfassis 

il a' assit 

nous nous assaimes 

vous vous assttes 

ils a' assireiit 

je m' asseyerai 
tu ? asseyeras 
ils s' asBeyera 
nous nous asseyerons 
vans vous asteyerez 
ils s' asseyernnt 



I sat 
thou 
he sat 
we sat 
you sat 
they sat 

I sat 

thou sates* 
he sat 
we sat 
you sat 
they sat 

I shall stt 
thou shaft sift 
he shall sit 
we shall sit 
you shall sit 
they shall sit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODS. 



tom'asseye 
tut* asseyes 
il e* asseye 
nous nous asseykms 
vous vous asseyiez 
ils 'asseyent 

jenVasseyerois 
tu t' asseyerois 
il s» asseyeroit 
nous nous asseyerions 
vous vous asseyeriex 
Qs s* asseyeroient 

jem'assiase 
tu t' asslsses 

il 8*88811 

nous nous aasissions 
vous vous assissiez 
Us s* assissent 

IMPERATIVE 



I may ait 
thou mayest tit 
he may sit 
we may sit 
you may sit 
they may sit 

I should sit 
thou BbouWest sit 
he should sit 
we should sit 
you should sit 
they should sit 

I might sit 
thou mightest sit 
he might sit 
we might sit 
you might sit 
they might sit 

MODE. 



aaalrirts tni sit 

tu'ila'aaseye WthJmtH 



14 



asseyons»nous 
sjseyes-voua 
qu* Ds a' aasey ent 

FABXIQVfUU. 
I 



1st us a* 

att 

Isttfc«avs* 



[titer 



MB Paragraph.} 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time. # 



AUure 



.Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time, 



Poet 
Perfect 

I»8Set 



qu'ffbatie 
bettant 



lllflMfl9VIL HOOK. 

To 

WWOA*HVB MODE. 

iebata Ibsat 

Wtad thou latest 

bat lie beats 

nous battens we beat 

vous bastes you beat 

flsbatteat theybeat 

Ibeat 

thdubeatest 
he beat 
we beat 
you beat 
they beat 



ft 



ilbattoit 
nouabattieiw 
vous battles 
fla 



^battta 
Datat 
ilbetUt 
nousbattfmes 
vous battftes 
lis battirem 

jebattral 

tubettvas 

flbattra 

nous battrons 

vousbattrez 

ilsbattront 

flOBJCJNGtlVA 

jebette 
ta battel 
11 bat to ^ 
oetia battfoos 
voas battles 
tisbattent 

je battrols 
to battreti 
fl battroit 
nous batuions 
vousbattrles 
He battroient 

JebatUsse 

tubattisses 

Qbattft 

nous battfsslons 

vous batussies 

ilsbaUlesent 



I beat 

thoubeatest 
he beat 
we beat 
you beat 
they beat 

I shall beat 
thou shall beat 
he shall beat 
wa shall beat 
yon shall beat 
they shall beat 



IMPERATIVE MOOT. 

I battens 
battez 
qu* Us battent 
Fjamotnae. 
betttog | batta * 



I may beat . 
thou maitst beat 
he may beat* 
we may beat 
you may bear 
they may -beat 

I should beat 
thou shouldest beat 
he should beat 
we should beat 
you should beat 
they should beat 

I might beat 
thou mig htest beat 
he might beat 
we might beat 
you might beat 
they might beat 



letushtai 
beat 
letfeem beat 



XIV.} 

&0S Paragraph.] 



IBPffiOTftiP VpMnl 



Preeent 

Tim*. 



Pmat 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Part 
Perfect 
Time. 



Future 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 



-Port 

^Bfc — a. -^ 

VoT/SCI 

Time. 



V* ttbeive 



aiFHOTIVB MOD* 

Bofare To Drink. 

miHCATWfi MOBft. 

Jebois I drink 

tuboi? ' fhoa 

n boil he drinks 

nous buvoas we drink 

vous buvex too drink 

ils bolvent they drink 



je buvtts. * 

tnbuwris 

flbuv6llf 

noustnrviops 

vous buries 

UsbuvoJent 

jebus 

tubus 

ilbut 

nonsbumes 

voasbutes 

ill butent 

jeboirai 
tuboiras 
il boira 
nousbotams 
Tons boirex ^ 
tis bofroient 

euBJUKcnvB 

jebofre 
tuboives 
llborre 
nous burtons 
tous buries A 
Us boivent * 

jsboirois 

tnboirois 

flboiroit 

nous boirions 

rousboiriex 

flsboirokat 

je basse 

tu busses 

ilbut 

nous bussions 

vousbussies 

tisbussent 

IMFEsUTIVS 



I drank 
thoudmnkes* 
be drank 
we drank 
yam drank 
the/ drank 

I drank 
thou drankest 
he drank 
we drank 

Son drank 
ley drank 

I shall drink . 
thou shalt drink 
he shall drink 
we shall drink 
you shall drink 
they shall drink 

sfODE. 

I may drink 
thou mayest drink 
he may drink 
we may drink 

Su may drink 
vf may drink 

I should drink 
thou shouldest drink 
he should drink 
we should drink 
you should drink 
they should drink 

• Imifhtdrink 

thou mightest drink 
he might drink 
we might drink 
you might drink 
they might drink 

MODE. 



drink 

let him drink 



buvons 
buvez 
qu'ils boftfeu* 



let as drink 

drink 

let them drink 



burant drinking | bu 






Pat 



PefJeCt 



Future 
Tim*. 



/VSSSWl 

Time. 



Am; 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time. 



VtabwWe 



INFIMTIVK MODS. 

•uJBtr ToBoJL 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



(Lettfef . 



taboos 
11 boat' 
nous bouillons 
▼oasboafltes 
Bsboailtent 

jeboaluels 

taboaHk* 

flboattlolt 

noosbouiltfoas 

▼ons bouiflJes 

ifcboaUlotebt 

jebouillit 
tubouillis 

iibouam 

nous bouifltmes 
vens bouilHies 
ite booUliraot 

Jeboaittimi 
tubouillUra* 
il bouillira 
noai bouulirons 
▼ous boo ill ires 
lis bouilliront 



I boil 

thou 
heboHs 
we boil 
you boil 
theyboM 

.Ibofled^^ 
thou botledst 
he boiled 
we boiled 
you boiled 
they boiled 

I boiled 
thoa totted* 
be boiled 
we boiled 
▼on boiled 
they boiled 

I shall boil 
thou Shalt bog 
he shall boll ' 
we shall boil 
you shall boil 
they shall boil 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



jebouitte 
tobooJUes 
il bouille 
nous bouflHoas 
vousbouflUec 
Usbouilfent ' 

je boaUlirote 
tn bouiiltaols 
flbouillirott 
nous bouilUrtons 
vous bouillhies 
Us bouaiiraient 

JeboniHisM • 
to botiillisses 
ilboailttt 
nons boottttesioas 
voua bouillissies 
lis bouillissent 

IMPERATIVE 



Im&ybof 
thou may est boil 
he may boil 
we may boil 
yon may boil 
they may boil 

I should boil 
thou sliouMest buil 
he should bofl 
we should boil 
yon should bofl 
they should bofl 

I might bofl 
thou mightestboil 
be might boil 
we might boil 
you might bofl 
they might bofl 

MODE. 



boil 

tot him boil 



bouillons 

booillez 

qu'itaboaaiett 



let os bofl 

boil 

let them bofl 



fcofltag 1 bonilH bolted, 



MUV.] 

4B IKwnph.] IMF1NU1VJI MODI. 

INDICATIVE HOOK 



*3S" 



. jocosclueH 

V tnooBclooW 

I 1 IloiSirJuflil 

i conolnioD 
conclutex 



nous cDaclfinHi 
voub conclfttis 
Ua conelimot 



we oonelodad 
«M nriiM 
U«X eoncluded 
1 concluded 

thou concladldlt 
b* cane laded 



TS?!-** 






ill loncluroienl 



we may conclude 
ihe y aaj oonelude 



you eliou Id conclude 



[Left* 4 



*&22* 






71mm. 



Time. 



Tim*. 



Past 

s» — ^~ -** 

Tim%, 



3 



MOMS. 

To 



ntPM&TIVB MODE. 

Je convetoce 1 convince 

so convaines thou conyiiicest 

tt convainc he convinces 

nous con vainqoone we convince 

voue convainqaes you convince 

Us eon vainquent they convince 



je eon vatnqaots 
to coavaJaquois 
il eoavaJnquoit 
nous convainquions 
▼oat ooavajnqaies 
tti convirinqooient 

je coavainquis 
ta convafoquia 
U convainquit 
none convainqutmes 
voua coo vamqoltee 
ue convainquireat 

Je convaJocni 
ta coavaincras 
fl convaincra 
nous convalncroM 
vous convaineres 
Uf convaincront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Je eonvalnque 
tn convainquet 
il eonvalnqne 
nous convainquioM 
yous convainqaies 
Us con vainqoent 

Jo convalncfois 
tn convaJncrois 
il convaincroit 
nous convaincrions 
vou8 convaincriez 
lis convalncrolent • 

Je convainquisse 
tn convainquiases 
il convainquit 
nous convainqnlasiont 
voua convajnquisstez 
ill coovainqaissent 



I convinced 
thon cosvinceost 
he convinced 
we convinced 
you convinced 
they convinced 

I convinced 
thou convinced* 
he-convinced 
we convinced 
yon convinced 
they convinced 

I anal] convince 
thou Shalt convince 
he shall convince 
we shall convince 
you shall oooyinee 
they ahall convkioe 
MODE. 

1 may convince 
thou mayest nisntm 
he may convince 
we may convince 
you may convince 
they may convince 

I should convince 
thou 8houldeat convince 
he should convince 
we should convince 
you should convince 
they should convtece 

I mif ht convince 
thou mightest convince 
he might convince 
we might convince 
you might convince 
they might convince 




IMPERATIVE MODE. 

leonvainqnoat % lotus 
Iconvainqaes 



convince »„„,„„. %mm 

let him convince iQu'llBconvainqoeat let 

FAWnCOBLBS. 

ceBvtncing | convaiacu 



♦■Ffcf 



aiOPmngraph.] 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 

imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



coods 

fffitOM 



MMBflfctAlt VERBS. 

wiPiNrnvE MODE. 

Coudre To 

INDICATIVE MODS. 

Je couds I mw 

tu couds thou 

il cottd he sews 

nous cousone we sew 

voas cousez you sew 

ils consent they 

je consols 
tu consols 
ilcousoit 
nous cousions 
vous coutles 
ilscousoiettt 

jeoousis 

taeousis 

ilcousit 

nonscousfmes 

vous cousites 

ilscousirent 

jecoudrai 
tu coudras 
il coudra 
nous coudrons 
roue coudrez 
ils ooadront 



m 



I tewed 
thousewedst 
he sewed 
we sewed 
you sewed 
they sewed 

Isewed 
thousewedst 
he sewed 
we sewed 
you sewed 
they sewed 

I shall sew 
thou shalt sew 
he shall sew 
we shall sew 
you shall sew 
they shall sew 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



jecouse 
tucouses 
ilcouse 
nous cousions 
vous coosies 
Us consent 

je coudrois 
tu coudrois 
il coadroit 
nous coudrlons 
voas coudrlez 
Sis coudroient 

jecousisse 
to cousi8ses 
il cousft 
nous cousissions 
vous cousissiez 
ilscousissent 



I may sew 
thou mayest sew 
he may sew 
we may sew 
you may sew 
they may sew 

I should sew 
thou shouldest sew 
he should sew 
we should sew 
you should aew 
they should sew 

I might sew 
thou mightest sew 
he might sew 
we might sew 
you might sew 



oousant 



they might sew 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 

eousons let us sew 

cousez sew 

qu'ils consent let them sew 

vjuawmMB. 

sewing coosu sewed. 



sew 

let him sew 



[Letter 



SU Paragraph.] 



*&* 



Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Preeeni 



Poet 

• Imperfect 
Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



INFUUnVB MOD&, 

Gouttr To Run 

QOHOATIVE MODS. 

Jecours Iran 

taoour* tfaournnert 

il court herons 

nous coupons we run 

▼oat ooures 'you run 

Ik oourent they run 



jeeonmi» 
tnceurois 
ilcouroit 
nous courions 
reuscouriez 
Us •ouroient 

jeconrus 

tacnurus 

Ucourut 

nous courfimes 

veuscourutes 

Uecoururent 

jecourrai 
tueourras 
il courra 
nous courrons 
vouscourrez 
tisconrront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jeconre 

tUOOUTM 

Ucoure 
nous courions 
vouscouries 
Us courient 

£00011-018 
currois 
flcourroit 
nous courrions 
vous coarriex 
Uscourroient 

jsoourusse 

tucourussss 

Ucourut 

nous coarussions 

wras courustfiez 

Us courassent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Iran 
thou 
he ran 
we,Jran 
you ran 
iney ran 

Inn 

thouranest 
be ran 
. we ran 
you ran 
they ran 

I shall run 
thou shalt run 
he shall run 
we shall run 
you shall run 
they shell run 

MODE. 

I may run 
thou may est ran 
he may run 
we may run 

Sou may run 
ley may run 

I should run 
thou shouldeat 
he should run 
we should run 
you should run 
. they should run 

I might run 
thou might est run 
he might run 
we might run 
you might run 
they might run 



run 

let Urn run 



eourons letu 

coures run 

qu'Us coarent let thest run 



I 



3BV.3 

218 Paragraph.) 



IBBBfetiUUt TriKU. 



jl i iww i' 



P«ef 

Mmwtrfeet 
Time. 



Pmet 

Perfect 
Time 



Future 
Time, 



Preeeni 
Tims 



Port 

Mmf&TjBCt 

Time. 



Pmet 

Pmfeet 

Time, 



auMlcroye 



INftMTlVE MODE. 

Grebe To Believe. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
jecrols 1 believe 



tucrois 
ilcroit 
nous oroyoue 
voua croyex 
ilecroyenft 



i 



ecroyois 

a croyois 
il croyoit 
nous croyions 
vous croyiez , 

tie croyoieht 

jecrus 
tucnv 
Herat 

nous crames 
vous crfites 
ilscrurent 

Jecroirai 
tucroirat 
ilcroira 
nous croiront 
vouscroirez 
Us croiront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jecroye 
tucroyes 
il croye 
nous croyions 
vous croyiez 
Uscroyent 

je croirois 
tucroirois 
il croiroit 
nous crohions 
tous croiric* 
ilscroiroient 



thou believe* 
he believes 
we believe 

Sou believe 
ley believe 

I believed 
thou believedst 
he believed 
we believed 
you believed 
they believed 

I believed 
thou believedst 
he believed 
we believed 
you believed 
they believed 

I shall believe 
thou sbalt believe 
he shall believe 
# we shall believe 
you shall believe 
they shall believe 

MODE. 

I may believe 
thou mayest believe 
he may believe 
we may believe 
you may believe 
they may believe 

I should believe 
thou sb juldest believe 
he should believe 
we should believe 
you should believe 
they should believe 



I might believe 
thou mightest believe 
he might believe • 
we might believe 
you might believe 



jecrusse 

tuerusses 

ilcrfit 

nous crnssiona 

vouscrussiex 

ttscrussent they might believe 

IMPERATIVE MODE. v unnn 

croyone . let us believe 

eroyes believe 

qu'lte croyent let them believe 

PASTIOIFLBS. 

croyant believing | era bettevefl. 



believe 

let him believe 



ELrtter 



i 



Sift Paragraph.] 



j»iit« 



Pmet 



ect 



tmmerfi 
Time. 



Pmet 

Perfect 
Time, 



Future 
Time. 



Preeettt 
Time. 



Poet 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



INFINITIVE MODB. 

CocUBr ToGathefW 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

je cueille I gather 

ta cueflles thou gatherefl 

fl caeiHe he gather* 

boos caelHont we gather 

tous cueillex 70a gather 

Us cuetitent they gather 



je cueillois 
tu cueillois 
il cueilloit 
none cueilfloas 
vous cueillies 
Us cueiHoient 

je eueillis 
to eueillis 
iloueillit 
sous eueflfftmer 
vous cudllltes 
lis cuefflirent 

je coeillerai 
to cueilleras 
ilcuelllera 
boos coeiHeroBi 
vouscueiDerejt 
ito cueilleront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

jecueOle 
tueueiUes 
il cueUle 
nous caeiUions 
vous cueillies 
Us caeillent 

je cueilleroto 
ta cueilleroto 
il cueilleroit 
noufl cueiUertafts 
vous cueilleries 
Us cueiUeroient' 

fecueillisse 

to cuefllisses 

flcuelllt 

ooas cueiUtesiomi 

yooscaeillissiez 

us cueillis8ent 



leathered 

thou gathered* 

he gathered- 

we gathered 

70a gathered * 

they gathered 

I gathered 
thougatheredst 
he gathered 
we gathered 

Su gathered 
ey gathered 

I shall gather 
thou shalt gather 
he shall gather 
we shall gather 
700 shall gather 
they shall gather 

HODS. 

I may gather 
thou mayeat father 
he may gather • 
we may gather 
you may gather 
they may gathet 

I should gather 
thou sbouldest gather 
he should gather 
we should gather 
you should gather 
they should gather 

I might gather 
thou mightest gather 
he might gather 
we might gather 
you might gather 
they might gather 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

cueillons 
cueillez 



gather 
qu'U cueille let him gather 

PABTIGI8LM. 

cueillaat gathering J cueUli 



let us gather 
gather 
qu'ils cueillent let them gather 



gathered* 



214 Paragraph.] 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 



Past 
Perfect 
JHme. 



ildit 

nous arsons 

vouftdttes 

ilsdisent 

f jedfajote 
% tndisois 
J fldisoit 
j noosdisions 
/ ▼ousdJsies 
V lb diaofaot 

jedte 

Wdis 

Hdit 

nous dimes 

vousdites 

itodire*t 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Pmt 
Perfect 
Time. 




IR*9QtZI«AA TEUB8. 

WUNtHVE MODE, 
©fre To«ay. 

&TOIC ATTO MODE. 



*r 



Time. \ 



jedtesj 
to ding 
ildira 
nous divan* 
▼ousdires 
ilsdiront 



Jedtee 

tudises 

ildise 

nous distent 

yousdisiez 

ilsdisent 

jedirois 

tndirois 

Udiroit 

nous dirlom 

vousdiriez 

ilsdiroieqt 

jedisse 
tudisses 
ildit 

nous'dissions 
vous dissiez 
ill dissent 



Issy 

thousayest 
he says 
we say 
yon Bay 
they my 

I said 

CnouseJdst 
he said 
we said 
yon said 
they said 

I said 
Ihousaidst 
he said 
we said 
you said 
v they said 

I shall say 
then ahatt say 
he shall say 
we shall say 
you shall say 
they shall say 

OTBJUNCTPnp MODS. 



dfetnt 



IMPERATIVE MODE 

Idlsons 
dites 
qu'itedJsent 

PAttTinrpr.—. 



I may say 
thon may esfcsay 
he may say 
we.may say 
you may say 
they may say 

I should say 
thou shoxddeftt say 
he should say 
we should say 
youBbottld say 
they should say 

I might say 
thou raightest say 
he might say 
we might say 
you might sty 
they might say 



•ay 
lethim^sjuy 



let us say 
say 

lathes*** 



^^Kl 






TYm*. 



Future 



Time. 



P—t 



PaH 

Pwrfect 



Tim TASKS* 

,] UtnNITWK BtiAfB. 

To 
TONCATIVKMODE. 



» 



In oars 
ttdoft 



ill 



tadormofs 
ildermoit 
nooideraiont 
voas dorm lex 
fife donnoteoft 

je dermis 
ta donate 
il donas 
nousdormtmes 
teas doraittes 
iledoneire&t 

jedormlrsJ 
ta dornifM 
il dbrailrs 
noas dorm irons 
voasdoranires 
ttedenrirant 

SOBJlTNCUVfi 

fodorme 
tadonnei 
ildorme 
nous dorm ions 
yous dormtez 
ilsdoroMnt 

je dorrairois 
tudormirots 
il dorrairolt 
nous dprmtrioM 
vous aormirtes 
Us dorm iroteat 

jedormfsse 
la d o r mi sses 
tldormlt 
nous dorm isslons 
▼ous dormintac 
ite dermissent 



IMPERATIVE MODI. 

|dormooa. 

sleep domes 

let Hm steep Hpi'ite 



thoueteepest 
he steeps 
we sleep 
you steep 
they sleep 

I slept 

thoa steeped* 
he slept 
we slept 
you slept • 
they slept 

I slept 

thousteepeist 
he slept 
we slept 
yoa slept 
they slept 

IshaH steep 
thoa shsJt " 
he shall sleep 
we shall sleep 
70a shall sleep 
they shall sleep 

MODE. 

I may sleep 
thoamayeetftee} 
he may sleep 
we may sleep ^ 
von may sleep 
they may sleep 

I should sleep 
thoa shoukteststeei 
he should sleep 
we should sleep 
yoa should sleep 
they should steep 

Imifhtsteep 

thou mlfbtest steep 
tsleep 
ht sleep 
ht steep 
sleep 




tet us steep 



let 



I derm* 



<*prj 



!BRfi6ULiJl*pftB8. 



m 



W Paragraph.] WWKinVEMWB. 

Ecrire ToWtKe. 

INDICATIVE MOPE. 

r«e^ Iwslst 

_ xtt4erte thottilrltesj 

*J2»f»l J il<crit he writes 

3n&w*. i noos lertrons . mwitto 
votwecrivex you write 

ils«crttont thsywato 



JPfcs* 

imperfect 

Time. 



JP*si 
Perfect 
Time. 



JVfatre 
2¥me. 



rre&e%t 
Time. 



Poet 

rfect 
me. 



e mttcr j 
Tin 



Time. 



r ett 



trtUirisa 



L 



j* ecrtvosi 
taecrivois 
i) gcriveR 
nous gcrivions 
vcfusecriviez 
Us icrivoient 

j'e*crrriJ 
tnecrrris 
ileorhrit 
nous eerivfmes 
vow ticrhrttes 
Usterivftrent 

j'oVsrirai 
to, ferira* 
il6crira 
nous e*crirons 
voustierirez 
ttsecriront 



I wrote 
thou wssteft 
he wrote 



ty6n : wiute 
-they wrote 



thoutwroteot 
be wrote 
•w* wrote 
you wrote 
fthoy wrote 

I shall write 
thou shaft write 
he .shall write 
wo shall write 
you shall write 
4hey shall write 



fsimsmurnrB'MQsm. 



ytctive 
tueciives 
ilecrive 
nous e* cririoBs 
voos ecrivies 
Usecrirent 

J'ecrlrois 
taecrirois 
il ecriroit 
nous.ecririons 
voug ecrhies 
lis ecrixnssnt 

y ecrivisse 
tu ecrlTlsses 
il«crlvlt 
pops ccr irl— i ons 
Tons Serf* issJos 
ite e"cri vswent 



I may write 
thou may eaf write 
he may write « 
we amy write 
you may write 
taey may write 

IoHmmdM write 
, thou shouldest write 
he should write 
we shoos! write 
jou should write 
iimj should write 

Imjfhtwrite 
thou mifhtest write 
he might write 
sjro roikht write 
jroumikht write 
they ;mTght write 



^ jg eriTOP 

write I BcitfSB 

levhtawwritej qu'Us 



Jet us 
■write 
4etthe**ffjte 



ieriftat 

is 



*** — a . ^- *- 

wrssji I m*l 



mo 



T&E TABK0. 



tLeiter 



tt7ftragraph.] 



JBMPM^K* 



Poet 

** — ^- -a 



FWwre 



Awl 

Im m t r ft e t 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
lime. 



qu*Hfaie 



IMFUdrriVIB M0DB. 

Fair . To Floe. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
jftMft, * I flee 

taMi thoufleest 

ilfait he flees 

now fayoBS we flee 

root fares yon flee 

tttfuies* they flee 



>• 



ft 



Je Aiyois 

tafayais 

llfuyoit 

no«sfayftoos 

voasfayiex 

Usfayoieot 

jefato 

tafais 

ilfait 

nousfatmes 

▼out f fillet 

Hsfuirent 

Jefatral 
ta faint 
il faint 
none fuirons 
vousfaires 
Usfalront 

SUBJUNCttVB 

Jeruie 

tofaiee 

llfa te_ 

none fayons 

voasfaylei 

tisfuient 

je fuirois 
ta fuirois 
ilfairott 
nous fufarions 
vougfuhiei 
Usfuiroient 

Jefntoee 

tnfuisses 

II fait 

nousfuftstfons 

vousfufssles 

Hsfuissent 



flee 

let btm flee 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

fayons 

fayez 

qu> Us Anient 



I fled > 

theafledst 
helled 
we fled 
yoafled 
they fled 

I fled 

tboufledst 
nefled 
we fled * 
yoafled 
they fled 

Itbattflee 
thou shatt flee 
he shall flee 
we-shallflee 
' you shall flee 
they shall flee • 

MODE. 

I may flee* 
thou mayest flee 
he may flee 
we may flee 
yoamay flee 
they may flee ' 

I should flee, 
thou shooldest floe 
he should flee 
we should flee 
you should flee 
they should flee 

I might flee . 
thou mightest flee 
he might flee 
we might flee 
you might flee 
they might flee 



let as flee 

flee 

let them flee 



ftotsJrt fleeint 



I ftd -f fled. 



HV.] 



mBBfiOiaB ViHBS. 



ro 



218 Paragraph, j 



Present 
Tim*. 



Part 



INHWrriVK H0DB. 
flair lb 

INDICATIVK MOOT. 



Jehatt 

tuhnia 

ilhait 

nous haSsBoQS 

voushaissex 

flahaiesent 

jebalssoia 
tuhaYaaois 
il halssoit 
noas haissioas 
Tons haftsies 
lis haSssoient 



I hate 
thou hates! 
lie hates 
Weftate 
you bate 
they hate 

I hated 
thoahatedst 
he hated 
we bated 
you hated 
they hated 



Pwrfket 



(Not used in this Time.) 



Time, 



Prpnut 
Time. 



Part 



jehabsi 

tuhaSras 

ilhalra 

noushafrons 

ToushaSres 

ikhairont 



I shall hate 
thou shalt hate 
heshall hate 
we ehall hate 
yoa shall hats 
they shall hale 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Jehalsse 
tuha'uses 
Uhaftse 
nous haftsJoas 



vous 
ilshalaaent 

jehalroit 

tuhalrois 

ilhalroit 

nous haXrions 

voushalries 

Itahairoient 



I may hate 
thou merest bate 
he may hate 
we may hate 
you may hats . 
they may hate 

I should hate 
thou shouldest hats 
he should hate 
we should hate 
you should hate 
they should hate 



Pmrt 

Perfect 
Time. 



(Not ■esdio tali Time.) 




hate 



Ihalssons 
hafesez 



let us hats 
hate 



let him hate fqu'ilshaMseat let them 
. hating | h*X l«geeV 




flUM* 



Ptut 



P*H 

Perfect 






Future 
Thme. 



f IIKnt 

Time. 



Pomt 
TYma, 



P«rt 

Perfect 
Time. 



jets** 

taUsota 
J nUMit 
1 uoosJisiots 
/ vmltatas 
( flsliMieetf 

jeras 
turns 
illut 

nous tame* 
▼out lutes 
Ushnrent 

JUirml 

UiUtm 

illira 

nousHrosa 

▼oasHres 

UsUraat 

leltoe 

lulises 

illise 

nousUsioms 

Toas lisiex 

Sisliseat 

ie Urate 
tu lirois* 
illiroit 
nousliriouf 
vous liriefc 
Usliroient 

jelusse 

tu lueses 

illflt 

nous lussfoAs 

Tous lussies 

itoluesent 



70a read 
they read 

Iread 
thou 
he read 
we read 
you read 
they read 

Iread 

thour%~ 
be read 
we read 
you read 
they read 

I shell read 
thouahaltreftd 
he aha!) read 
we shall read 
yon shall redd 
they aball read 

NCHVRMODE. 



read 

let ht* lead 



llsona 
Uses 



t may read 
thou mayeetread 
he may readj 
we may read 

Su may read 
ey may read 

I should read 
thou shouldest read 
he should read ; 
we should read 
you should read 
they should read 

I might read 
thou migh test read 
he might read 
we might read 
you might read 
they might read 



let us read- 



I 



•I 



mw^^9» 



Part 

*wwe« 



Pmt 



J\tf*r» 
Tttm. 



4*MM> 






Fat 

4 OfVOOJe 





Jemets 
to met* 
U 



noosmettous 
Tousmettss* 
ill 



Jemettoti 
tamettoto 
Uraettoit 
nous metttoBs 
vow mettles 
hsmettalent 

jemis 
to mis 
limit 

nousmtflMs 
yous mites 
11b mtaent 

jemettrei 
tamettras 
ilmettra 
nous mettro&s 
?ow mettres 
Bsmettront 

SUBJUHCmVB 

Je matte 

tumettes 

flmette 

nousmettfons 

vous mettles 

ilsmelte&t 

jemettrois 
tumettrois 
il mettrott 
nous mettriona 
vous mettriez 
lb mettroient 

Jemfsse 

tu misses 

Umlt 

nous missions 

rous missies 

ttimftisent 



Ipot 
tbon[ 
fee pots 
we put 
yoapat 

they pttt > 

loot 

thou pottedst 

he pot 

WSJ>Ut 

yon pot 
they pot 

I pat 

thou putted* 
be put 
pat 



jcapu. 



pat 

IshsJl^at 
thou shut put 
he shall put 
we shall pot 
you shall pot 
they shall put 



IMPERATIVE IfODK, 

Imettens 
mattes 
qu' ill metttBt 



+*> 



I may put 
thou mayest pat 
he may pat 
we may pot 
you may pot 
they may pot 

I should put 
thoa shotiltfeM pat 
he should put 
we should put 

Sm should pat 
ey should pat 

I Might put 
thoa Brightest put 
he might put 
we might put 
you might put 
they might pat 



let us pat 
EtOwsftpa* 



itl 






JNifl/fo* 



Pmt 



future 



Time, 



Putt 



Paat 
Perfect 
Time. 



£SSS 



nous Bengalee 
vous moutatai 
fls 



je waste} 
tumoudran 

flmouara 
nous moudrons 
wosttoudjFez 
flsnondronft 



jemoute 

fn monies 

iljuoule 

Qoaamouliotit 

vousmouliez 

ttsmoalent 

jemoadmta 
tumouaioif 
il moudroit^ 
nous inondrioni 
vous moaaries 
lis notoudrolent 



temevl 



„ mouhuses 
II moultit 
nous moulnssJons 
vous moulussle* 
fig mouluasent 










I grin* . 

thoutgrtedeaV 
he grind* 



thsagvonndent 
he ground 
W* ground 
« groan* 
ifcey ground 

1 ground 
thou groundeat 

he ground 

groi 




thiy ground 

I shall grind 
thou shall grind 
he shall grin* 
we •halfgriod 

Sou shall grind 
ley shall grini 



I may: grind t . . 
thou mayeSt srind 
he may grins 
wemay grind- 
you may griqd 
they may grinl 

thouskou^aes} grind 
he should grind 



we should .grind- 
youshouJdjgSJnd 
they should gtind 



I might grind* 
thou mfihtesfrgrind 
he mighTgriiW 
we might grind 



you mi 
they 



I moulons 



let us grind 



™" '^"■Wfl^^T 



grind [ moulez JErind 

Kthiw grind I qu'ite moufyrt let thsnyflftff 

grinding * moofe , cnsjgj^ . 



Mpurir 



Tol*«* 



Preeent 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Preeent 
Time. 



Imperfect 
Time. 



\ 



Perfect 
Time. 




immvsrmm&fr 




ntum 
raeart 
nous mowont 

VQUSmOUmS 

meorent 

jempuroi* 
tumourois. • 
il mouroit 
nous mourloas 
vous mourjez 
lis mouroiept 

je mourns 
tu mourns 
ffraourut 
nous moutftraet 
vous moarutes 
tia moururent '' 

jemourrai 
tu monrras 
il mourra 
nous niourrons 
vous mourrez 
ilsmouroai 



I die 

thou dies! 
lie dies 
we die , 
yea die 
they die 

I died 
thou died* 
he died 
wealed 
you died 
they died 

I died 
thou died* 
be died 
we died 
on died 
ey died t 

1 shall die 
thou shalt die 
he shall die 
we shall die 

Sou shall die 
ley shall die 



& 



SUB£JNCnV&M0DE. 



Jemeure 
tumeures 
il meure . 
nous mouriotte 
vous mouriex 
ilsmeuxent 

jemonrrois 
tumourrois 
il mourrott 
nous mourrione 
vous mourries 
its mouriQient 



Ulmourusset 
ilmourfit 
nous mourussioas 
vous mourussiez 
ite mourussent 



die 
letfcfattdie 



Bstnnul ■ 4 B ^ B sT 



mourons 

ntourez 

oji'ils 



I may die 
thou may est *e 
he may die 
we may die 
you may die . 
they may die 

1 should, die 
thdushouldeatdie 
he should die 
we should die 
you should die 
they should die 

I might die 
thou mightesf 4ie 
he might die 
we' might die 
you might die 
theynughtdJt 



let us die 

die 

tetthemifte 



. "*i ■ } Urmnroii 



*»^« 



Toa mured 
thej uiDved 



fi^maTman 
IihtnUmon 



Ihou mlf iitsrt m 



ftrrftci J 11 " 1 * he might mm 

I ™*- y mia munhn Ton mbu mi 

IMPHtAIJVB WJD 

™onti MUmvan |qu>iiam 



ttKMOLAft tatas. . K% 



3 _ 

fafafrapfc.) BfWtelVB IfODll 

~"sa TobeB 

&tBICAlTVB MOD& 



Jains r/feef 



•Je nasi I am Mm 

minds 



il Haft he la bora 

Rasa. ^ noe* mfeaonf wear* bom 



youarebera 

iia naiaaeiit they are bom 



Je 

tanaiaeoie 

ifnaissoit 1m waa born 



imhib oaisefcms we were berm 

vena uaissiea you were hom 

Uenaiasoient they were bam 



Jenaqats Iwaabom 

9mmt w ta aaqtiia than wertbom 

bLSL J ttnaqoit ha waa bom 

*4j£? i noueaequtmee we were bom 

▼one naqoitev you were bam 

tie naquvent they were born 

jenattrat lahallbebom 

tnnattras thou shall b# bora 

II nattra he shall be born 

Time. ^ nona nattrbaa we shall be bom 

vous nattrez yon shall be bora 

tie naicront they shall be bora 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

je nalsse I may be bora 

ta naissee thou mayestbe bom 

ilnaisse he may be bora 

Ttme. i nous missions we may be born 

vous naissies you may be born 

Us naJeaaent Cbey may be bom 

_ jenaftroia I should be born 

~. \ tu naltrole thou shouldeat be 

w^jS^i } ilnaitrolt he should be bora 

Thtai J nous naitrlotia we should be bora 

nrne. j Yousnaltriea you should be born 

Us naltroiem they should be bora 

je naqnise I might be bom 

j>n*t \ tunaquisee thou Brightest be bom 

£3L* 2 Hnaqutt he might be bom 

t£v ] nota naqoiaaiena we mifht be born 

iime, m vous naqnlasies you might be bora 

lis naquusent they might be bora 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

naissoas let us be bora 

nalssez be bora 

qu' Us nafssent let them be bom 

mHTlUlNiBB*' 

bam I ne* bam bom 



•sis be bora 

ayirnaJaaa lethlm baton 



m 



i 



« j 



Mmmetjvet 



Pmtt ' 
Ptrfict 

7vSlS» 



F\t4*re 



Sflfow. 



**8J" 



retfe* 



qn.'i>ouvrs 



ftwrir To 

RHMC^tlVB MOB* 



V tnouvres 
ilou?re 



{ 



/ Toosoarm 
V ttsouvren* 



Iop«» 
thono pon e l 
he opens 
we open 
you open 
they open 



F«iTioto 

tUOOTZttiS 

Qoavroit 



thou oppnedst 
he opened 
t. we opened 
. you opened 
they opened 

I o pe n ed 

thou OneOSdsi 

he opened 
- we opened 
you opened t 
* they opened 

I shall open 
thou shalt open 
he shall open 
, we shall open 
you shall open 
they shall: open 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

J'ouvre I may open 

tu ouvret thou mayest open 

il onvre he may open 

nous ouvrfons we may open 

vou» ouvrfez ' yon may open 

Us eovrent they may open 



Ueoavnoient 

tnonvrls 
Uouvrit 
nous ouvitmes 
voasouvrttes 
ikowrriient 

J'owrrfcai 
tn oavriras 
flouvrira 
nous ouvrJrons 
vous ourrlrez 
Us ouvriront 



J'ouvrirols 
tuouvrirois 
ilouvrirott 
nous ouvririonn 
vons ouvrhiez 
Us ouvriroftent 

j'ouvrisse 
tuouvrisses 
H ouvrlt 

nousouvrissiont 
vous onvrissies 
Us onvrlssent 



WFBRATIVE MODE. 



I should open 
thou shouldest open 
he should open 
we should open 
you should open 
they should open 

I might open 
thou mig btcst open 
he might opeb 
we might open 

Siu might open 
ey might open 



ouvrons 
ouvrez 



let 



open I ouvrez open 

let Urn open Iqg'ikoavMnt fetthtm 

PAMTJCSPIMM. 



ouvrant opening j ouve* 



8* Paragraph.] 



f&£ 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time. 



«ju*il plaise 



IRMfctol.AR TERM. 

ufirtNrrfViB mode. 

Watre To Please. 

nOMCATnrEMO©R 



* 4- 



» 



Past 

f mpe rftct 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. } 



jeplsJs 
tnplais 
II plait 
nousplatsons 
vous plaise* 
ilsplateent 

je plafeols 
tuplaisols 
H plaisoit 
nous pktfstons 
vous plaisiet 
ilfl plaisoient 

Jephw 
ta plus 
ilplat 

nous phlmes 
tow plfites 
ilsplurent 

Je plaint! 
tu plaints 
fl plaint 
nous plahrons 
vous plairez 
fla plairont 






SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



I please - 
thou pleasest 
he pleases 
we please 

Sm please * 
ey please 

I please 
thou pleasedst 
he pleased 
we pleased 
you pleased 
they pleased 

I pleased 
thou pleasedst 
he pleased 
we pleased 

Su pleased 
ey pleased 

I shall please 
thou shalt please 
he shall please 
we shall please 
you shall please 
they shall please 



Present J 
Time. J 

Poet 1 



je plaise 
tuplaises 
il plaise 
nous plaisions 
vous plaJsiez 
ilsplaisent 

jeplairois 
tu plairois 
ilplafrott 
nous plairions 
vous plairies 
lis plairoient 

jeplasse 
tuplusses 

ilplat 

nous plusBlons 
▼oss plussles 
Us plussent 



I may please 
thou mayest please 
. he may please 
we may please 
you may please - 
they may please 

I should please • 
thou shouldest please 
he should please 
we should please 
you should please 
they should pic 

I might please 
thoumightestph 
he might please 
we mfcht please 
you might please 



ptabtnt 



they might please 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 

IPWsoqs let ns please , 

please [plaisez please 

let him please jqu'ils pkOsent let them 

pleasing ) plu pleased, 



m 



Povwir To ** ^^ "i Ifliwltower. 



Use* 



PMt 

Perfect 



Future 
Tim** 



Ptteeiit 
Time. 



*%£. 



rfeet 



Perfect 



je pais, or pens 

tapeux 

flpeat 



Yoaspoaves 
Uspouvent 

jepouTofe 

tupouvoJ* 

flpouvoit 

nous poarkme 

vouspouvies 

Uspouvaient 

jepus 
to pot 
apal 

noaspfimes 
yous pities 
lis parent 

jepoarrai 

tupourras 

flpourra 

nous pourroos 

Yoaspourres 

Uspoarront 



j 



1MB ehfe 

thou art able 
he is stole 
we are able 
you are abb* 
they 



IwMtbte 
thouwastable 
be was able 
we were a ate 
yea ware able 
they were able 

I was able 
thou wast able 
be was able 
we were able 
you were able 
they were able 

IsheUbeable 
thou shall be able 
he shall be able 
we shall be able 
you shall be able 
they shall be able 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODS. 



jepoisse 

tupuisses 

ilpoisse 

nous paisiioM 

▼ouspuissies 

Uspaissent 

jepoarrois 
tupourrois 
ilpourroit 
noas poarrtoos 
vous pourroies 
Qspourreieat 

jepusse 
tu passes 
II put 

nous passions 
vous pussies 



I may be able 
thou mayettbe able 
he may be able 
we may be able 
you may be able 
they may be able 

I should be able 
thou shottldest be able 
he should be able 
we should be able 
you should be able 
ibey should be able 

able 

be able 
be able 
be able 
be able 
be able 




nfrHBATTO MODE, 
(Kotosed m this Mode.] 



I P* 



SB Paragraph.] 



IRB1QOLAB ¥fifiB8. 



4nrtMfti 



Poet 

imperfect 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 
Imperfect 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



pftndf 
«o' Uprenne 



DOTNUTVE MODE. 
Jftendre To Take. 

DHMCATWB MODE, 
jeawenfe itake 

tu prend* thou take* 

U prend he takes 

nouaprenens we take 

vovsprenez you take 

ibprennent they take 



jeprenote 
to prenais 
Hpreooit 
nous prenions 
voos preniez 
ils preneient 

je*prig 
tupris 
ttprit 

nous primes 
voos mites 
ilsprirent 

Je prendrai 
to prendras 
ilprendra 
nous prend rona 
voos prendrez 
ilsprendront 

^», .SUBJUNCTIVE 

C jetorenne^) 
1 tupretme? 
J il prenne 
J nous prenions 
/ voos preniez 
v Usprennent 

jeprendrois 
ta prendwis 
il prendroit 
nous prendrions 
Tons prendriez 
il* prendroient • 

jeprisse 

tu prisses 

ilprlt 

nous pristions 

vousprissiez 

ilsprfssent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



I took 

thoutookest 
he took 
we took 
you took 
they took 

I took 

thoutookest 
betook 
we took 
you took 
they took 

I shall take 
thou shalt take 
he shall take 
we shall take 
yon shall take 
they shall take 
MODE. 

I may take 
thou mayest take 
he may take 
we may take 
you may take 
they may take 

I should take 
thou shouldatttake 
he should take 
we should take 
you should take' 
they should take 

I might take 

thou mightest take 
he might take 
wemfrhttake 
you might take 
they might take 



take 

let him take 



prenons 

prenez 

qu'iJsprenent 



let us take 

take 

let them take 



l jirentnr> taking 



PAKTIOIPLBS. 



ill 



pris 



THE TA0Kflb 

229 Paragraph.] INFINITIffc MODE. 

Rdsoudre To Resolve, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



(letter 



Present 
Time. 



Putt 

imperfect 



Past 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



resous 
oyil revive 



je resous 
m resous 
il resood 
nous resotvons 
vous resolvez 
ils resolvent 

je resolvesi 
turesolvosi 
it reaolvoit 
nous rlsolvions 
vous resolviez 
ils resohnieot 

jerlsotai 
taresolus 
il resolut 
nous rlsolftmes 
voos resolfitee 
ilsresolareot 

jeresoodrt,! 
turesoodras 
il resoudrs 
nouB resoudrons 
vous resoudrez 
ils resoudront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je resolve 
tu resolve 
il resolve, 
nous resolvions 
vous re*so]viez 
Us resolvent 

jeresoudrpls 
turesoudrois 
il resoudroit 
nous resoodrions 
vous resoudriez 
fls resoudroieni 

jer&olusse 
tu resolusses 
il resolut 
nous rlsolussions 
vous r&olussiez 
ils rfesolussent . 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

resolvons 



I resolve 

thou reeolvest 
he resolves 
we resolve 
70a resolve 
they resolve 

I resolved 
thou resolvedst 
heresohred 
we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 

I resolved 
thou resolvedst 
he resolved 
we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 

I shall resolve - 
thou shalt resolve 
he shall resolve 
we shall resolve 
you shall resolve 
they shall resolve 

MODE. 

I may resolve 
thou mayeet resolve 
he may resolve . 
we may resolve 
you may resolve 
they may resolve 

1 should resolve 
thou ehouldest resolve 
he should resolve 
we should resolve 
you should resolve 
they should resolve 

I might resolve 
thou mightest resolve 
he might resolve 
we might resolve 
you might resolve 
they might resolve 



resolve 

let him resolve 



let us resolve 
resolves resolve 

qu'ils resolvent let them resolve 



PART1CIPLKS. 

resolvant resolving | resolu resolved. 



XIV.] IRREGULAR VEHJliv' 

GSO PuigTEp*'! INFINITIVE MODE. S^. 

INDICATIVE HOSE. 



IniBtr/ect 



thev inrcat 

ther Invested 
Unvested 
«boii invested* 

:hou plmtt invent 



MODE. 

■■s ton. let us men < 

'lux invest 

'U» wrtteot let U»m Inve* 



THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



»1 Paragraph. J 



PreetHt 

Time. 



Poet 

feet 
one. 



**2 



Poet 
Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Preterit 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



Tie . 
qo'flrie 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Eire To Laugh. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

laris I laugh 

tu run thou laughest 

il rit be laughs 

nous rions we laugh 

vous riez you laugh 

ils rient they laugh 



jerioii 
turiois 
ilrioit 
nous rions 
vous riez 
iL) rioient 

turis m 

ilrit 

nous rimes. 

vous rites 

ilsrirent 

jerirai 
turiras 
ilrira 

nous riroos 
vous rirez 
ils riront 



I toughed 

thou laughed* 
be laughed 
we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 

I laughed 
thou laughed* 
he laughed 
we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 

I shall laugh 
thou Shalt laugh 
he shall laugh 
we shall laugh 
you shall laugh • 
they shall laugh 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Jerie 
turies 
il rie 

nous rions 
vous riez 
ils rient 

Jerireis 
turirois 
il riroit 
nous ririoni 
vous ririez 
ils riroient 

jerisse 
tu liases 
ilrlt 

nous rissions 
vous rissiez 
ils rissent 



I may laugh 
thou mayest laufh. 
he may laugh 
we may laugh 
you may laugh 
they may laugh 

I should laugh 
thou shouldest laug~- 
he should laugh 
we should laugh 
you should laugh 
they should laugh 

I night laugh 
thou m iff h test laugh 
he might laugh 
we might laugh 
you might. laugh 
they might laugh 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



riant 



rions 

riez 

qu' ils rfent 

PARTICIPLES. 

laughing | ri 



laugh 

let him laugh 



let us laugh 

laugh 

let them laugfc 



laughed. 



xrr.i 



^88 Paragraph.] 



7%wtc 



Pmei 

T eet 



**&' 



Poet 

Perfect 

Tim*. 



#Vfwre 
Time . 



Tbne. 



Poet 

ftpnoer/eef 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



«* 



C 



irr^gulab ysrbs. 
infinitive mode. 

Rompre To Break. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



m 



je romps 
tu romps « 
flrompt 
nous rompons 
vous rompez 
its rompent 

je rompojs 
.tu rompoto 
H rompoit 
nous rompions 
vouz reropiez 
ila rompolent 

je roropis 
tu rompis 
il rompit 
nous rotnpimes 
vous rompites 
ik roOTpirent 

je romprai 
tn rompras 
il rompra 
nous romprons 
vous romprez 
ito rompront 

euBJUNCitvte 

jeretnpe 
tu rompea 
ilrompe 
nous rompions 
vous rompiez 
ila romfenl 

j# remprois 
tu rotnprota 
il romproit 
nous roaiprions 
vous rompriez 
Us romproient 

jeromptese 
turompisaes 
il romptt 
nous romplasiora 
vous rompissiez 
Hi iDmfiment 



IMP1SL AT1VE MODE. 



1 break 
thou breakeat 
he breaks 
we break 
you break 
they break 

I broke 
thou brokest 
he brofte 
we broke 
you broke 
they broke 

1 broke 

thou brokest *, 

he broke 

we broke 

you broke 

they broke 

I shall break 
thou shalt break 
he thai! break 
we shall break 
you shall break 
they shall break 

MODE. 

I may break 
thou mayest break 
he may break 
we may break 
you may break 
they may break 

I should break 
thou shouldest break 
he should break 
we should break 
you should break 
they should break 

I might break 
thou might est break 
he might break 
We might break 
you might break 
they might break 



break 

let Mm break 



t**9t*t breaking 



rompons let us break 

rompez break 

qu' ila rompent tetthembreaft 



ia> 



rompu 



broke*. 



i» 



PingnfHi*] 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Bavoir To Know 



(.Letter 



Poet 



ect 



tmperfe 
Time. 



JP%et 

Perfect 



Future 



Present 
Time. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Pmt 

Perfect 

Time. 



ftt* .mob* 



INDICATIVE 
jesais 
tusais 
ilaait 

nous savons 
vous saves 
ib savent 

je savois 
tasavois 
il savoit 
noussavkms 
vous savies 
flBsavoient 

Jesus 
lusus 
ilsot 

nous s&met 
vousstitee 
ils surent 

jesaurai 
tusauras 
ilsaura 
nous sanrone 
vous sanrez 
Ussauront 



MODE. 

I know 
thou knows* 
he knows 
we know 
you know 
they know 

I knew 
thou knewesl 
he knew 
we knew 
you knew 
they knew 

I knew 

thou knewest 
he knew 
we knew 
you knew 
' they knew 

I shall know 
tfeou shaK ksjow 
he shall know 
we shall know • 
' you shall knew 
they shall know 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



jesache 
tu8aches 
11 sache 
nous sachtons 
vous sachiez 
tiasachent 

jesaurois 
tusaurota 
il sauroit 
noussaurkms 
vous sauries 
Ms sauroiemt 

jesusse 

tu susses 

ilsflt 

nous sussiem 

vous sussiez 

Ussussent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

— I sachons 

know sachez 

let bim know | qu' ita sachent 

PAST101PLBS. 



I may know #* 
thou maye8t know 
he may know 
we may know 
you may know 
they may know 

1 should know 
thou shouldest knew 
he should know 
we should know 
you- should know 
they should know 

I- might know 
thou mightest know 
he might know 
we might know 
you might know 
thef might know 



let us know 
know 
let them 
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JrTW9B7tl 



Pott 
mmerfect 
Time. 



Pmat 

Ptfut 

« vy*V0* 



Future 
Time. 



Time. 



Past 



Part 

Perfbet 
Time. 



rait 
qn'ilauftre 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Buiyre To Follow. 

INDICATIVE MODE, 
je sate i fol | ow 

J" 80 .? tbou followe* 

ils ™t , he follows 

now suivons we follow 

vous sulvez you follow 

ils solvent they follow 



je suivois 
tu suivois 
il sui vote 
nous suivfona 
vous suiviex 
ils suivoient 

je sui vis 
tn suivis 
il suivft 
nous suivtmas 
vous sfltivftea 
ils suivirent 

je sulvrai . 
tu suivras 
il suivra * 
nous suivrons 
vous suivrez 
ils suivront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je suive 
tu suives 
il suive 
nous suiviona 
vous suiviez 
ils suivent 

je suivrois 
tu suivrois 
l 1 auivrott 
nous suivriona 
vous suivriez 
ils Buivroient 

je sulvisse 
tu suivissea 
ilsttivlt 

nous suivissiona 
vous 8uivissiez 
ils suivissent 



OPERATIVE MODE. 



I follow 
thou followelat 
he followed 
we followed 
you followed 
they followed 

I followed 
thou followedat 
he followed 
we followed 
you followed 
they followed 

I shall follow 
thou ahalt follow 
he shall follow 
we shall follow 
you shall follow 
they shall follow 
MODE. 

I may follow 
thou mayest follow 
he may follow 
We may follow 
you may follow 
they may follow 

I should follow 
thou shouldest follow 
lie should follow 
we should follow 
you should follow 
they should follow 

I might follow 
thou mighteat follow 
he might follow 
we might follow 
you might follow 
they might follow 



avivaA 



suivons 
suivez 
qu'ila suivent 

PABTIOIPLBfl. 

following | saM fcDowt* 



follow 

let him follow 



let us follow 
follow 
let the* 



186 Paragraph.] 






*S2" 



TfHB TASKS. 

infinitive mode. 

Traire To Milk. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

je trais 1 mil ^ 

t u trail thoa milkest 

fl trait he milk* 

nous trayooa we milk 

vous trayes y° u m "k 

Ustraient they milk 

je trayois I milked 

tu trayois thou mflkedst 

fl trayoit be milked 

nous traytoos we milked 

voa8 trayies you milked 

ilstrayoient they milked 



[M»w 



Ptut 

Perfect 
Tim*. 



[Not used in this Time.] 



PMture 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Pmt 



jetrairai 
tu trains 
Utraira 
nous trabrens 
voustrairez 
Ilstrairont 



I shall milk 
thon shalt milk 
he shall milk 
We shall milk 
you shall milk 
they shall milk 



jetraie 

tutraie8 

Htraie 

nouatrayionB 

vou8 trayies 

Ustraient 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

I may milk 
thou mayett milk 
he may milk 
we may milk 

Sou may milk 
iey may milk 



je trairois 
tutrairois 
a trairoit 
nous trairions 
vous trairiez 
lis trairoieat 



I should milk 
thou shouldest milk 
he should milk 
we should milk 
you should milk 
they should milk 



Pmi 

Perfect 



(Not used in this Time. 1 



^ 



tnyart 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

trayons 

trayes 

ou' ila trajent 



milk 

let him milk 



FARTJCIPUBS. 

milking | trait 



let us milk 

milk 

let them sail* 

milked. 



MT.J 



IRBBGULAR TBBBS. 



WPsxtfraph] INFINTITVE MODE. 

Tressaillir To Bunt 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



71m*. 



Put 

Imperfect 

M IM9i 



Pat 



Fmtur* 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 

Time, 






je* tressaille 
tu tressailles 
il tressaille 
nous tressailtons 
vous tressaillez 
ils tressaillent 

je tressafllois'] 
tu tressaillois 
ittressailloit 
nous tressnillions 
voub tressailliez 
Us tressailloient 

je tressaillis 
tu tressaillis 
il tressaillit 
nous tressaillirnes 
vous tressaillites 
ils tressailtirent 

je tressaillirai 
tu tressailliras 
il tressaillira 
nous tressaillirons 
vous tressatllirez 
ils tressailliront 



I buret out 
tliou burstest out 
he burets out 
we burst out 
you burst out 
they burst oat 

I bunted out 
thou bur s ted st oat 
he bursted out 
we bursted out 
you bursted out 
they burned out 

I bursted out 
thou buretedst out 
tie bursted out 
we bursted oat 
you bursted out 
they bursted out 

1 shall burst out 
thou shalt burst oat 
he shall burst out 
we shall burst out 
you shall burst oat 
they shall buret oat 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je tressaille 
tu tressailles 
il tressaille 
nous tressallliont 
voustressailtez 
ils tressaillent 

je tressaillirois 
tutressaillirois 
il tressailliroit 
nous tressaillirions 
tous tressailliriez 
ils tressailliroient 

jetressaittisse 
tu treesailltsses 
il tressaillit 
nous tressaTlli68loD8 
vous tresaatllissiez 
ila tt essaillissont 



I may burst out 
thou uaayest buret out 
he may burst out 
we may burst out 
you may burst out 
they may buret oat 

I should buret oat 
thou shouldest buret oat 
he should buret out 
we should buret out 
yoa should buret out 
they should buret oat 

I might burst out 
thou mig blest burst oat 
he miff ht bunt oat 
we m iff ht buret oat • 
yoa might buret oat 
they might bant oat 



[Not used in the Imperative Mode.] 

PAKTICIPLBS. 

banting oat | tr es s affl i- 



/ 
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837 Fwwgraph.1 WFWFIVE MODE. 

Vakur To be Worth. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Je vaux I am worth 



[**** 



Present 

Time. 



m Past 
Imper/m 
Time. 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
T*m*. 



Past 

imperfect 

Tune* 



Past 
Perfect 



tm vaux 
il vaux 
nous Talons 
vous vales 
lis valeni 

jevalois 
tu valoia 
il valoit 
nous valions 
vous valiez 
Us valoient 

jevalus 
tu valus 
il valut 
nous valumes 
vous valutes 
ils valurem) 

je vaudrai 
tuvaudras 
il vaudra 
nous vaudrons 
vous vaudrez 
ils vaudrout 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je vaille 
tu vailles 
il vaille 
nous valions 
vous valiez 
ils vail lent 

f je vaudrois 
tu vaudrois 
il vaudroit 
nous vaudrtons 
vous vaudrlez 
ils vaudroient 

jevalusse 
tu v&losses 
il valut 

nous valussions 
vous valussiez 
ils valussent 



thou art worth 
he is worth 
we are worth 
jou are worth 
they are worth 

I was worth 
thou wast worth 
he was worth- 
we were worth 
you were worth 
they are worth 

I was worth 
thou wast worth 
he was worth 
'we were worth 
you were worth ' 

they were wdrth 

I shall he worth 
thou shalt he worth 
he shall be worth 
we shall be worth 
you shall be worth 
they shall be worth 

MODE. 

I may be worth 
thou mayest be worth 
he may be worth 
we may be worth 
yQu may be worth 
they may be worth 

I should be worth 
thou shouldest be wort* 
he should be worth 
we should be worth 
you should be worth 
they should be worth , 

I might be worth 
thou mightest be worth 
he might be worth 
we might be worth 
you might be worth 
they might be worth 



\ 



vaux 

qn» il vaille 

vafeRt 



be worth 

let him be worth 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

valons \ let us be worth 

valez 1 be worth 

qu' ils vafflent I let them be worth 



PABTlCIFiaS. 

petag worth | 



valu beeputejgl. 
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238 Paragraph.] 



Present 
TSme. 



Past 

Imperfect 

Time. 



Past 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
IHme. 



Past 
Imperfect 



Past 

Perfect 

Time. 



via 

qu^ Us vive 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vtvre To live. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

je vis I live 

thou livest 
he lives 
we live 
you live 



tuvis 
ilvit 

nous vlvons 
vous vivez 



ite vivent 

jevivofe 
tu vivois 
il vivoit 
nous vivions 
vous viviez 
ils vivoient # 

Jevtfcas 
tu ve*cus ' 
il ve"cut 
nous vtfetknea 
voas vacates 
ite vecurent 

je vivrai 
tuvivras 
i! vivra 
nous vivrons 
vous vivrez 
ils vivront 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

je vive 
to vives 
il vive 
nous vivions 
vous vivie* 
ils vivent 

Je vivrois 
tu vivrois 
il vivroit 
nous vivrlons 
vous vivriez 
ils vivroient 

je ve"cusse 
tu vecusses 
il ve*eut 

nous ve*cussions 
vous vecussiez 
ils vecossent 



they live 

1 lived 
thou livedat 
he lived - 
we lived 
you lived 
they lived 

I lived 
thou livedst 
he lived 
we lived 
you lived 
they lived 

I shall live 
thou shalt live 
he shall live 
We shall live 
you shall live 
they shall live 

MODE. 

I may live 
thou mayest live 
he may live 
we may Kve 
you may live 
they may live 

I should live 
thou shouldest live, 
he should live 
we should live 
you should live 
they should live 

I might live 
thou mightest live 
he might live 
we might live 
you might live 
they might live 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

vivons 
vivez 
qu'ils vivent 



live 

let him live 



vivant 



PARTIOWto. 

living | vectf 



let us live 

ttve 

let them live 

lived. 






POMt 

Nme. 



lm K2L t " 



Perfect 



P*Mt 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



•p'ilvtfe 



] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Veir To 

INDICATIVE MODE, 

je vote Isee 

to Toil thou 

U voit . be 

nous voyoos we see 

vous voyes you see 

ilfl votent they see 



je voyote 
tu voyote 
il voyoit 
nous voyioat 
vous voyies 
Us voyoieat 

jevte 

tUTiS 

Uvit 



nous 
vous v!t«s 
itovirent 

jevenrai 
taverns 
ilverra 
nouSverroH 
vous verres 
Us verront 



I saw 

thou sawett 
he saw 

WS8EW 

yon saw 
they saw 

I saw 

thou mi 
be saw 
we saw 
you saw 
they saw 

I shall see 
thou shaltses 
be8hallsee 
we shall see 
you shall 
they shall < 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Jevofe 
tuvoies 
ilvoie 

nous voy ions 
vous voyies 
ilsvoient 



tu verresi 
ilverroit 
none venrioM 
vous Terries 
lis verroient 



I may see 
thou mayest 
he may see 
we may see 
you may see 
they may see 

I should see 
thou shouldest 
he should see 
we should see 
you should see 
they should 



jevisse 
tu visses 
ilvlt 

noire vtssioss 
vous vissiex 
Us vissent 



tot him see 



I might see 
thou mightest 
he might see 
we might see 
you might see 
they might see 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Toyotra let us sti 

voyes see 

qu* ils Toient let Umsb i 



I 
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M0 Paragraph.) INFINITIVE MODE. 

VcmWr To be WiHtag, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

je veox I am willing 

tu veux tbou art willing 

be is willing 



Prteent 
Time, 



Past 

Imperfect 



Poet 

Perfect 
Time. 



Future 
Time. 



Present 
Time. 



Poet 

Imperfect 
Time. 



Pmsf 

jfpwie. 



il veut 

nous voulons 
vous voulez 
ils veuJent 

je voulois 
tu voulois 
il vouloit 
nous voulions 
vous vouliez 
ils vooloient 

je voulns 
tu voulus 
il voulut 
nous vouKimcs 
vous voulutes 
Us voulurent 

je voudrai 
tu voudras 
il voudra 
nous voudrons 
vous voudrez 
lis voudront 



we are willing 
yon are willing 
they are willing 

1 was willing 
thou wast willing 
he was willing 
we were willing 
you were willing 
they were willing 

I wa» Willing 
thou wast willing 
he was willing 
we were willing 
you were willing 
they were willing 

I shall be willing 
tbou shalt be willing 
he shall be willing 
we shall be willing 
you shall be willing 
they shall be willing 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je veuille 
tu veuille 
il veuille 
nous voulions 
vous vooliez 
ils veuillent 

je voudrois 
tu voudrois 
il voudroit 
nous voudrions 
vous voodriez 
ils voudroient 

je voulusse 
tu voulusses 
il voulut 
nous voulnssions 
vous voulussiez 
ils voulussent 



I may be willing 
thou mayest be willing 
he may be willing 
we may be willing 
you may be willing 
they may be willing 

I should be willing 
thou shouldest be willing 
he8hould be willing 
we should be willing 
you should be willing 
they should be willing 

I might be willing 
thou- mightest be wtlUng 
he might be willing 
we might be willing 
you might be willing 
they might be willing 



IMPERATIVE MODEL 
[Not ased in this Time.] 



17 



lift HtuwiAiunyus. [Letter 

241. Before I quit these conjugations of regular 
verbs and of irregular verbs, I must give you some 
further advice relative to the learning of them and 
of every thing relating to the verbs. You must 
have seen, before now, that the verbs constitute the 
most important part of a language. To have a tho- 
rough knowledge of this part of speech is absolutely 
necessary to the acquirement of any thing approach- 
ing^erfection in the language. I, therefore, beseech 
you to bestow great pains on this part of your study. 
Write down the conjugations of all the regular 
verbs several times over. Make it a duty to conju- 
gate a regular verb of each conjugation every day 
for some time. And, as to the thirty-nine Irregu- 
lars, you should conjugate them all, that is to say, 
write the conjugations pver so often, that, at last, 
you are able to write the whole of the conjugations 
down, from the first to the last, icithout making a 
single blunder; for, until you can do this, you do 
not understand these important words sufficiently. 

242. In order to assist the memory in the case of 
the Genders or Nouns, I have, in paragraph 183, 
described a little book that I made for the purpose. 
To effect a similar purpose with regard to the 
Verbs, I made a card, which I carried constantly in 
my pocket-book. One side of this card exhibited 
an abridgment of the ten conjugations of regular 
verbs. So that, if I were absent from my books ; 
if I were walking or riding, and thinking about any 
particular verb, I could take out my card, and re- 
fresh my memory. The other side of the card ex- 
hibited a complete list of the irregulars, with an 
abridged conjugation of each. I shall, presently, 
give you a copy oT this card ; and, from it, you may 
make one for yourself. On the Regular Side the 
Card leaves out the second persons of all the verbs ; 
but, having all the rest under your eye, you can 
make no mistake as to these parts of the verb. On 
the Irregular Side of the Card you have, after the 
infinitive, only the first person singular of the verbs, 
and^jhe two Participles. The fif$$ will cqQt&ui 
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no more ; but, these will be, in most cases, sufficient 
to call to your recollection the mariner of conju- 
gating the verb. At any rate, this side of the Card 
will always be at hand to tell you, whether any verb, 
about which you may want information, be a regu- 
lar, or an irregular. This Card will be very con- 
venient when you'are translating from English into 
French. It will, in many cases, save you the trou- 
ble of searching the Dictionary, or of turnings ver 
the leaves of your Grammar. 

243. When you have done all that I have directed 
above, you will, before you enter on the next Jitter, 
which will introduce you to the Syntax, try your- 
self a little as to your knowledge of the verbs ; and, 
this you will do in the following manner. Go back 
to. paragraph 170. There are little Exercises from 
A to Z. Write down the verbs that you find in the 
first ; that is, in A. You will find them to be : est, 
chante, a, apprend, parler, siffier and fait. Take 
these verbs, write them down upon a piece of 
paper, and, against each, write down the number 
of the conjugation that it belongs to, the mode\ the 
time, the person ; and, if it be an irregular, write 
down that* and any other particular belonging to it. 
1 here give you an example. 

est: Irregular verb; indicative mode ; present 
time; third person singular. Part of the 
verb Ure. v 
ckante : Regular verb ; first conjugation ; indica- 
tive mode; present time; third person 
singular. Part of the verb chanter. 
a: Irregular verb ; indicative mode ; present 
time ; third person singular. Part of the 
verb avoir. 
apprend : Irregular verb ; conjugated like prendre ; • 
indicative mode ; present time ; third 
person singular. Part of the verb ap> 
prendre. 
pcaier : Kegular verb ; first conjugation ; infinitive 

mode. 



19ft IBBfiGULAR VERBS. [Lettftt 

oiJfUr: Regular verb; first conjugation; infini- 
tive mode. 
fait: Regular verb; sixth conjugation; indi- 
cative mode ; present time; third person 
singular. Pkrt of the verb faire. 

244. When you have written against the verbs, 
look for the verbs in the Dictionary, or in your list 
of Irregulars, or look at your Card; and you will 
then find whether your descriptions be correct 
When you have thus gone through one of the little 
Exercises, go to another ; and you will get through 
the whole in the course of a day. These Exercises 
consist of sentences of very simple construction, 
and having a great part of their verbs in the present 
time ; so that, when you have gone through these 
Exercises, in the manner above pointed out, ytra 
may take the verbs which you find in any two or 
three pages of your Exercises in the Syntax, where 
you will find verbs in all the Modes and all the 
Times. 

345. Before I quit the conjugations, let me once 
more observe, that, in writing certain parts of some 
of the verbs, great authorities differ. I observed be- 
fore, that some write je tinse, and others je vinsse : 
some write je cous, and others je couds. There are 
several other verbs with regard to the writing of 
some parts of which there is some little difference 
in the practice of different writers. But, this is a 
matter of no consequence, provided you adhere to 
one practice. 
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XV.] SYNTAX GENERALLY OOif SDEBSD. Jft 

LETTER XV. 

SYNTAX GENERALLY CONSIDERED. 

• * 

My dear Richard, 

246. In paragraph 27, which you will now 
read again, I described to you what Syntax raeaned. 
It is the art of constructing sentences : it is the busi- 
ness of making sentences according to the rules of 
grammar. All that you have hitherto learned is, 
how to construct, or make, or form words ; how tq 
wry the spelling" of articles and nouns and pronouns 
and adjectives to make them express the different 
numbers and genders and cases, and how to vary 
the spelling of verbs to make them express the dif- 
ferent modes, times and persons, and also to make 
your spelling accord with the rules relating to the 
conjugations. These are the things wh ieh you have 
hitherto learned ; and they relate to the making of 
words : to the spelling of words in a proper manner; 
and to the making of the proper changes in their 
form, according to the change of circumstances. 
This is what you have learned ; and this is Ety- 
mology. 

247. Syntax is quite a different thing. It teaches 
the forming of sentences. In the forming of sen- 
tences you have to attend to what is called concord, 
and also to what is called government* Concord is 
only another word for agreement. The words of a 
sentence must agree with each other, according to 
the rules of grammar. They sometimes govern 
each other ; that is to say, one word causes, or re- 
quires, another word to be in such or such a form. If 
I say le chapeau blanche, my words disagree there 
is not concord, because I have the feminine adjective 
with the masculine noun. I ought to say le chapeau 
blanc ; and then I have concord in my sentence. 

248. As to government, if I, for instance, say, U 
fkut que fecris une lettre. my words do not govern 
each other according to tne laws of grammar ; for, 
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Ufaut requires the verb that comes after it to be in 
the subjunctive mode ; and icris is, as you will know 
by this time, the Indicative mode of icrire. The 
Subjunctive is fcrive ; and, therefore, I ought to say, 
Ufaut que fecrive une lettre. But, say you, how 
am I to know what words govern other words, and 
tot what manner words are to agree? You cannot 
know these things, until you be taught them ; and 
Stntax is to teach you. 

249. Besides, however, the concord and govern-* 
ment, there is the placing' of the words. We, for 
instance, say,v in English, a wise man ; but, the 
French say, un homme *<*ke. We say, white paper : 
they say, papier blanc* Then, there is the placing 
of phrases, or parts of sentences ; and, in both lan- 
guages, we must take care that we place all the parts 
* 'properly: for, if we do not, our meaning will fiot 
oe clear to the reader. However, you will see enough 
of this when you come to the Exercises, with which 
tbe rules of Syntax will be interspersed. 
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the points and marks used in writing. 

My dear Richard, 

250. The forms of all these Points and Marks 
were given you in paragraph 24. Of the accents I 
need say nothing here. They belong to the Ety- 
mology, as they are component parts of words. 
But, the points and marks come under our present 
head ; because they are necessary in the forming of 
sentences. 

251. The Full-Point, which, in French is, It 
print, and which is thus formed (_ . ) is used at the 
end of every complete sentence. The Colon, which 
the French call deux poitos, and which is written 
thus ( : ) is next to the Full-Point in requiring a 
complete sense in the words after which it is placed. 
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The Semicolon, called, in French, un point et tine 
virgvle, and which Is formed thus ( ; ) is used to set 
oftparts of sentences, when the Comma is thought 
not to be quite sufficient. The Comma, la virgule t 
in French, is written thus (, ), and is used to mark 
the shortest pauses in reading, and the smallest di- 
visions in writing. 

252. This work of pointing is, in a great degree, 
a matter of taste. Some persons put into one sen- 
tence what others mould into two or three sentences. 
It is a matter that cannot be reduced to precise 
rules ; but, whether we write in French or in Eng- 
lish, these points are necessary ; and we ought to 
be attentive in using them. 

253. The Mark of Interrogation ( ? ) is put at 
the close of words which put a question. The mark 
of Admiration (!) is used to denote surprise. The 
Apostrophe, or mark of Elision, is a comma, placed 
above the line ( ' ). The Hyphen connects words (-). 

254. As to the marks for the purpose of reference, 
such as, * f t» and the like, they do not belong to 
fframmar. People may make them of what form 
they please, and may call them what they please. 
But, the Points and Marks in the three foregoing para- 
graphs belong to grammar : they assist in the form- 
ing of, and in the giving of meaning to, sentences; 
and, for that reason < it is, that they have been now, 
for the second time, pointed oat to your attention. 
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syntax of articles. 

Mt uear Richard, 

255. You will now turn back to Letter V^ 
and read it once more, carefully through. Theft 
read paragraphs from 77 to 85 inclusive. These 
two parts of the Grammar will have taught you a 
great deal as to the Article. In the next Letter alae, 
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which will treat of the Syntax of Nouns, there will, 
in treating of Nouns, be something about the use of 
the Article; but, still, there- is much belonging more 
directly to the Article itself; and this I shall say 
here. The thing* that you tiow want to know, is, 
how the manner of using the Articles in French 
differs from that of using them in English; and this 
we are now going to see. 

256. There are, you know, the indefinite Article, 
the definitb Article, and what I call the Compound 
Article ; that is, the Article united with the prepo- 
sition de or a. 

267. Our indefinite article is, a (which becomes 
an when followed by a vowel) : the French is, un, 
or une. In both languages this Article can be ap- 
plied to nouns in ,the singular only. We apply it 
to hundred, thousand, and other words of multitude ; 
but, this is no deviation from the rule ; for, we con- 
sider the hundred, or other number, as one body, 
parcel, or mass. The French do not, however, use 
this article before cent (hundred) and mitte (thou- 
sand); but say, cent pommes, and not, un cent 
pommes ; though we must say a hundred apples. 

258. When we use this Article after such (tel or 
telle) and before a noun, the French give the phrase 
a complete turn : thus : 

< Have you ever heard talk of such a thing 7 

Avez-vous jamais entendu parler d'tine tcBe chose ? 

That is to say, "of a such thing." We say, Mr. 
such an one; they say, Monsieur un tel: that is, 
Mr. a such. And mind ; though theirs sounds 
shockingly to us, ours does the same to them. We 
use our Article after so, in certain phrases ; thus : 
so good a man. The French say, in such a case, un 
si oon homme : that is to say, a so good man. 

259. We, in speaking of nouns of weight,* lnea- 
jfltt-e, or tale, mostly use a (or an) ; but, the French, 
in such cases, use the definite Article ; as : 

I sell my corn at six shillings a, bushel. 
Je vends mon big \ six schelins te boisseau. 

We, in English, may, in general, use the. definite 
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article in these cases. We vtay say, six shillings 
the bushel ; five peace the score ; and 90 on : but, 
we do not use this mode of expression in general ; 
and, the French cannot do otherwise. We cannot 
very well do it before piece. We cannot, with any 
propriety, say, ducks at two shillings 'the piece*. 
But,, this is the mode that the French must make 
use of. They must say, deux schelins la piece. 

260. We, in speaking of portions of time, make 
use of the indefinite article, where the French make 
use of par (by) ; as : ten shillings a day ; which, 
in French, is, dix schelins par jour. That is to say, 
literally, ten shillings by day, which is more evi- 
dently reasonable than ouf mode of expression. 
We say, working by the day. We also say, paid by * 
the day. Why not say, then, ten shillings by day ; 
and not a day ? The meaning of our phrase is, so 
much for a day ; and the meaning of the French is, 
so much day by day. 

261. We put a (or an\ after the verb to 6e, 

before a noun, in the singular, expressing profession, 

rank, state, situation, country, or any distinctive 

mark ; as : he is a gardener ; I am an Englishman. 

The French do not do this : they say, il est jardi- 

nier; je suis Anglois. This observation applies, 

however, only to cases where the business of the 

phrase is solely that of expressing the distinctive 

mark. If it have other objects the rule does not 

hold; as: 

He has a gardener. II a un jardinier. 

I Bee an Englishman. Je vois un Anglois. 

You see, the article is, in the former cases, left out, 
in the French, with very good reason; for, the 
words gardener and Englishman, being used solely 
for the purpose of designating the profession ana 
the country of the man, the article cannot be neces- 
sary; but in the latter cases, there is something 
more. Here the main business is, to make it un- . 
derstood, that he has a gardener, and that I see an 

Englishman. 
9i& We put a (or an) after vZ^, in ft^J wcUw*- 
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tion; as: what a house! TTie French never do this : 
they say, quelle maison! When there is another a 
in English and two nouns ; as : what a fool of a 
lawyer, the French simply put the preposition be- 
fore the last noun ; as : quel sot (P avocat. When 
we use an adjective in sentences of this sort, we still 
use the article ; but the French never. When our 
exclamation begins by what, followed by a, and goes 
on to use a verb before it has done, the difference 
in the two languages is great indeed ; as : 

What a good boy Richard is! 
Le bon garcon que Richard ! 
What a fine country Italy is ! 
Le beau pays que l'ltalie ! 

•These two sentences, put into English literally, 
would stand thus : 

The good boy that Richard ! 
The fine country that Italy ! 

These seem, at first sight, to be two pieces of prime 
nonsense ; but they contain perfectly good sense ; 
and are much more obviously consonant with' rea- 
son than the English sentences are. They are 
purely exclamatory : they, therefore, need neither 
article nor verb. They are full, as expressive in 
French as they are in English ; and they are, be- 
yond all comparison, more elegant. 

263. It is hardly necessary for me to repeat to 
you, that the article must agree in gender with the 
noun to which it applies. Our article has no change 
to express gender; but this is a most important 
matter in French, and must be scrapulously attend- 
ed to. There are, as you have seen, some nouns 
which are masculine in one sense, and feminine in 
another, though spelled, in both cases, in the same 
way. If, for instance, I say, un ange, I mean an 
angel; but, if I say, une ange, I mean a fish of that 
name. If I say, un aune ) I mean an alder tree ; 
but, if I say, une aune, I mean an ell. Nothing can 
more forcibly show the necessity of strict attention 
to the gender of the articles. 

904 Being now about to dismiss this indeJbmU 
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article, let me again remind you, that in French, 
these two words, un and tine axe indeterminate pro- 
nouns (see paragraph 99), and also adjectives of 
number, as well as articles. In short, they answer 
to our word one in all its capacities, except when 
Our one answers to the French on, which is a word 
widely different from un or une. It is of great im- 
portance, that you bear in mind, that un and une 
answer to our one as well as to our a; as ; 

A man had one horse, one cow, and two oxen. 

Un homme avoit un cheval, une vaehe, et deux teufe. 

Thus you see, un and une answer to our one as weD 
as to our a. 

265. Having now done with my rules about the 
indefinite article, I shall give you what is called an 
Exercise relating to that article: that ia to say, I 
shall give you some phrases in English for you to 
translate into French. There must, of course, be, 
in these phrases, words of the other parts of speech ; 
and these you must translate also ; but, I shall make 
the phrases so simple, so easy, that you will have 
little to attend to besides your articles, which are, 
just at present, to be the object of your care. The 
first sentence is, "a hundred pounds, jive shillings." 
You look into your Dictionary, and there you find, 
that hundred is cent, that pounds is livre, that shil- 
ling is schdin, and that five is tiny. Your rule has 
just told you, that the English a is not, in this ease, 
expressed in French. Your translation will, there- 
fore, be this: "cent Ivores, cinq schelins." If the 
phrase had contained a little more : thus : H He had 
a hundred pounds. Jive shillings" You know that 
Be is By that had is avoit, Your translation, must 
Of course, be ; " R avoit cent livres, cinq schelins* 
Yon will now proceed to the performance of the 
first Exercise. 

* 

I. 



1. A hundred pounds, lite sM&fnga, 
% Pens at six shillings a hemdrei 
8. I>ndtBattenpei*ceap4e«a. 



'.*' 
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4L Have you heard of such a thing? 

5. If such an one come hither. 

6. A thousand soldiers have marched. 

7. A hundred have returned. 

8. I have not seen so good a boy. 

9. A garden, having a wall on one s.^. 

10. It is rare to s^e so bad a man. 

11. A good poet, but not a Boileau. 

12. He is a doctor and his brother is an attorney. 

13. He is rich, a thing that he likes. 
14 Such a thing has seldom happened. 

15. what a garden I 

16. What a noise ! 

17. What a fine flower ! 

18. What a pretty girl Emma is ! 
t& What a rich man her father is! 

20. What charms money has ! 

21. What a horrible cry ! 

22. A fool of a boy. 

23. A man who has more than one fault. 

24. A table which has one broken leg." 
26. A Jew's beard. One Barbary horse. 

26. Give me a sentence, as an example. 

27. A hen with one chick. 

28. Aeoach drawn by one horse. 
- 29. A veil and one sail. 

30. A box of books. 

31. A book and a flower. 

32. One gardener and a footman. 

33. A hundred of them. 

34. An hour and a half. ' 

35. Half an hour. 

This will be sufficient /or the present. Phrases like 
these will frequently occur, as you proceed m me 
future exercises. Biut, in order that you may, when 
you have finished your Exercise, know whether 
your translation be' correct ; . or, in other words, 
whether you have well leferoed thus far : in order 
that you may ham 00% I akall, in JUstter XXYIH., 
put the French of all these Exercises: aad as the 
French will have wmber* to <rorespon4 with^ose 
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of the English, you can, as soon as yon have finish- 
ed an Exercise, turn to my translation, when yon 
mSSL see whether yours be correct. If y On work 
under the eye of a master, he will tetl you at once. 
But, pray, nave the good sense to finish your Exer- 
cise before yon look at my translation ! By a con- 
trary mode of proceeding you may, possibly, de^ 
oeive your master for a while ; but, bear in mind ; it 
is you who must be the loser by it. As I am here 
giving you, for the first time, instructions relative 
to your Exercises, let me caution you against doing 
your work in a hasty and slovenly manner. Make 
a book to write all your Exercises in t but, before 
you insert any translation in your book, you must 
make it upon a piece of paper ; and ? even upon that 
piece of paper, you ought to write it in a clean, 
neat, and plain manner. Do not neglect to put any 
of the points, marks, or accents. When you come 
to see much of the writing of French people, you 
will find that those, among them, who are illiterate, 
do, as well as the English, disregard these matters 
in their Letters and other manuscripts ; but, let that 
be no example for you : make your writing as cor- 
rect, if you can, as print itself. This will, in the 
long run, save, you a great deal of that preciofls 
thing, time. I shall so make the Exercises, that 
ttoey will, if you be dSigent, lead you gently and 
easily over every difficulty* 

968. Let us now come to the definite article. 
We have, in English, only one, and it is always 
the. In pamgraph 77 to 85, you have seen hoV< 
often the French article changes its form. We are 
now to see how the manner of using it differs from 
tie manner of using ours. This article is often 
omitted in French in cases where it must not be 
omitted in English ; and, stiH oftener is it omitted 
m English in cases where it is indispensably neces- 
sary in French. 

W7. In both languages it is a general rule that 
proper nouns of persons do not take the article be* 1 
them, flee paragraph §8 on the subject «f 
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prapornoaM. B*U, the names of cewairie^prot^ 
est, islands, and some other parts, or divisional of 
the earth, take the article in French. Alio tfe% 
names of metals, virtues, vices, arts, sciences, gram* 
seed; and, many other thing** These do not, at 
we well know, take the article in English ; or, at 
least, they seldom do. Proper noons of ctiim, 
towns and village* follow, with a lew exceptional, 
the rule relative to the proper names of persona, 
Take a few examples : 

Raoce it in I^urope, La France eat dans PEurope. 

Iwmsndy is m France, Z<q Normandie eatdanslaFranajj 

Rouen it in Normandy, Rouen est dans la Nbrmandia, 

The estates are in Jamaica, Les biens sont dans la JamaJque. 

Patience is very useful, ha patience est bien utite. 
Ltfemperancedestroysheahh, I/intemperance d^truit la saflsfc 

Wheat is dear, Lc fromest est chejc 

iron is heavy, be fer est lourd. 

There are some exceptions, as to the names of those 
countries which take their names from those of their; 
capital Cities /*as: Venice, Florence, and other*. 
These, however, will not come under your eye ife> 
the course of the Exercises ; and therefore need not 
be more particularly mentioned here. The French; 
use the article with the proper name&of a lew cele- 
baated Italian poets and painters. But this is not; 
worthy of particular notice. 

268. But, yog must observe well, that, when we, 
speak of going to a country, of coming from it, or. 
remaining in it; or when we speak of something 
belonging to a country; in these cases, the article 
is not used in French any more than in English* 
Fer we say, "il vient& France," and not "defo 
France." We say, u il va en France ; il demeure** 
France," and not, en la France. We say, "drap er\ 
Angleterre ;" and not, de P Angleterre. However* 
there are many exceptions to this rule : there are a 
great many countries and islands, and some towns 
and cities, the names of which always keep the a#» 
ticks, under eU circumstance*. Many of these wffl, 
however, come into the Exercises; and as to thee* 
whishdonot, they very seldom oettfr. , They as* 
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ofloo little importance to occupy a large portion 6i * 
our time here. The manner of using them isliardly 
reducible to rule. As to the names of mountains 
and rivers, we generally put the article before their t 
names in both languages, and much in the same ' 
manner. But, observe, ir you use the word river, 
you must put the article before the proper name, if 
the name of the river be masculine, and only the ' 
preposition de, if it be feminine. *[ 

269. When we use proper namesf in the plural 
number] we use the article with them; as: the Tu- 
dors,t7ie Bourbons. The French do the same,whe- 
ther speaking literally or figuratively. 

270. Things, of which there is but one of the" 
kind, or one collection of the kind, in me creation ; 
as: sun, moon, earth, world, stars, take the article in 
both languages, except God, which takes it in nei- 
ther language ; and except that heaven and hell, 
wnich do not take the article in English, take it in 
French. If the word God be restricted in any way, 
we use the article in both languages ; as: the God 
otfntth. And, thus, we may use the other article, 
fir we may say, a God of truth. The two language* 
do not at all diner in this respect. These exceptions 
do, however, when we come to the practice, amount J 
to very little. After a few weeks m steady applies-" 
tion, these little difficulties all disappear. 

271. We, in speaking of person* in certain situa- 
tftms of fife, ghre them the appellation belonging to 
the situation, and put their proper names after tha* 
appellation; as: Doctor Black, Captain White. 
But, m French you must use toe article, and say, 
le Docteur and le Capitaine. We do not put Mr. be- 
fore any of these names of titles, offices, posts, occu- 
pation^ and situations. The French do ; and, you 
nnist take special care not to omit it Yonmnstsay, 
Monsieur le Prince and Monsieur le commissaire 
de police. Mark this; for, to say Mr. the Prince, in 
English, would be shocking, and to say Mr. Prince, 
in French, would be ridiculous. 

972. In speaking of a thing in general ; that is to 

18* 



•ay, in merely naming the ssrt of thing, we do not 
ve the article in English ; as * bread is necessary 
to man." Again, "dogs guard sheep? But in 
these, and all similar cases, the article is used in 
French; and, you must say, " le pain est necessaire 
a Phomme ;" and " les chiens garden t les moutons." 
873. When we use the singular number to eaj,-, 
press a whole kind ; as : the dog is a faithful ani- 
mal ;" then the article is applied by us as well as by 
the French; but- if we use the noun in the plural, 
we say dogs, and the French les chiens. However r 
there is an exception to the former part of this rule j 
for, if we employ the singular man, to express the 
whole kind, we do not use the article, and the French 
do use it Let the two great rival poets, Pope and 
Bqileau, furnish us with examples. 

The proper atody of mankind ii man. 

Le plus sot animal, a mon avis, c'est V komme. 

274. In the French language, as in our own, the, 
definite article is used in some cases, and omitted in 
othevs, from, it would seem, mere habit, or fashion* 
We say, for instance, he is in town; but, we must 
say, he is in the country. And, why must we? 
They say, en eille; but they say, dans la ville, and 
the same of the country. There are certain prepo- 
sitions which require the article after them, and 
there are others after which you cannot correctly 
put the article. The examples afforded by, the Ex- 
eesisee will, however* make all this familiar to yon 
in a short time. 

EXERCISE II. 

1. America, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

2. Prussia is a part of Germany. 
9. Venice, Valentia, Grenada. 

4. tie comes from Rochelle. 

5. He lives at Havre de Grace. 

6. He has set out for Cayenne. 

7. I live in England. 

8. Yoti come from Portugal. 
& They live in Martinico. 
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10. She is a going to Italy. 

11. The Thames. 1 

12. The Rhine. 

13. The Severn, the Seine. 

14. Drunkenness is detestable. 

15. Murder deserves death. 

16. Laziness brings poverty. 

17. Loam at top, clay next, and then chalk. 

18. Barley is cheap mis year. 

19. Horses eat grass and hay. 

20. The horse is an useful animal. 

21. Birds fly, hawks fly. 

22. Hawks kill other birds. 

23. He tomes from China. 

24. The wine of Burgundy. 
20. The, cloth of England. 

26. The horses of Flanders. 

27. The cows of Normandy. 

28. Trees grow well in fine Summers. 

29. Summer is past 

30. I see, that tne trees grow well. 

31. Captain White has set off. 

32. Birds sing in Spring. 

33. How do you do, Captain? 

34. Pears are ripe in Autumn. 

35. Dr. Johnson dreaded death. 

36. Queen Elizabeth and Pope Sbttus. 

37. Rooks eat corn. 

38. Boys kill rooks. 

39. The Boys kill the rooks. 

40. Philosophers disagree. 

41. He is in the country. 
' 42. She was in town. 

43. God. heaven, and hell. 

44. Gardens look gay in Spring. 

45. Flowers fade in Summer". 

46. They die in Autumn. 

47. Love was the subject of the letter. 

48. Apples are very good fruit. 

49. The apples are dear this season. 
90. Foxes kill fowls. 
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51. Bread, meat, flour, butter. 

62. Earth, air, fire, water, all combine. 

53. The air is cold to-day. 

54. Winter is near. 

56. Rain fell abundantly yesterday. 

56. Oats are very dear. 

57. Cheese is very scarce. x 

58. I like black better than blue. 

59. He likes hunting. 

60. Exereise is good for man. 

61. Drinking to excess kills him. 

62. Prudent men avoid quarrels. 

63. Birds sing while sluggards snore. ' ( 

64. Here, man ! That way, woman ! , 

65. Wood and water and fire. 

66. Light and darkness, heat and cold. 

67. Articles are a part of speech. 

68. He has arms. 

60i He has black hair. 

70. The Dutch carry on commerce. 

71. The Americans divide the Lakes with the 

English. 

72. They are going to Canada. 

73. Nora Scotia is a cold country. 

74. Indian corn grows well in France. 

75. Tobacco is a product of Virginia. 

76. Cotton comes from Georgia. 

77. From Florida and from the Brazils. 

78. The Peruvians have gold in abundance. 

79. The Mexicans have a great deal of silver. 

275. The compound article (as I call it) is tfee 
last that we have to treat of. I call it compound 
because it is made up of an article and a preposition. 
Before you go any further, retfd, once more, para- 
graph 79, and also paragraph 85. Yon see, then, 
that, the words du, de, la, des, are, in feet, not simply 
articles; but, a sort of compound words, answering, 
in many cases, to our some. In hardly any respect 
do the two languages differ so materially from each 
other as they do in this respect 
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276. These little French words are sometimes 
partly articles, and, sometimes, they are really ad- 
jectives. When they are the former, we must ren- 
der them in English by our article and preposition : 
when they are the latter we must render them by 
some word of qualification as to quantity. In this 
phrase, " parlez dwcheval," the little word is article 
and preposition ; and, therefore, we render it by our 
article and preposition, thus ; "speak of the horse.* 
But, in this phrase, " j'ai du foin " the same little 
word is an adjective ; and, therefore, we render it 
by an adjective. Some is, in general, the word ; but, 
we may say, a quantity, a parcel ; or, we may use 
any words denoting an uncertain, or unfixed, quan- 
tity; or, if it were trie plural, des, any words deno- 
ting an uncertain, or unfixed, number. The word 
some, and, in interrogations, the word any ; and all 
those other words, expressive of quantity, or num- 
ber, must be adjectives, as you must clearly perceive 
when you reflect on the office of the adjective. In 
my MaItre D'Anglois, I had this illustration of the " 
matter : 

J» ai plusieurs amis ici, I have many friends here. 

J 1 ai qudques amis ici, I have some friends here. 

J* ai aes amis ici, I have some friends here. 

Now, plusiers and quelques, thus used, are unques- 
tionably adjectives, purely adjectives. And, if they 
are adjectives, is not this des ah adjective alsp ? 

277. What we have to do, then, is to consider, 
when it is an adjective that we have to render into 
French, and when it is an article along with a pre- 
position. We have seen, that/ in numerous cases, 
where we make use of no article at all, the French 
use the definite article; and, we shall now see, 
that, when we use som.e, any, or any phrase limiting 
the noun as to quantity ox number, and, yet, leaving 
the quantity or number unfixed, we must render 
such word, or phrase, into French by du, de Za, or. 
des. Our some, or any, is made use of to designate 
an unfixed part of an undefined whole ; as : "give 
me some sugar." Here the largeness, or the small- 
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■ess, of Che part is not fixed on, and! the whole mass 
of sugar, out of which the part is to come, is not at 
all defined, or pointed out* But, if you define the 
latter, you must use the definitive article; as: give 
me some of the sugar which you hate bought to-day. 
Bear in mind that the French have no words, that, 
m this word of limiting nouns, answer to our some, 
or any. The business of these words is performed 
by dm, de la., aad des. 

278. Bear in mind T that a noun must be used, 
first, in a general, or boundless, sense, expressing 
the whole of a species ; as, trees grow, hares run ; 
or, second, in a strictly confined sense, expressing 
particular individuals, or bodies, or masses*; as, 
the trees which are in my garden, the hares which I 
have kitted; or, third, in a sense which signifies 
limitation, but without at all fixing the limits. In 
the first case, the Article is used in French and not 
in English ; in the second case, it is used in both 
languages ; in the third case, it is not used in Eng- 
lish, but it is used in French united with de, and, 
in this its use, it answers to our some, or any; though, 
in many cases, it is used, when we omit even the 
some, or the any; as, in this phrase: "he sells 
books ;" in which case the French say, il vend des 
livres. 

279. However, if there be an adjective coming 
directly before the noun, the French do not use the 
article, but merely the preposition, as was said in 
paragraph 85. But, if the adjective come after the 
noun, the article is used, as : fls ont du pain ; ils ont 
cfefempain; fls ont du pain blanc. We say, in these 
eases; they have bread; they have good bread; 
they have white bread; or, we may, if the case de- 
mand it, say, sometread ; but, we use no article and 
no preposition. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number, 
as, beaucoup (much), assez (enough), peu (few), 
and many others, the article is not used, but merely 
the preposition; which is also the case, when we 
have an adjective or participle passive following 
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some word of number ; as ; quelque chose de bon ; 
cinq poules de grasses ; dix arpens de terre de 2o- 
boures. However, bien, when used instead of beau- 
coup, must have the article before the next noun, 
though beaucoup has it not. 

281. Many other niceties, relative to the article, 
might be pointed out ; but, it would be worse than 
useless ; because, practice, which there must be after 
all, will give you a knowledge of these niceties 
without further time bestowed on rules* In the 
Exercise, which I am about to give you here, yon 
will find phrases containing examples relative to the 
indefinite and definite articles, as well as examples 
relating to what I have called the compound arUcle. 
But you will find, as we advance, that the Exercises 
will embrace more and more of the parts of speech 

EXERCISE III. 

I. He has hay to sell. 

% He has some hay in his cart 

3. Hay is abundant 

4. B(ay is dear this year. 
3. She wears silk. 

6. She wears fine silk. 

7. Silk is very light. 

8. Has he any horses 1 

9. Yes, he has some horses, 

10. He keeps dogs. 

11. Have they any birds? 

12. Dogs bark. 
19. I hear a noise. 

14. I hear a great noise. 
15: There is danger. 

16. There are six white and two bfodt 

17. Five killed and one wounded. 

18. They have good meat 

19. She has fine eyes: 

20. Sheep eat grass. 

21. I have some sheep. 

22. The sheep that I have soiO. * 

23. You had some cheese* . * .< ^ 
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24. She will have a good deal of bread. 

25. A quantity of earth. 

26. Give us more money. 

27. Nothing very rare. 

28. So many books. 

29. Very little wisdom. 
90. How many windows? 

31. How much land? 

32. Much sorrow. 

33. Much pleasure. 

34. Much patience. 

35. Much pain. 

38. What wine do you wish ? 

37. Give me some red. . 

38. They are very honest people. 

39. Cabbages are plentiful at this time 

40. Some onions and some parsley in the garden. 

41. The apple-tree is a garland when in bloom. 

42. Cherry-trees are very handsome also. 

43. The pears are very thick on that tree, 

44. Pears are cheap this year. 

45. Raspberry-bushes are insignificant things ; 

46. But their fruit is excellent. 

47. What fine strawberries ! 

48. The spinage and the kidney beans. 

49. The market is full of vegetables. 

50. Wet weather is good for that ground. 

51. The hay is all spoiled. 

52. Hay will be dear next year. 

53. Kidney beans are very abundant. 

54. Lettuces are good in sallads. 

55. Oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, and mustard, 

very useful things. 

56. Olive-oil is much better than poppy-oil. 

57. The first is made in France and Italy. 

58. The last is made in Germany. 

59. The sand-hill is very high. 
6a Stones do the land no harm. 

61. Horse-feed is cheap. 

62. A great quantity of land. 

63. Larks remain in the Mdi. 
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0ft. Fish. U**h, fbwl, grain, flow* 

45. We nave tome Am. 

46. Bees do not like wasps. 

*7. Honey w ▼cry nsefrd In a tatty. 
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URTSK XVIII. 

ST1ITAX OP MIAMI 

MtmuM RioaAjD, 

MS. In paragraphs from 01 te 86 yc* haft 
Etymology of Nome. That taught you, that 
yen had to attend to the gender, the uttmfer, a*d 
taw ease. The Task, which ymi had eet yon in 
Litter XIV., and in paragraphs from 174 to ISO. 
taoffht yon how to More your memory with regard 
to me gender of notms, which, as yon now weH 
know, ia me great thing of all asiar as folates to 
tMspart of speech. 

288. As to the placing of nonns m sentences there 
is little difference between the French and the En- 
glish. The peenUarities are only two or three in 
jramber. These I will point out; and then, ah Ex- 
eieiee, embracing a great variety of nonns, will he 
qntte suflcient, especially after what has been said 
m the subject of the Article, which dees in met, be- 
long also to the Noon. 

t$4. We, in English, express £ o e *c** 4en by pot- 

»aa e and an apostrophe to me end of me sm- 
r noon, and if the neun be plural, an apostrophe 
ettry ; as : John'* beck, the two brother** book. In 
French this mode of expression is wholly tmkno wn. 
TTwy say le #rre 4* J*a% le Kvre tie* deuxfrere*. 
We can say, the top of ike ftottt e, or the houeeH 
top; but, in French, it is always tin top of the 
kiuee, le bant de la maieon. There can be no mis- 
" c > here, for the French rate is invariable. 

There is a great proneftess in star lett gaaie 
tompowm Weed*; a*: gn&mmtch. The 
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French bs?e noneef &ese wor£»f thayfcay* t*ome>e 
d*or, watch of gold. The same way 6e said of Ottr 
compound words which express the totui or oseft- 
po/ion of the noan » as vaXer-ro^ *cto»{-ffm$ur r 
rte kitchen-door. All these are rendered into French 
in the way just mentioned: rat d?eau t maitre <T 
icote, la parte de la cuisine. 

286. These compound wQrAloC ours are some- 
times translated into French by the help of d> and 
not of de ; as, drinkmf'gtasst v#W d boire. This 
seems reasonable ; because it means, glass to drink 
with ; but, they also say, cruthe d l^eatt; tfafer^tsT, 
astf, jxntdre * tofto*, gtmpmtder It is not easy 
to gire a rule without nemerou&^ieeptioa% for the* : 
using of 4 and ote in aassver u> our compound*^ 
buf, this much may be said ; that, when the firs*, 
pain of our compound expresses an action, wkidu 
is performed lay the use of the thing expressed by . 
the latter word of the compound, the French maker* 
use of * ami ©otof dej as : ^mriting-paper, papier 
4 ecrire : dining-room, salle a manger. . In other 
cases they mate we of de. 

287. In translating the following Exercise pay - 
particular attention to.thegrendere, and to the form- <* 
ing of the plural numbers. Have your tittle booh ■ 
of the gemiere of nouns before you* The rules for. 
forming the plural numbers which you hate in pa- 
ragraph 68, you must look at again. Bear in ntndV. 
that the articles and adjectives must agree in fern* J 
der and number with the nouns to which they apply. 
Bear In mind, that mere are many nouns which are * 
feminine in one sense! and masculine in another. , 
Before you translate a phrase, eonstdef well the 
meaning of the English noun; and then mink of 
the gender of the, French noun by which you are 
going to translate the English noun. 

EXERCISE IV. 
1. The house is large. .a 

& A hand and afoot. 

. ,& IWfetJW a*4 0Me4ettt • * 
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4. Four sons, five daughter. 

5. Six children, seven friends. 

6. A horse, a cow, a pig. 

7. Eight horses, nine cows, ten piff* 

8. Eleven walnuts. 0*e walnut 

9. One child, twelve childm* 

10. An engagement 

11. Thirteen engagement** 

12. Fourteen cabbages. 

13. A very fine cabbage. « 

14. A black hat 

15. A great deal of wealth. 

16. Fifteen hats. 

17. Sixteen owls. 

18. Seventeen nails. 

19. A very great evil.' 

20. Evils in great number. 

21. The eye of the horste. 

22. My eyes are weak. 

23. The water fes clear. 

24. The waters of Batfc. 
-m Eighteen baskets. 

26. Nineteen night-cape. 

27. Twenty garden-doors. 
2a Twenty-one river-Aii, 

29. The wolfs head. 

30. The cat's claws. 

31. The king's palace. 

32. Thirty gold ca»(fieetk*». 
93. Forty pewter-plate*. 

34. Fifty silver-spoons. 

35. Sixty leather-shoes, 

36. Seventy wooden-hvla. 

37. Eighty fire-shovels. 

38. Ninety lambs. 

39. One lamb and a sheep. 

40. A ftmditedwxen. 

41. A thousand birds. 

42. One bird and a fax. 

43. God is all-powerful. 

U. The Gods of Ihe GtatjE*. 



r 46. A solitary plat*. 

46. Solitary ptaoas* 

47. He has a post 

48. In the post-offic* 

49. A pound of beesjk 
60. A book for jm* 
51. The king's page. 
93. A page of a book. 

58. At his house. 
64. From the street. 
56. To the field. 

56. To the parks. 

57. After the coach. ■ 
5a Chapter the first 

59. Book the second. 

60. A treatise on grammar. 

61. Walk in, Sir. 

63. Ask the gentleman to came in. 
6% I see some gentlemen* 

64. Sir, I hare seen the gentlemen, 
66t Walk m, gentlemen. 
66. Gentlemen, I have spoke* to th/M* 
67^ As many fine gardens, 

68. Before the throne. 

69. Except the servant* 

70. Amongst the bushes. . 

71. In the birds' nests. 

72. Since Tuesday last 

73. Towards LondeAv 

74. The Ladies go awajF. 

75. The Lords stay here. 

76. Get away, Mr. Impadeneev 

77. River-water to make beer with. 

78. Madam, I have seen, the lady. 

79. Ladies, I am going away. 

80. Ga to Mr. White'* 

81. WHiiam, John, and Richard's property 

62. Wheee pen is that ? 

88. The situation of this country; 

84. The governor's situation. 

86. Sheep's wool is *x>d to make cloth. . 
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$& TheytaHof the lady's house. 

«T. Mrs. White is dead, 
* <88. Joseph, Peter and some friends. 

S9. A silver-spoon full of wine. * 

' 90. A mug Ml of beer. 

9L This path is a hundred feet long. 

92. His mother's death. * 

93 His son's marriage. 

94. His brother's good luck. 

96. He has dealt in copper. 

96. Coaches and horses cost money.* 

97. The oak Is a fine tree. 
96. Oak-boards are durable. 

98. Elm-trees in the hedges. 



LETTER XIX. 

SYNTAX OF PROW OUNS. 

' Mr dba« Richard, 

888. Now, read over very carefully the pa- 
TOgrtophs from 87 to 100 inclusive. Do not think 
that this is not necessary. It is necessary, an<£ 
therefore, do it. You win not understand what 1 
zm now about to write half so well, "unless you first 
read overagamthe part that I have Just pointed out 
"289. Iravmg readthose pa raCTgphs, you will have 
*gam seen, that there are FIVE CLASSES of Pro- 
nouns ; that is to say, the Personal? the Possessive; 
the Relative; the Demonstrative; and the indeter- 
minate. In the paragraphs just mentioned I treated 
«df the etymology of these : I am now going to treat 
Ufif their Syntax : thatis^to give rules for using them 
in sentences ; and, as this is a very important part of 
speech, you ought fcere to be uncommonly attentive* 
280. First Oa*s, or, PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
After all the repetitions in the Conjugations of tfie 
verbs, tt would be waste of time to dwell upon do* 
taftkms «f the personal pronouns. Yon must know 

H>* 



wIm* they are as veil a# I da Bukthat wMckvssj 
cannot yet know so well is, how they are used id 
sentences. Look, bow, at paragraph 91. Read it 
rerj carefully. I there tell you that the Syntax 
wOf teach you something; a*d t I am now about te 
■lake good my word. 

201. These case* are things of great importance 
with regard to pronouns, and especially with regard 
to French pronouns. The French personaT pronouns 
are. in many instances, placed in the sentence very 
dnwrentlyjrom ours: and, in some instances, one 
word in French makes two* words in English. 
Hence the matter demands a great dear of attention ; 
tat that attention will soon do the business. 

292. The verb must now be brought into great 
use m the Exercises ; because, without the verb, the 
use of the pronoun cannot be explained. For in- 
stance. I hare to teU yon, that, in this phrase, I see 
font, though the second pronoun comes after the 
verb in English, it must come before the verb m 
French ; as : je vous vol*. Thus, you see, we could 
not get on at all here without knowing a great deal 
about the Techs. 

293. The use of the personal pronouns in tjjeij 
nominative cases is plain enough: Je, tu, U, eh\ 
*aus, vous, Us, sUes, answer to our I, thou, he, she, 
U p we,ww,ikeu. But nous is both we and us; and; 
then, there is the manner of placing nous, vous, lui, 
and others of them in the sentence, whrn is very 
different from our manner of placing them. 

291. Look at the tables in paragraph 91. There 
you have all the personal pronouns, first m their 
singular and then in their plural number. You have 
them exhibited in their number, person, gender and 
case r and in both languages. Let us now take them, 
then, one by one, and compare the manner of usiqg 
them in. French with the manner of using them m 
English. 

296. The first person singular is I— JE. Our/ 
is always a capital letter j but the French/* is writ- 
lea like another word. Our / is sometimes sepv 
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leering another verb to be understood ; as: you art 
Richer than I. But the French je is never thus 
used : You must never say, voua etes plus riche 
fueje. The place of the French pronoun, fe is he- 
me the verb only ; and it is never, as our / is se- 
parated from the verb, nor placed after a conjunc- 
tion, as m the shove case. In kiteiTegatioejs the/e 
nay come after the verb ; but you wiu see enough 
e£ that! by-end-by. In the p o s ses s i ve ease cor J 
b eco m es of me, and in the objective, me. hi list 
Preach, the je becomes, in scone cases, moi m the 
nominative, <fc mod in the possessive, ana me, or me*, 
In the objeetm. We say, of me; but the Frensh 
must say de mot and never de me, or «me; though, 
jbserve, their" me, in other cases, answer to ourms* 
This same mot is sometimes answered by our /. If 
there were only the je and the me in French to an- 
swer our / and me, we should do very well with 
Jbejn ; but, there comes in this mot to puzzle us; 
and it is to this, therefore, that we have to pay strict 
attention. I have just said, that the place of je la 
before the verb ; as : 

. je frapp© sou-rent, I strike often. 

je bois du vin, I drink wine. 

9 When our /is placed after the verb, or after a con- 
junction, leaving a verb to be understood, it is net 
answered by je, but by mot: aa: 

It is I who act, CJest mai qui agis. 

He knows it better than I, II le aait mieux que moi. 

He writes as well as I, II ecrit aussi bien que moi. 

She is wiser than I, Kile est plus sage que mot. 

In these instances we see moi answering to our /. 
Let us now see it answering to our me; which it al- 
ways does, when there is a preposition comingbefbre 
the French pronoun, or when the verb in French 
comes before the pronoun. I beg vou to pay attention 
to mis ; and to observe well the following examples : 

He comes to me, II vient h moL 

Give me some paper, Donnes-mrf du papist' 

They speak of me, lis parlant de moi. 

It is for me, C est pour moL 
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And not, 1! vfeftt * me, and eoon.lWftwh&itt<!l| 
Is no preposition coming before the pronoun, 1 **! 
when the verb does not come before ft, the Engfish 
me is rendered in French by me; as: 

Hertrikesme, IIwujfram>e. 

You give me some paper, votii 1»« donnes? du-popler, 

TVy V*k to Me, 8« * c P** 1 "?- „ 

It k) agreeable to mm* lj^e*att*aWe. 

. JtffM ha* rtrickea me, Jacques m* 4 nappe. 

Ye* sea that we have no word in Bnffttsh that am 
•wets to this moi. We have, to to* first pen** 
aittgt&a? j only the / and the «uj? both of which, as we 
jH*e jiist eeen, are, sometimes, answered by mft 
to know mken this is, I have, I hope, now tang lit ytfft 
996. Before I proceed to the mcond person lit 
iw«ti^yoci,thatIsb»nTC»eT^thenileeforpfcM^ 
die personal pronouns, till I have, in the above way* 
gone through the three persons, plural, as well as 

angutttft 

307, The mxmdpimm angular foTHOV--T&. 
ffhe pronouns erf this person singular are, as ygi 
fear* seen to paragraph OS, vaiy rarely used, m 
use, in both languages, the plural pronoun instafti 
of the singular*, wesayyow, and not thou: and *ot», 
and not *w» However, we must notice them in the 
same way as we should if they were in common use, • 
Thm \s answered by to; andtAs* which is oar 
other case of this pronoun, is sometimes answerct 
by it and sometimes by toi. Look at the table in 
paragraph 91. Observe, that what is said of moi, 
or, rather, of the occasions when it is used to answet 
t? our J and me, applies to toi supplying the plana 
of tu and te. Toi is used, as is the case with mo\ 
when there is a preposition or a verb before a pvtr 
noun ; or when there is a conjunction before oar 
thou, leaving a verb to be understood. I will take, 
as nearly as possible, the same examples that I took; 
to explain the use of the pronouns of the first per- 
sonjingular. 

|« frappee eewwat, thou Mrikwt often. 

At taia cfo tin. . thou drink** wine. 



• Vets, an wan observed in die parallel case in the 
first person, there is no verb and no preposition 
owning before the French pronoun, an4 no conjunc- 
tion before ours. Therefore the toi is not used. 
Bat, now, attend to the following examples. 

ft ifl thou, who actest, O est toi qui agia. 

He know* it better than thou, U le sait mieux que toi. 
He writes as well as thou, II ecrit auaai bien que Joi 
She is wiser than thou, Ella eat plus sage que toL 

Heeomea to thee, Ilvientifc*. 

/ They speak af (Me, lis parlent de toL 

It ia for thee, C'eK pour toi. 

He strikes thee, IX te frappe. 

Igive thee some paper, Je te oonne du papier. 

They speak to thee, lis te parlent. . 

: fti/agreeabfetotto, 11 f est agreable. 

Jwoaeahaastficktn&e^ Jacques f a frappe*. 

Tims, yon see, as / and me are in certain occasion* 
answered by nud; so thou and thee are answered 
by tot. 

299. The third person singular, is HE — IL. Gen- 
der comes in here ; but we will lay the two other 
fenders aside for the present, and speak only of Hie 
masculine. Thetf answers to our he; an: 

M frappe sotrvent, He strikes often. 

, Jboitduvin, He drinks wise. 

fct, here conies the French lui, to answer, in this 
ease, the purpose which mm and toi answer in the 
Instances above given. Look at the table in para- 
graph 91. You find, that he is U; that of hint is de 
mij and that him is sometimes lux and sometimes 
te. The rule that I gave before applies here. When 
the French pronoun has a verb or a preposition be- 
fore it, or when the English pronoun nas a conjunc- 
tion before it with a verb understood to follow ; in 
these cases the lui is used in French instead of U 
and le. I shall now take the very same examples 
tit** I have just taken to explain my meaning with 
Mftxdto the first and the second person singular 5 
im when you ham well attended to tiwm, sm eoii> 
#nr^theniai»ero^ns^/i»wkhttttt4rf«irtii#*« 



m *?»*x > ;{i*r 

and** you W*, I thai, efearty «ttei*a*a>&e 

whole of this matter . 

ftis Ac wh#aets, (7«rt fw< <jui agit 

£he, knows it better than he, Elle le sait roieu* qw Wfc- ' 
You write as well as te, * VouaieriweswwslriwiDufcJtf. 
She is wiser than he, Elle est plus sage que tuC 

We come to /tfm, Nous venons a IimL 

They speak of Aim, Us parlent de ktu 

It is for Aim, Cest pour Zui. 

They strike Mi, lis le frappent 

James has striken Wm, Jacques £ a frapp£. 

Now, mind; the three last examples, all but one^ in 
paragraph 295, and also in 297, are here omitted ; 
because, in the third pereon you cannot use the le 
instead of the fci, if there be a preposition before 
the English pronoun, expressed or understood. 
Therefore you must translate those three example* 
as follows : > t 

Iffive him some paper, Je lui donne du papier. 

They speak to fits, lis Itti portent 

It is agreeable to him, 11 lui est agreabk. 

Compare these with the three last examples but oris 
in paragraph 297, and you will see the difference in 
a moment But, now, before we quit the Smgrtar 
Number, we must speak of the Gender*. The femi- 
nine gender is, SHE— ELLE. Then, pur she be- 
comes, in the other cases, her, while (he French wt 
becomes, in the objective, la t and sometimes ftu, 
and sometimes elle besides. This appears to be very 
confused ; but, the confusion is worn away by at- 
tention. She is answered by eUe r and her is answer- 
ed by to, just in the same manner that he and M'«s 
in me masculine, are answered by U and le. 

She strikesoften, EUe frapp* sotrvent. 

She drinks wiue, EUe boti du via. 

They strike her, Ha Ifl frappent 

But, observe (look at the table in paragraph WL 
there is in theobjee&re cast itfeas well as lui. *&& 
tatbeuaeofthatdfe,. it to to be used when theftf* 
*yepo«l a nfchafq t **h* amount art when tfcUfc 
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is not, Ini m tot^wed; fbr exampte^iyliluft ef a 
woman, we say: 

tf est & eUe que je parle, It is to her that I speak. 
fit Js tot parfcr&i encore, And I will speak to her still. 

t - 4 

The only difference is this, that ? if it had been a 
m m0 oylin e> I must have had d lui in the first line. 
Now, as to the neuter gender, there is none in the 
French. They know nothing at all of it Our it } 
therefore as a personal pronoun, has nothing to an- 
swer it in French, except masculine and feminine , 
pronouns. So that what we have to do is this : 
consider what is the gender of the French noun . 
which answers to the JSnglish noun, which our it , 
represents: as: put my knife in your pocket ; but, 
take care, lor it is pointed and, as to your pocket, U 
is not very good. Here are£wo nouns ana two Urn. 
Th# first noun is masculine, the second fomhthie. 
The French pronouns must, therefore, correspond 
with them; as: mettez mon couteau dans votre 
poche ; mais, prenez garde ; car il est pointu ; quant 
a yotre poche, eUe n' est pas tres bonne. The lui, • 
the d eue, and, in short, au the parts of the U or eUe f 
when they answer to our it, ar.e used precisely in 
the same way as when they answer to our he or she* , 

299. Plural number. I now come to the plurals 
of the same pronouns that I have just been treating . 
of in the singular. Cook at the table in the latter \ 
part of paragraph 91. Examine that table well; . 
compare it with the table of singulars in the same , 
paragraph ; and then come on with me. i 

300. The first person plural is, WE— NOUS. Our , 
we becomes, in the other cases (see the table), us; 
but the French pronoun of this person and number . 
never changes its form; and, nous answers to our 
us as well as to our we. A few of the examples, 
that we took for the singular number, will suffice. , 

We drink wine, Nous buvona <$u vin. * 

It is t#e who act, C est j^ous qui agissons. 

He kno\w it better than we , H le sait mieux que now. ; . 
Shew wiser than we, EHe est plus sage que «*«* 







This is venr pl^w'fvOur we and our us always 
nra as ej ii^ft r5j$hU»y nemi, which takes the pr o ne aj a 
before it, or the Ten), just in the same manner thai 

ssst does. 

8B1. The secend person plural, is YOU— VOUR 
We have just seen that nous is both nominative and 
objective; that, in short, it answers for all cases. 
The same is to be said oiwmi; and, here, onr pro- 
notmi8 unchangeable too; for you is fhe same in tbe 
objective that it is in the nominative ; for I say, yen 
strike me, and I strike you. A few examples wfll 
be sufficient Nearly the same that we took last 

You drink wine, Varna buv« du Tin. 



Itiayrawhoae^ C eit tout qui agii 

He knows it belter than you, H fe nit mieux que aam. 



Um&you, BUeeft phis Kge que 

yu*t fivieatkfMM. 

Garnet etriket yau, Jaaques vou* fmppe. 

"hey talk to yo% II vout parfent. 

Rm cut tae«4 Vow coupes du pais. 

As in the case of nous, this pronoun tous takes fee 
preposition before it and also the verb, like mot or let) 
mjt, it does not, like the pronoun of the second person 
singular, change its form. It always remains vous, 
302. The third person pturol is. THEY— ILS. 
Here the gender comes in again ; but, in Engfish, 
there is no change in the third person plural of the 
pronouns to denote gender. We always say, they, 
whether we speak of men, women or trees. But fine 
French change- the form of the pronoun, in this per- 
son, to express gender. Let us first take the mason* 
line Us which answers to our they; as : Us boivent; 
they drink. Our they becomes, in the other cases, 
them, and this them is rendered in French by 1st, 
smsc or leur. Besides this, our they is sometimes 
rendered by eux. The thing to know, then, is, when 
omt they is to be Ar and when e*r, and when our 
them is to be tor, when leur and when eux. As to 
the first, our they k to be Us when, in French, there 
Is no preposition and no verb before the proata* 
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and when owil^]^tto%4gHietkmb«fof6Hte 
the English with a verb undeTCHkU? follow. It» y 
the same as in the case of U^ISBB^W^^^ 
explained by the same examples. ^^*— ■ «^^ 

Tftey strike often, Jb frappent souvent 

TAey drink wine. Me bohrent da vki. 

It is ftcy who act, C est ens qui agisseaL 

She is wiser than they, Bile est plus sage <nV eior. 

Now, as to our them. It is to be lea whoa it i» 
too object of an action ; it is to be eux when a pie- 
position is used before it; it is to be lew when the 
verb, used with it, leaves d (to) be understood; as: 

James strikes them, Jacques lea frappe. 

She talks of them. Bile parle tP eux. 

I give them some paper, Je Uttr donne du papier. 

But, I must now mention what I, until now, omit- 
ted, to avoid confusion. By looking at the table 
last mentioned, you see, in the nominative case, tit 
or eux, to answer to our tteft in the masculine. 
Now this eux, used thus, appears very strange. But, 
it maybe used thus, and so may lui. The feminine 
differs only from the masculine in this ; that, in the 
nominative, our they is answered by elles instead 
of tie, and, in all the cases where eux is made use 
of in the masculine, dies is made use of in the femi- 
nine ; and here are the examples to show it. 

They rtrike often, EBee frappent sourenC 

They drink wine, EHe* boivest du Tin. 

Itisffey whoact, O est eflet qui agisssnt 
He is wiser than they, . II est plus sage qu' eUee. 

James strikes them, Jacques lee frappe. 

She talks of them, Kile parle 6? ettee. 

I give them some paper, Je Jeter donne du papier. 

After what has just been said, at the close of para- 
graph 396, it would be useless to make any further 
remarks on our nearer gender. They and them, 
when they relate te neutral nouns, are to be dealt 
with in the same manner as directed for our it. 

808. There now remains, with regard to those 
personal pronouns, the instructions as to the mos* 
nor of 9 iaci*ttkmlm**mmtom*h*k&*™*)r 
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different from bur manner ; trtrtwhttr w, with a 
little attention, yejy soon learned. The ye, nott*, *u, 
vet**, tf,' etle, «§, 'cue*, take the lead in the sentence, 
when they are the actors, in the same way that our 
/, we, thou, you* &&> *fc, and they do ; as : je boisdu 
Tin, nous frappons a la porte ; I drink wine, we 
knock at the door. ' But we, in English very fre- 
quently put other words between the pronoun and 
verb; as: I very often drink wine, we every day 
knock at the door. This must not be in French. 
Hie nominative case of the pronoun must not be 
separated from the verb. You must not «ay,. je ires 
souvent bois, du vin ; 'but must place the words thus : 

I very often drink wine, Je bois du vin tr^s-souvent 

We every day knock at the Nous frappons a la porte tous 
doer, leajoura. 

. 304. When there is a pronoun Chat is the object 
of the action, it comes before the verb, and not after 
it as in English. We say, James strikes me; but, 
in French, you must say Jacques wefrappe: that is 
tp say, James me strikes. When the verb is in the 
imperative mode, indeed, the pronoun comes last ; 
as frappez-te. But, the cause of this is obvious. 
The general turn of the French language brings 
the pronoun, when it is the object, immediately be- 
fore the verb ; as : je le pense, if le dit, nous te jurons; 
I think if, lie says it, we swear it ; or, word for 
'word : I it think, "he it says, we it swear. 

305. These are the principal things to attend to in 
the personal pronouns. I shall now give you an 
Exercise on the subject. There are other things to 
notice by-and-by, connected with these pronouns, 
and especially the manner of placing them \nnega- 
ftoeand interrogative sentences: but, for the present, 
we have enough of them : and will proceed to our 
Bmercise, which will contain an instance or two of 
nearly all the kinds of phrases that are necessary to> 
o*Ar present purpose. The phrases are placed pro- 
inlnJuously; that is to say, not 'in the order of tha 
rttii*wtoeH ****** ' fcteaM»ffrJ}l^i*«v,. f - ^ 
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1. Yon and I are going to supper. 

2. You and your sister and I shall have some mo* 

ney to-morrow. 
3* She and I are very happy in this country. 

4. They strike me as well as him. 

5. They love me as well as her. 
C. May you become rich. 

7. Were you to abandon me for ever. 

8. Yes, answered he. No, said he. 

9i I see him and his father every day in the weefc. 

10. He always gives them something to eat 

11. They very frequently dine at our house. 

15. Do that, I pray you, for my sake. 

13. The horse is mine, and the cow is hers. 

14. Give me some of the wood that you have, 
15* He tells them all that I say to him. s 

16. She had not any love for them* 
17* The fields belong to them. 

18* It is he that they always speak to. 
19* They look for them here to-day. 

20. Give her something to eat and drink. ; 

21. I will send you some flowers: they are very fine. 

22. They have sent us some fruit to-day. 
23* They rob and, insult us. 

24. He writes and sends messengers to the Secretary. 

25. They are richer than I and than he also. 
tt. 8ema a messenger to them. 

27. Seize him, bind him, and put him in prison. 

23. We eat meat, and drink water. 

29. They often come to us to get wine. 

30. I gave him gold for you. 

31. You saw them go to her. 

306. Second data; POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
— See them in their table in paragraph 04. In these 
there are na caw to attend to. There are only the 
Number, the Person and the Gender, " Read para- 
graph 94 all through ; and you will need nothing 
here but a brief Exercise. 

307. But, in paragraph 05 there is onetftfr tat* 



p tosK maa. Tlsaaa also are to fruly 
of in that paragraph, that little more than 

le Exercise is required here. The main thing in* 
both these is, to attend to the agreement in number 
and gender. This agreement must be perfect. Read 
with great care the two paragraphs just mentioned. 

906. There is one remark to make, and this you 
most particularly attend to. We, in speaking of 
harm done to, or pain suffered in, our members, or 
bodies, make use of the possessive pronoun ; as : 
My head aches, my finger smarts. The French, in 
tiaese cases, use the article, thus : j'ai mal & la tele ; 
j'ai mal an dorgt. He hurts my arm ; il me fait 
- mal an bras. The pronoun may sometimes be used ; 
but this that I have been describing here is At 
French idiom. 

800. Observe, that here, as in the case of the arti 
dee, when the noun begins with a vowel or an A 
mute, the singular masculine pronoun is put before 
it, be it of which gender it may; as: mon ami, mom 
amie, though one be masculine and the other femi- 
nine. The same is to be observed with regard to 
ton wad son. 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. My hand, my pen, my paper, my ink, and my 

books, 

2. Your peas are not so good as mine. 

3. Take the chairs from my loom and putthma 

in his, 

4. Take them from theirs and put mem in mine, 

5. Take them from mine and oanry thorn to hew. 

6. Their oxen are finer than yours. 

7. Put my oxen into their field. 
H. His shoes are better than hers. 

9. Our coats are blue, but theirs are red 

10. Our field, their meadow, their sheep. 

11. Your trees are well planted. 

12. The table is bad: its legs are weak. 

13. Its colour is ugly : Us wood is rotten*. 

14. Th a t coa ch is yours: this is mine. 






HV Brnfltatji bug; you to eome to my house. 

16. Adieu, Captain* I an glad to see you, neigh- 

bour. 

17. These are your birds and those are mine. 

18. Thy father and mother and brothers are dead. 

19. His brothers and sisters are all gorte airay. 
£9. Their servants are coming here. 

SI. Father, have yon seen her cloak? 

22. Come to me, sister, I want to speak to you. 

2aV No. friend, I cannot aid you. 

94. Tak© your sheep and put them to mine. 

2ft. Take your hens from mine. 

SO. His house, her house, our house, their house, 

your house. 
27. Hishai>d,hwa»m,o«rmigeTs l theirleg8,myfeelL 
iaV Her gown, her cup, her head, ner neck, herteeth. 
10. Put your hay to nine: take yours from mm* 
SO. He does not talk of your beamy, but of mine. : 
9L They d» not talk of hen, hut of ours. 
82. That ship is theirs. 

310. Third Class ; RELATIVE PfiONOUNft 
Look at the table » paragraph 96. You see thai 
there are but few of these ; but they require atteu* 
tion. Our who is answered by qui f except whoa* 
question is asked, and then it may be by quel or 
quelle followed by the noun or by a pronoun j aS: 
fiiels sont ces hommes-la 1 Who are those meat 
out, in all other eases, our who is answered by quij 
as: lliomme^utvieutdesortir: the man toto is jus$ 
gone out 

311. But, as our that maybe, in some eases, used 
instead of who ; as it may, indeed, in the instance 
just given $ so it is, in these cases, translated by quit 
But that can be rendered by qui only when m the 
nominative: or, rather, when it represents an *nUt~ 
cedent which is the nominative. If it be in the ob- 
jective, it must be rendered by que. Take examples* 

Fhorame qvd ▼ient de partir, the man who ii just gone away* 
fecheyal qtd mange l'herbe, the hone that eats the gra*. 
• dhmd tus vans SMatss, lheh©r»*A<rfy<MrMk. 

20* 



mjanrirt] use wto as the relative to the manes of 
things inanimate or irrational, the French use qui 
with such names, if its antecedent be in the nomina- 
,tivc Que is abbreviated before* vowel ; but 9*1 
never is. Remark this: le choral qui a vu men 
domestique ; thai is, the horse which has seen my 
servant 5 but, le cheral qu> awu mon domestique, 
mnwss, the horse which my servant has seen. 

912. Our whose is answered by de qui, or, do*&; 
but, de qui is eoninnd to rational animate, Mice our 
vhote and wham. Ami is used for all sorts of ob- 
jects, except when a question is asked; and then it 
must be de qui, or duquel, or de laqueUe, according 
to the number and gender of the antecedent 

91& Our wAom is answered by 9«e/ as: Factum* 
mievotts voyes; the man whom you see. But, M 
tnere be a preposition, our whom is rendered by qui 
orlequ«t;ae:theinantott>&omIharesf^ 
4 mw or auquel, j'ai envove. 

914. Out which, when its antecedent is in the no- 
mkmtive, is answered by qui, as our that is, as we 
have seen m paragraph 911 ; but, when the antece* 
aunt of our which is not in the nominative, and when 
*kkh has no preposition it is rendered by que ; as: 

'-to h&ufqui labour© la terre, the ox which ploughs the land. 
totoufytfejeYOtiaaiveftdu, theoxwAtc&IhaveaoidTtti. 

Our which is sometimes answered by lequel; ami 
tins pronoun takes the article with it, as you see fn 
fttragraph 97. Indeed here is the le m this word, 
which means the which, being used as relative to a 
singular masculine. If it were a feminine, it must 
have been laqueUe : If a plural masculine, lesqueb; 
and so on. Observe, that the French word on, which 
tteanswfcere, is frequently used, and very frequently 
ISO, to supply the place of dans lequel (m which), 
dmulaquetle, and so on; as: I'&atod jesuis: the 
state in which (where) I am. 

916. Our what is answered by quou que jot qtuL 
But the former is not used (as a relativejhin speak- 
ing of persons, and is most frequently used with a 
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pwppiithm; »; d* qttoi, & quai ; wfeietr Bteais */ 
what, to what. But our «>^ is also fretmtfcUy an- 
swered by £«e; as: $ue voulez-vous 7 ttfcil would 
you have? Que dites-vous? JFAaJ do you say 3 
Our i*&a< is answered by owe/, when questions ait 
asked witha noun ; as : wnat house is thai $ QueUs 
maison est celle-la ? 

31& You must take care, in using relative pro* 
nouns, to keep their antecedents constantly in your 
eye* In my English Grammar (paragraph 24§), I 
hire contended, that the relative pronouns never com 
be ike nominatives of Verbs* I will quote th&pasv 
sage : for it serves most admirably to illustrate what 
I am about to say with respect to the functions of 
the Frenchrdative pronouns : — " In looking for th# 
nominative of a sentence, take care that the rekh 
five pronoun be not a stumbling-block: for vela* 
ttves have no changes to denote number or person? 
and, though they may sometimes appear to be, of 
themselves, nominatives, they never can be such* 
71*emen woo are here: the man who is here ; the 
cocks that crow: the cock that crows. Now, If 
the relative be the nominative, why do the verbs 
thomgt, seeing that here is no change in the relative 3 
No: the verb, in pursuit of its nominative, rune 
though the relatives to come at their antecedents, 
men, man, cocks, cock. Bishop Lowth says, how- 
ever, that, ( the relative is the nominative when no 
other nominative comes between it and the verb/ 
and Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied this er- 
roneous observation. Who it in the house ? Who 
are in the house ? Who strikes the iron ? Who was 
in the street? Who were hi the street? Now, here 
is, in all these instances, no other nominative be- 
tween the relative and the verb, and yet the verb is 
continually varying. Why does it vary? Because 
it disregards the relative, and goes and finds the 
antecedent, and accommodates its number to that 
antecedent. The antecedents are in these instances, 
understood; What person is in the house? Wis* 
|»erjofw«re in tha house? What personst*#m »• 
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irent What j*r«>**#frtfc# fee iron* Wtatywee* 
«o» m the street ? What p*t*o*t«errrn fee street* 
f%» Bishop seems to have had a misgiving tat hi* 
nM. when he gave this account of the nominative 
ftmcti e iis of fee relative ; for he adds, i the relate 
ttcf&e same hoxbeb and person o» thejintecedemt* 
and the verb agrees with it accordingly. OH, oh I 
But the relative is ahoay* the tame, and is of any 
a*d of awry number am person. How, then, ea* 
he verb, when H makeettocfosfig'&f in number soft 
person, be saM to a«Te«i; with Uiepelathre? Disagree, 
indeed, with the relative the verb cannot any mere* 
than it can with a preposition, for the relative ka% 
like fee preposition, no changes todenote eases ? tmtf 
fee danger Is, that, in certain instances, fee relative* 
may be taken fir a nominative^ without yemr look- 
ing after the antecedent, which is the real nomina- 
tive, and feat, fens, not having the number aft# 
person of fee antecedent clearly in your mind, yen 
may give to the verb a wrong iHtntber or person.* 
Now, then, let us see how this matter is in French. 
Moffsnsen kestact, in his rules respecting the tcio- 
theprtmwn, tells us, feat fee verbs and adjectives 
are to be sometimes in the plural, and semetimee itf 
fee singular, after qui (who), and feat the adjective, 
er participle, is affected in the same way. He hav 
these two examples. 

# 

Qiclran fut up de ceux qui furent sacrffi* a la vengeance 
des Triumvirs. 

Bte^swoeiuw Jut «n «b ceux <pu tomflb to ptai 
m*At a le ruioe de pa patrie. 

What ! Here is the phrase, fiit un de ceux qui (i 
one of those who) m both cases ; and yet, in one 
ease, the verb (furenf) is m the plural / and, ra fee 5 
ofeer case, the verb (travatlla) is in the singitiars 
Hew, then, can the qui be fee nominative of these 
verbs ? It is clearly the nominative in neither in- 
stance. Well j but, what are the antecedents f H 
fee pronoun ceux the antecedent in the ftvst easef 
*m*rtbe*o; and, fens We should haveltin*fefttft« 
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geaoce of the Triumviri. 

.But, then, where is the antecedent in the second in- 
stance ? Monsieur Restaut says, that ow is the an- 
tecedent here ! Why? For what? There is noreo- 
$on at all. Monsieur Rbstaut says, that qui is 
sometimes in the plural and sometimes in the sin- 
gular. Strange remark! And that, too, from a 
very clever man. But, let us have another instance. 
Monsieur Rbstaut fives his scholar this sentence : 
" Ctesias est UN des premiers QUI AIT execute 
cette entreprise." Now, mark his reasons, which 
I shall give in English. " The verb is here put in 
the singular, because its nominative qui is a relative 
pronoun in the singular and has for antecedent the 
word un. When we say, 
CTESIAS est rm des premiers qui AIT execute 1 cette enterprise, 

we mean not only that nobody had executed it be- 
fore him, but, moreover, that he executed it before 
aU others, and that he set them the example. But 
when, on the contrary, we say, 

CTESIAS est un des premiers qui AIENT execute" cette 
entreprise, 

we mean, that several persons executed the enter-' 
prise at the outset, and that Ctesias was one of 
tfcew."— Very good, Monsieur Restaut. But, then, 
pray, why do you call the qui the nominative of the 
verb? You prove as clearly as day-light, that UN 
is the nominative in the first example, and that I>EB 
PREMIERS is the nominative in the second ; yon 
»ake the verbs agree with these nominatives in 
number ; and yet you persist in calling the qui the 
nominative ! And, in order to gjye a show of < rea- 
son for this, you say, that qui is m the singular hi 
the first example, and in the plural in the second ; 
though it never changes its form. — Therefore, mind, 
my dear son, the thing for us to attend to here, is 
mis ; that we are never to look upon qui as the mo* 
minalive of the verb. We must look for the ante- 
tedekt ; and, according to that make the number 
and person of our verb. Lea soidats qui march**. 
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tmdjttmtmiMfm m tmr c ht ; but, if w» were to took 
upon gut as the nominative, why should it he mar- 
mem ra one east, and mareks m the other? Tee 
principle applies to both languages 5 hut, the troth 
•f it is most clearly seen in the French, because ife 
it the v*rb makes soch conspicuous changes in ilk 
form to agree in number with its nominative case. 

EXERCISE Vlt. 

I. The people who lived in that street. 
% The carpenter who made my table. 
8. The cow which feeds in my meadow. 
4. The sheep that are on the hills. 
& The man whose friendship I value. 
& The horse that goes in ttyefar coach. 

7. The wheat that you sold at the market 

8. The wheat that grows in your field. 

9. J>ve those from whom yon receive kindness. . 

10. The merchant to whom he owes so much money. , 

11. The company whom he has received to-night 

12. The bird which has seen the bird-catcher. 

13. The bird which the bird catcher has seen. - 

14. The age in which we live. 

15. The gentleman to whom it belongs, * 

16. The country which I like best 

17. The weather which pleases me the most 
ia The ink that I make use of. 

19. The people whom you spoke of yesterday. 

20. The man whom I most dislike. 

21. "What do you want with us ? 

22. What do they say to you and your family 1 

23. That is the business which they spoke of. 

24. It is you and your son that they are talking o£ 
26. There are the ladies whom he was speaking o£ 

26. The gentleman from whom I received so mud} 

kindness. 

27. Who are you speaking of ? 

2a What man is that ? What boy is that? 
29. Which of the t wo chairs do you like best ? ; 
3a Which of the three lookingnglasws do yon Jfet 
best? 
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31. "The trouble from which hehaseeeaped. * 

32. My friend who died yesterday, and whom f 

loved so well 
98. What do yoii talk of? What is that 1 
$1. What gentleman is that ? . 

35. With what fleet did he come? 

36. Who has told you that ? 

37. One of those who came last night. ' 
98. One of the first who did it. 

39. The hawk that my brother has shot. 

40. Who can tell what may happen. 

317. Fourth Clan; DEMONSTRATIVE PRO- 
NOUNS. Look now at paragraph 98. Attend to 
the whole of it, and particularly to the table: You 
see here a great variety of words to answer to our 
this, thai, these and those. You see he and she in 
tfee table. That is because the French make use of 
these pronouns sometimes to supply the place of 
these two personal pronouns. In faet the celui is 
tbelui (he or him) with the ce (this) prefixed to it ; 
and the ceUe is the tile (she or her) with the ce 
(dropping the e) prefixed to it. The same may be 
said of cetuv, which is eux (they or them) with the 
ce (dropping the e) prefixed to it. So that, if we 
were to put these words into English literally, celui, 
would be, this he ; celle would be, this she; ceux 
would be, this they masculine ; and cellbs would be, 
this they feminine. The oeoi and cela are this here' 
and this there. Celot-ci is this he here ; and celui- 
la is this he there. The same explanation holds 
good as to cellb-ci, celle-la, cedx-ci and CEUX-LA, 
cELLBs-of and cblles-la. Ci and la are adverbs, 
meaning here and there. 

318. The original word is, as we have seen ce 

ithis,) which is cet before a vowel, cette for the 
eminine, and oes for the plural of both genders.' 
This is all that there isofthe word itself: all the" rest- 
is personal pronoun and adverb. * 'Thece is greatly 
used with the verb to be } &r& instead of the personal 
pronoun U; as: c]4fk fme hmm$4tose, que de se 
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lever tie ft**** henre .• rr is good to rise early. It is 
t tsAary expression than ii «**, and it is a great fe- 
voorite with the French. 

319. These pronouns are, or, rather this pronou n 
is, called Demonstrative because it is used to point 
out the noun in a direct manner : ^almost to state it ^ 
as: this house; that field; them oxen; those fowhs. 
When we use these words, we seem to he almost 
pointing with our finger at the house, the field, the 
oxen, and the fowls. To demonstrate means to 
show m the clearest manner ; and, therefore, thee* 
are called Demonstrative pronouns ; or, rather, this 
is called a demonstrative pronoun ; for, as I have 
shown, there is, in feet, only the pronoun ce y all the 
rest being the same word under different forms. Nor 
have we but one word of this kind ; namely*, this. 
The other three demonstratives are only so many 
changes in the form of this. The first change is 
that, the next is these, and the third, those. These 
changes are to express situation and number. The 
French, in addition to situation and number, express 
gender, which, in this case, we do not We say, 
this boy, this girl, this hat, this pen j but, they say, 
ce garcon, eette fiUe, ce chaneau, cette plume. In 
the plural they have ces for bom genders; but, this 
answers to our these and those only in part: only 
when there is a noun coming directly aner it ; as : 
ces garcons, ces filles : and, men, there must gene* 
rally be, ci, or id, after the noun; as : ces garcons- 
ci ; these boys : ces fifles-la ; those girls. 

320. Our those is frequently used indifferently 
with the personal pronoun they ; but when this can 
he done in English, the French requires the demon- 
strative; as: 

They who am wwe, ) t?mam . mMm . — _ 

fa the singular number, we cannotin English, use 
the demonstrative in this way. We cannot saw; 
speaking of a man : 

7**whojttaU, 



We must me the personal f lmin, thus: 

A who is very tall, 
Bt who is very rich. 

Then in speaking of a woman we most say : 

She who is very tall, 
She who is very rich. 

But, in French, the demonstrative is used in all these 
eases ; celui in the first four instances, and ceUe ia 
the two last. 

321. But,, the main thing in regard to these de- 
monstratives, the great difference in the two lan- 
guages, and great object for you to attend to, is, the 
use of cb with the retbitre; in which use it gener- 
ally answers to our it; but sometimes to our he or 
$he. The use of ce, in this way, i» of endless occur- 
rence. We say, 

It is a good thing. 
He is a good man. 
She is a very handsome girl 

In all these cases, the Wench say; c'est une bonne 
chose; c'est unbon homme; and so on. The ce 
means ihi» y but, no matter: the French language 
chooses to say, thU is a good thing, and not, it is a 
good thing, but, mind, in certain cases, you have 
no choice; for, when we, in English, use it with 
the verb to be followed by a noun or pronoun, thus, 
# is I who see the enemy; when we, in English, 
nave a phrase of this sort, we must, in French, em- 
ploy ce, and not it. We cannot say, il est moi qui 
voi* Pennemi. We must say, c'est moi. In all such 
phrases, it was I, if is you, it was we, it was the 
people, and the like, you must use ce, for our it; as 
rotoit moi, c'est vous, and so on, always with ce, 
and not with U. How the verb is to be managed in 
these cases yon will see, when you come to the im- 
permmat verb$. At present we have to do with the 
pronouns ; and particularly with the use of ce for our 
it. Having now, I think, pretty well, explained the 
nature and offices of these pronouns, I shall give yon 
ia exorcise on them. 
SI 
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1. There is a great deal Of fruit in that country. 

2. This garden is very full of flowers. 

3. Which of these flowers do you like best 1 

4. Do you like this best, or that? 

5. It is I who order you to do it. 

&' It is the master of the home wtio is coming. 

• 7. It is a very iine country. 

8. It is a great pity. 

9. This pen is better than that. 

1ft These pens are as good as those. 

II. This corn is cheap, but it is not good. 

13. Your land is as good as that of your neighbour. 

13. Those who think that they gain by roguery de- 

ceive themselves. § i ; >* i ifff* l S 

14. He who goes to bed late must. get up late. 

15. She who thinks too much of her beauty. 

16. He who lives a sober life is more happy than he 

who does not 

17. He does not know how fine this country is who 

has not seen it. 

18. That which you have sent I like well. 

19. He tells us what he knows of them. 
'20. She tells her mother all that she hears. 

21., What vexes me most is.be will not see me. 

22. Those only speak ill of him who do not know 

him. 

23. They do not know what hunger is who ha*e 

always had an abundance. 

* 24. These are the oxen that I like best. 

25., Those that you have are but poor animals. 

26. That dog appears to be of the same kind as this. 

27. Yes ; but this is better than that. 

28.. This bird sings better than that which you have. 

29. These partridges are bigger than the English 

ones. 

30. These woodcocks fly swifter than those. *'" * 

31. Which of them are best to eat? 

32. Those that fly swiftly, or those that fly slowJjjf? 

322. Fifth Class; INDETfififtflNAff'S 



NOUNa Now go back to paragraph W. Read 
that paragraph, and also paragraph 100, very atten- 
tively ? and examine well the list of indeterminate 
pronouns in paragraph 99* First of all, after you 
have looked well at this list,observe this: that, though 
there are certain English words placed opposite the 
French words, and though, in some eases, the latter 
answer to the former, they do not always do it It 
is not this table alone, therefore, that will teach you 
haw to use these French words, and especially the 
five lost, which, though called indeterminate words, 
ate really amongst the most important in the lan- 
guage. When the scholar sees of it. of him, of her, 
if then, and Bathing but the French en placed op- 
posite them ; when he sees, thai this one little word 
19 to answer to all these different phrases, the diffi- 
culty seems insurmountable. At the end, however, 
of a few days* attentive study, the difficulty disap- 
pears; and, before the end of an hour, you will, I 
toast, perceive it begin to disappear. 

323. All — tout, which, as you see, becomes touf t 
fttff* and twites. This word answers, in this sense, 
to our all. This all you will bear in mind, is not » 
pronoun in all cases. It is not one in this very 
phrase "all cases." It is an adjective. It is a pro- 
noun only when it stands for a noun ; and, it is 
quite clear to me, that it ought never to be called* 
pronoun, seeing that I know of no case, where a 
noun is not understood when all is used. 

324. Both — l'dn et l' autre. The French have 
mo single word to answer to our both. Thev are 
obliged to say, the one arid the other; and this phrase 
changes, you see, according to number and gender. 
tbtre can, however, be no difficulty here ; and the 
MO* may be said of either, neither t and one another. 
The first is Pun ou V autre (the one or the other) ; 
the ftfloct, us* Pun ni P autre (neither the one nor the 
•flier), and the last is Pun P autre (the one the other )| 
which last phrase is, you will find, if you look welt 
^nto it, just as consonant- with reason as our onp 
another. It is now, 1 hope, unnecessary fot mfi w 
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dwell on the changes to be made here <m seoeunHaf 
iiftnsferaiid raider. These mus^ by mis thne,b*> 
come as familiar to you as the use of your eyes** 
te et h. 
826. Somebody, on some omb — ouBLEs'im. evbbt 

BODY, EACH, BTERY OMB, — CHACUN. TheSC apply t» 

things as well as persons in French: though whet* 
tody is used they do not so apply in StagftftB* 
Chacuh has gender, you see; but no change, to de- 
note a difference in number. However, these things 
are so little embarrassing, that a very few instances 
in the Exercises will be sufficient to make them 
dear to you. 

828. Nobody None — aocoh hul, hulls. In the 
French all these three pronouns apply to things as 
well as to persons. They admit of no changes ex- 
ceptthose you see in the table. 

327. Any body— aowoitauE is of both genders, 
and never used but in the singular number. Who- 
ever is also translated by quiconque, and whatever 
by qudconque. 

828. Nobody — fersonne. This is a word much 
in use. It is written like the feminine noun persona* 
(person) ; but it is a negative pronoun, meaning t*> 
oodjr, or no one; and it is wholly unchangeable in 
Its form. Plumeurs (many) and Ribn (nothing), 
me first being always plural and the last always 
singular, merit no particular remark. They expe- 
rience no changes in their form, and have, in all cases, 
the same meaning. 

829. Very different is it with the remaining five 
pronouns, which, as before observed, are amongst 
the most important words in the French language. 
I shall devote one paragraph to each of mem, and, 
in onjer to obviate confusion and to make refcrcnes 
easy, no more than one paragraph. 

880. Le. This is, yon know, the definite artiest, 
He/ it is also the personal pronoun, him; it is the 
personal pronoun, it ; as i 

Z*pommi«rpart£ beauooup The apple tree bean mush 
Sefnut, fratt 
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Jt fetalis ton sB*n«, Iptant#*v*fr jMf. 

Cpaiit jboo dosaeftique * jo fe He is my fervent; I support 
maintiens. Atm. 

Tan* then, we have tibia same lb acting in three 
capacities. But, we are now to view it in its fourth 
capacity, in which we shall, agreeably to the table, 
in paragraph 99, find it sometimes answering to jo, 
ox tucA, sometimes to #, and, sometimes supplying 
the place of great part of a sentence. Let us take 
an instance of each* * 

Voue fctee laborious, et ii ne fert pa*. 

Je crois qu'il v^ venir; du moins je to desire. 

Etes vousle proprigtaire de cette mat&on? Oui, je Is swis. 

In the first of these instances, we should put *o / in ' 
the second i*,« in the third «oftta£V or we shoutoL 
nee*}* repeat all the words of the question, and say t 
ye*, fam the proprietor of it. So that this little word 
fptffcrms. a great deal* It jnekea the sense precise 
ana 4 clear without repetition and a great mass of 
w*j*€& Perhaps, however, if we look well into the 
Matter, we might, without any very great violence 
done to our language, translate this le by our it. I*et 
ue take the three examples just given : 

Tdu are industrious, and he is not & 

I believe that he is coming; at least I wish it. 

Are you the proprietor of mat house? Yes, I am it. 

We have now done with this Le, till we come to tits/ 
interrogative* and negative*) waertwe shaH lladVaV 
a* great actor. 

851. Ew. This word, the table sap, answers a» 
oarofit, of him, of her, of them. Dot H anewee*, 
perhaps, to a great deal more then nil these. It mm . 
wWd of most extensfeense. It is always in, thf ob- 
jective case, and it never change* its form. Its use 
is to save repetition. This is, indeed, the office of ell 
pronouns; but en applied in so many ways thee mt 
ild fill a volume to describe mmrrtety aU its fiats* 
ms. You must bear in mind, that sjt le, mourn 
s, a preposition; and that then, it meonrtav 
revet, that is wholly a diflerent wend; th oasjh 
containing the same letfetft. K*» pwmoest, nw* 
21* 




fender, or either number. It is always pre c eded 
wf tome Boon, expressed or understood ; and it is 
made use of to save the repeating of that noun, or 
the employing of many words, which are rendered 
unnecessary by employing it A few examples W® 
grre you an idea of its use: 



1. Savez-vous oft 7 a des ehouz? Oai ; il y en a dans 

jardin. 

2. Avex-vous pari6 dt la fille? Oui; j' e* aipar& 

3. Vouks-vous dei noix? Oui ; j' en veux. 

4. Tenez-vousdjes cbieas? J* en tiens plusieurs. 

& Oamaien dc moutoBsavex-vousI J* en ai trow feats. 
•C 11 a vendu da sucre ; mais il en a encore. 
7. lit avoient des fleurs, et ill en out encore d» trea-belies. 
A Void de bailee pSche*; en voulezvous? 

Now let us make, as nearly as possible, a word-fer- 
word translation of these sentences. 

h Know you where there are cabbages 1 Tee; there art & 

them in my garden. 
2. Have you spoken of the girl? Yes ; I of her have quam 

wish to 



3. Wish you to have some walnut*? Yes; Iqf them 

have. 

A Keep you dogs? I of them keep several. 
5. How many sheep have you 1 I qfthem have three hundiPsd. 
C He has told some sugar 7 but he qfU has yet. • 

7. They had flower*, and they of them have yet very fine, 

8. See, here are fine peaches : qfihem do you wish to have t 

You see, then, what an important word this is: and 
|«t, till you come to interrogative* and negative*, 
you see but a part of its importance. Besides its aW 
safcabilky to ail persons and thjngs, it applies !•> 
ptaccj and stands for .from this, from that, or, from 
tkis piace, or, that place ; as: 

t? «n vieat, He comet* or is cone, from that jrfste. 

Je m* en vaie, I an going away. _ 
Allex-vous-en. Go hence: or go away. 

In afl these cases the en is a pronoun, though trantv 

' by a noun or an adverb. If the translation 

strictly literal, it would stand thus: He from it 

v««J8; I from U go; Go you from it: or. at least 

from that, and/rem this (place). Always look well 

mk> them lita*al meaning*; for, by doing that, j» 
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ge* at the reamn fcr &e thing bemg thus, or that; 
and, mind, it is not really learning to do a thing, un- 
less yon get at the reason for doing it. 

332. Y. This is a word of the same character, 
and of nearly as much importance as the last In 
the table (which look at very often) y is exhibited 
as answering to our to it, to him, to her, to them, in 
the same sort of way that en answers to the same 
pronouns with of or from before them. But, y, like 
en, does more than the table promises; for, it answers 
toot if, in it, at, or in that place ; and, in short to 
many other phrases. Y, like en, is confined to nei- 
ther gender and to neither number. It is made to 
relate to persons as well as things ; and, like en it 
never changes its form. In short it performs the 
same function* as en, or, very nearly the same, only 
the nouns or pronouns which it represents have to, 
at, in or by, before them, instead of of or from. Let 
us, as before, take a few instances. 

1. II apprendra le Francois, parce qu' tl t?y applique. • 

2. Avez-voua mis le miroir dans la salle? U y est 

3. Ont-ila songe* a mon affaire 7 Oui, ils y ont songe*, 

4. Pensez-vous a ce pauvre homm6? Oui ; j* y pense. 

6. II m' ont fait dee promessea ; mais je ne m* y fie pas. 
ft. Ha ont fait le travail; mais ils n' y gagneront rien. 

7. Allez a la campagne. J' y vais. 

These may suffice. Let us, as we did before, trans- 
late them as literally as possible. 

' 1. He will learn French, because that he himself to it applies. 

2. Have you put the looking-glass in the parlour % It in U is. 

3. Have they thought of my business ? Yes ; they to it have 

thought. 

4. Do you think to this poor man 1 Yes ; I to ham think. 

6. Tkmj to me have made promises ; but I in them confide not. 

6. They have done the work ; but they by it will gain nothing. 

7. Go to the country. I am thither going. 

Observe: the French say think to, and not think of 
a thing. Now, look at the power of this letter v. 
Here we have to it, in it, to Mm., in them, by it, and 
tkither. all expressed in French by this word t. 
Amd, observe, as en is besides its capacities as pro- 
maiL, a preposition, answering to our in: so y is, 



bestft* itt m p m Mm a* pvmam* m o*srt, m* 
sweringto ©*r there, or rather, thither. 

333. On. I have in the table, represented thie 
word as answering to our ow, they, we, and perafe. 
We shall find, however, that this is not all. 8m, 
first, pray mind, that this has nothing to do wU)k 
car number pub. We sometimes say, in English 
** s«e thinks, 0**eats,eiie sleeps,?' and the like. But, 
tins is not, in fact, EnglUh. It is a mere imitaties* 
si the French on, which has no more to do with, 
ftmaferoMS, than it has to do with nine. The French 
on is best answered by oar they, or people; a*; 

people { *y> that we shall have war. 
Ondit que now aurop* la guerre. 

Sometimes we nse we; and sometimes the fatper- 
emaL; us it is exdd^ that we shall have war. Indeed 
toe cannot be used m all eases : it cannot in the in- 
stance just given. It can never answer to the French 
on, except in a very large and uneonfined sense, 
meaning all mankind, or, at least, a whole people. 
The on applies to persons only ; but, it applies, or, 
by use, is made to apply, to both genders and both 
numbers, and to all the persons, even to the first ; 
for, it is so convenient a word, that the French often 
make use of it instead of /e. But, the great and 
regular use of it is, where we use the impersonal, 
or the participle with the verb to be ; as : 

Ofccroitqu' ilriettjira, M it believed that he will 
On hti « dit de veair, Be has been $atd to camp* 

We do net say, one believe* that he wiH com*; 
hoe told him to come. This is net in the el 
of our language. Indeed it is shocking nbm 
because as I said before, on is no more transtol 
by offtf than it » by hike. When wie, hi Engl 
speak in very general terms, we may and we 

new and then, make nse of oks a* an indetermii 

pronoun ; but mind, it can be merely for emce e*$ 
attoy; for, if we attempt to keep it up, we find that 
we are gabbling a scyt of twl ^t Bngnsja. Thesw 
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is, you will observe, always in the nominative case. 
It is never the object in the sentence. When on is 
preceded by a word whkh ends with a vowel, it is 
written Pon for the sake of better sound ; as : apres 
eela V on dine : after that they dine. But, if on be 
repeated in the sentence, it must be written all the 
way through in the same way that it is at the begin- 
ning. I will not here insert any more examples. 
Several, relating to on, will be found in the next 
Exercise, which will of course, relate to the whole 
of the Indeterminate Pronouns: of which there 
remains one to be attended to. 

334. Se, which sometimes becomes soi. The se 
is self or selves; and soi is the same word, in fact, 
but has generally a preposition before it. It has no 
other changes, and applies to the third persons of 
both numbers and both genders. But, before you 
go any further, turn back to paragraph 129, where 
you will find my first mention of this pronoun se. 
Vou will see the principal use to which it is applied. 
Indeed the paragraphs from 129 to 134 inclusive 
contain all that is necessary to be said on the sub- 
ject of se. I was, as you will see, obliged to treat 
of it fully there ; because, without making the use 
of it clearly understood, I could not make myself 
comprehensible with regard to the reflected verbs, 
of which I was compelled to treat in that place. 
You will therefore, now read that part over again 
with great attention. You will see the part that se 
acts in the conjugation of a verb. To this if we 
add a few instances of the manner of using soi, we 
may come to our promised Exercise on Indetermi- 
nate Pronouns. Soi when used in a general sense 
answers to our themselves, ourselves, or oneself; as; 
people, or they, like themselves: in French: on's 
aime soi-meme. Again, people like themselves, 
only : on n' aime que soi. The French word, soi- 
disant, is almost become English. It is, literallv, 
self-saying, and, properly translated, it is, self- 
ca&ing, or self-styling. I am now going to insert 
the Exercise relating to all these indeterminate pro* 
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«oons. Consider well before yon translate; and 
look back continually at your table and your rules, 

EXERCISE IX. 

1* Every body ought to be rewarded for his labour. 
% All men must have food and raiment 

3. Every one goes whither he likes. 

4. The judges were seated, every one in hqs place. 

5. Each of them gave his opinion on the subject 
& Give some food to each of the two* but none t& 

the third. 

7. Every body knows that, and many say It, 

8. Seme say that he is going to quit his house. 
8, Several have assured me that tie is coming. 

10. Some people like that way of travelling. 

11. Some are better than others. 

12. We must not take the goods of others. 

13. Other people do not do that 

14. He spends other people's money. 

15. They sent fruit and flowers to one another, 

16. All is sold, and carried away from the house* 

17. The sheep are all dead. What! all? 
\S f Whoever goes in that road will tumble. 

19. Every thing whatever that is found there. 

20. He will talk with any body that will talk with him. 

21. Whoever neglects his business will be ruined. 

22. I will maintain that against any body. 

23. Give us the whole ; every thing whatever. 

24. He succeeds in whatever he undertakes. 

25. Whatever he mat **y, ne will n °t escape it 

26. Whatever may be the price, you must give it. 

27. Who is the man tijat has stolen your money? 

28. I do not know, but, whoever he may be, he ought 

to be punished. 
20. The man is caught We do not know what he is; 
but, whatever he may be, he shall be punished. 
90. Some plums in a little Btraw-basket 
31. There were two apples, a few cherries^ and some 

apricots. 

P2. Some say that she win be very rich: others say 
that she will not 
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88. Hewe ver rieh she may be ; whatever riches she 

may have. 
84. Whatever fine houses and gardens they may have. 
35. They do not like one another, I assort yon. 
£6* On* or 4be other wtflcoiue to-morrow; butwfc- 

ther will come to-day. 
17* He tei tlone nothing for me, and he will to 

nothing for you. 

38. Nothing succeeds that they undertake. 

39. Nobody believes that I have told it to nobody. 

40. Bid anybody ever tee the like before t 

41. Not one of his people came last night. 

4EL Not one of the soldiers escaped from the ehern^. 

43. Have you any pears ? Not one, upon my word. 

44. Nobody is come with the fruit ana the wine. 

45. We do net like that others should meddle m our 

fanrily-effirirs, 

46. We eat when we are hungry and drink when 

we are. thirsty. 

47. We plant trees for our grandchildren ; and we 

act wisely and justly in doing this. 

48. They are going to sow wheat in that field; but 

they have not prepared the land well. 

49. People say that you are going te be married. 

50. I wish people would talk of their own affairs, 

and not of mine. 

51. It is said that there is a great crop- ef wheat. 

52. He has been advised to leave the country. 

4& We lead a pleasant life ; we rise early, we walk 

out, then we breakfast, and then we walk 

again ; or, perhaps,we ride. 
#fc You may translate such phracee as this, and the 

last^in either of the two ways; that is to say, 

with the on, or with the wms or the voice. 
£5. Do you know that thereare soldiers in the town'? 

Yea : for I have seen many of them. 
JI6. What noise ie that? What is the cause of rT? 
•?. Where are the ladies t I do sot know any thin* 

of them. _ 

#8. What have they done with my ewordt I %Mow 

netking tibMt ft 
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,00. Are there n^y vessels in the port? Yd: there 

are more than a hundred. 
40. If she come from die eeuntry to-day, she wfll 

return to it to-morrow. 
#L They are praised very much ; but not more than 

they ought to be. 
02. Hiey are very poor, hut many of their neifh- 

hours are not 
68. Is that your house ? Yes, it is. 

64. There is my glass: put some wine in it 

65. He has bought the estate: be has been aiming 

at it a long time. 
m. 6k* is come home. She will leave it again to- 
morrow. 

67. I am going off to see my plantation. 

68. They care for nobody but themselves. 

60. Pride becomes nobody. Covet not the goods et 
j others. 

70. Nothing is good enough for him. 
. 71. They will go thither to her. 

TO. We talked of it there. 

78. Give them aome of it 

74. Send some of it to them, 

75. He is going back to his country. 
78. They hare come away quickly. 

77. He says and stands to it. 

78. He has a great epitc against you. 

885. Thus I dose the Letter on the Jfyntaxtf 
Pronoun*; and now, before I go to the Syntax of 
the remaining parts of Speech, I shall give you a let- 
ter on the NaoATivBa and IzrrBRBOGATrfBs, and 
another on the Impibsonals. But, let me pray you 
to take greatpains about the pronouns before you 
quit them. They are very important words ; they 
occur in almost every sentence. They are little 
words of great meaning; and if great attention be 
not paid to their meaning it is useless to read them, 
and even to write them. You now begin to know 
bm to HtriU a liUU FVenek. That is a greet thin*. 
lfhardptt#bea\youc<KiM:wri*eano*fttoeFrcndt- 
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nan to ask him to lead you a pony. That is some- 
thing gained, at any rate. You hare only to perse* 
' you will be able to write a letter, in French 



to a French lady, most humbly beseeching her to 
honour you with her hand at a ball. 



LETTER XX. 

8YKTAX OF MKAIfVES AND INTfiRBOGAT[VS*v 
Mr WAR RlCOARD, 

388. Woida of afl the parts of speech come into 
negative and interrogative phrases. The words, 
which are called negatives, belong principally to 
Jhai part of speech which are called adverbs. But, 
it is the placing of the words which is chiefly to he 
attended to in negative and interrogative sentences. 
337. Our principal negatives are no and not, the 
former mostly applying to nouns and pronouns, and 
the latter to verbs; as: I have no apples, you do not 
walk. The French generally use two of these words 
Where we use but one. We say, I possess no land: 
they say, je ne possede pas de terre. That is, I 
poeseasnatofLind. But, indeed, you cannot trans- 
late here word far word. Ns and fas amount in 
this case, to ns; and th%y must be made use or to 
answer to it Let us take our verb tuer and conju- 
gate it with the negatives ; or, at least (for that will 
be enough) let us conjugate it as far as relates to the 
first person of each mode and time. We will put 
the infinitive also ; for, in that case, both the French 
inegatives come before the verb. 

Nat to kill, Ne pis tuer. 

IdonotkilL Jenctuepai. 

I did not kill Je ne turns pas. 

IAallnotkiV Je «e tnemf paa> 

I may h« Ml Je astasia* 

I ibaiU aelkil), JeaetusNispas. 

I might not kill, H w teas* fas. 
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Not killing, Nctaantjfes. ' 

Notkilfcd, ** *fcj»stii& ' 

In the compound times of \he verb, the negative 
eomes before and after the "auxiliary ; a#: 

Not to have killed, Ne* pea avoir tue\. 

I have not killed, Je n 1 ai pas tue. 

1 had not killed, Je n' avois pas tue\ 

I shall not have killed, Je n* aurai pas tug. 

I may not have killed, Je n' aie pas tue\ 

I should not have kttledV Je n 1 aurois pas tug. 

I might not have killed, Je n' eusse pas tug. 

Not having killed, N* ayant pas tug. 

Net tern failed, If giant pas tag. 

338. That is the way that we use the negatives 
.with the verb ; and here, as you see, ne andpa* to- 
gether answer to our not. When, we in ^English, 
nave a noun to use the negative with, and not a 
verb, we make use of no for our negative: as i *I 
have.no wine. The French, however^ adhere to 
their ne and pas ; as : je n' ai pas de vm.' Some- 
times, however, point is used instead of pas. There 
is only this difference in them, that point always* re- 
quires de before the noun that follows j and pas does 
not always require it. Point means, more decidedty, 
.wo, not, or none at all. But we may say indiffer- 
ently ; Je n' ai pas d' argent; je ne possSde pas $e 
terre ;. or je n' ai point d' argent * y je ne possede point 
de terre. There are a few words that require pas 
exclusively ; but these ar^of such common use as 
\q prevent all chance of error. 

339. The French use Non to answer our no, when 
we put no other words ; as : will vou go with me 1 ? 
? no. Voulez-vous aller avec moi ? non. This non 

sometimes becomes non pas, when the speaker wish- 
es to give a very decided negative. In cases where 
we should say: no indeed! The French woutt, 
perhaps, say> non pas. But, the non being sufficient, 
it may be best to use it only. When we say, not 
tltat, the French do very often make use of non pas; 
as : I eat brown bread, not that I like it better than 
white : je ti;ange da pain bis, non pas me je l^aime 
mieux que le blanc. 
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840. When tfcere i» a negative we*d, sueh asp**- 

u* jKsffffwt*, aucun^md, rien> nuUement, gueres, r 

jamais, and some few others, the pas or poi'71^, is 

not used at all ; but ne is; as: 

Elte u* 4 persoane pow la eon- She has nobody to console bar. 

, . soler, . . 

Je ft' ai jamais ete* dans ce pays-la, I have never been in that country. 
Vbarae lul dfees rien, You say nothing to him or to her. ' 

There aresome others which are negatives in them- * 
sckm, and, of course, they do not require the double 
negation. There are two words, a good deal used, 
that require the double negative always, except when 
used with dire and voir ; to say, and to see. These 
two word* are mot and goutte. The first means 
word: the last (in this- negative sense) not a jot. 
The word mat is (in this sense) understood to mean - 
not a word' They are two very common expresk 
sions, and are used thus : 

Je ne disois mot, . I said not a word. 

Je ne voyois goutte, I saw nothing at all. 

But, with other verbs than dire and voir these are 
not looked upon as negative words ; and, of course, 
they take the ne and pas, or point. 

341. There are some words which require ne after 
them before the next verb, though there appears, at 
first sight, to be nothing 6f the negative quality in 
our English sentence that answers to any of those ; 
in which this ne is found ; as : , 

n tralnt que sa re*colte ne soit He fears that his crop may be * 

gat£e, spoiled. 

A mollis qu 1 fl ne soit bleaee*. Unless he should be wounded. 

But, though there may be no negative in the English 
phrase, there is fear, or apprehension expressed, that 
something may, and perhaps, hope, that something 
may not, happen. If the same verbs do not express 
a feeling of this sort ; then the two negatives are 
used In the usual manner. 

342. Ne is used without pas or point, before the 
verb that follows plus, moins, mieux, autre and au- 
trement ; also before the verb that precedes ni ; and 
also after que and si, signifying until, unless, or but, 
what thess corns in a sentence, the former part of * 
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wMeh is negative; as: jenechanteniitedaiisej I 
neither sing mot dance. Jenelui ecrirai p« aw? il 
*t m' envoie mes livres : I will not write tonka, 
■aless he send me my books. 

343. But, there are some eases, in which the Freiieii 
use but one negative, though there be no other wosd 
of a negative nature in the sentence. These 
are worthy of particular attention ; because, to 
the two negatives instead of one, is a great 
glaring error. I shall, therefore, be very particular 
la pointing out to you when the second negative is 
to be omitted. 

J. When de follows the verb, and is usjd in tte 
describing of a spaee of time ; as: 

Jttjstai partem! de ma Tie, Iwffinotspeaktohimailonf aa-lftv*. 

% With the adverb plus (more) ; as, Je ne viendrai 
plus : I will come no more. But mind, this is 
only when our more is used in the sense of 
again or in addition ; for, when more is used 
in a comparison ; when it is more than some- 
thing ; then the two negatives must be 
Pay attention to the following examples. 



. . . _.-_ $ I will see him bo more t- 

Jswieverraiptas, J i wll i not see him «*«*». 

i, M ,_ „„,„ -^ SI do not want any more t—or. 
*«?mYeaxplas, } IdonotWBmo f itmwlfe^to 

Je «' en veux pas do plus belle I do not want any finer thaa 

one la votre, yours. 

B ne s* y en trouve pas de plus* There is no finer to be seen 

belle, there. 

3. When in English we use but, in a negative 
sense, or only, or nothing but the French take 
que (which is their but, though it is, sometimes, 
also their than, their as, their that, their iriUm, 
or their which;) they take their que and leave 
<5ut their pas and point, 

Jeuwp«esMeiqu« deuxcho*^ You possess but twotbiagft, 
sal tf ont que peu de bien, they have tttntttte property. 

Our Birr, besides this, is turned into French aotos- 
times . by $«# and ne coming after it* And 
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wken the French si and^e are used in the sense 
of unless, the ne is used without the pas or point. . 

4. 11 y a is one of the, impersonal verbs. Yon 
will see enough about them in the next letter. 
This impersonal means, sometimes, it is; and* 
when it is made use of in the present time of • 
verb used along with the verb avoir, the nega- 
tive that follows it must be we only ; as : il y « 
trois jours que vous »' avez mange ; you have < 

* not eaten for these three days ; or, literally, it 
is three days that you have not eaten. 

& Only ne is used with the verbs oser, saving 
prendre, garde, cesser, and pouvoir •',• and, at. 
these are very important verbs, and are con* 
stantly recurring, yon ought to pay particular 
attention to this rule. 

Da n' oeent vous le dire, They dare Dot tell it yon, 

B ne peut le faire, He cannot do it. 

45, When we employ why in the asking of a 'ques- 
tion, and the French do not employ pourquoi, 
but que, to answer to our why: then the ne is-, 
used without pas or point ; as : c; 

Que n' allez vous la voir 1 Why do you not go to see her 1 

But, mind, if you make use/rf pomquoi in French, - 
and not of que, you must employ the double nega* 
five ; as : pourquoi n' allez vous pas la voir ? 

344. Read these rules over several times before 
you enter upon the Exercise. I do not suppose, 
that you will carry thent all in your head ; but, * 
some part of some of them you will make fast in 
you? miad at once; and, as you read in books, (for 
now you may begin to read French) these rules ; 
will occur, to you; for, twenty times in an hour, , 
perhaps, you will meet with passages to illustrate 
them. 

EXERCISE X. 

1. They have not beenthither these four or five 

years. 
% I shall not now give you such short sentences to , 

translate as I have given you up to this time. 

" "23* * * 
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•.YouhaKnotbeeninthatcoimtryforaloiigwhaev 
4. I have not seen the man who eame here Bust night. 
I. Certainly I will not give you more than tea 
pounds. 

6. You will have been only six years i* your office. 

7. Yon have no land and no flocks. 

§ That ts not a good man. That is not tree, Sir. 
f. There is no straw and no hay in the 16ft. 
HI I have none of those trees that you sold me. 

11. I had none of the cattle that he spoke to me of. 

12. I have seen none of mem for some time. 

11. Lead me some money. I cannot; for I have none. 

14. Have they been here to-day 1 No. 

10. Not that I dislike the people of that eountrr. 

16. Not that I eannat go rf I like it 

17. Will you go with, me? Not Iwfllnot 

18. She can neither read nor write. 

19. He cannot write, neither can he read. 

901 We shall not sail to-morrow ,- and, perhaps, mil 

next day. 
tf . Neither master nor man will be here. 
99. Neither he nor his wife nor their children have 

good health. 
99. 1%ey have but twenty acres of land. 
94* We speak to them but r&ry rarely. 

96. There is only one good man in the company . 
9§. Why do you not go to see your estate*? 

97. Why do you live continually in the town"? 
98b He does nothing but talk and sing. 

991 They do not know what to do. 
9& Did I not tell you that you could not came hi 7 
91. Have you brought me a bagof gold 7 No r indeed f 
99. It is not that I dislike the dinner; bat 1 ft not 

like the manner of eookma it 
99. He does not cease to talk and make a noise, 
94. They dare not do what they threaten to da 
9&» They cannot come to-morrow, I am very spre* 
96. You neither eat nor drink with us t arid why 

not my friends 1 
971 Why wifl you not sit down and dine wBh us7 
38. No: I am much obliged to you; I cannot atop now 
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WeU, then, eome to-morrow. _ , 
4D. They have only bread and water to 

41. Man is not to live on bread alone. 

42. I doubt not but he will pay you what he owi esy ot L 

43. I cannot write if I hare not a candle. 

44. I shall not write to her unless she write to mejfarst 

45. Take care that you be not deceived. 

46. There is more wine than is Wanted. 

47. He said more than was neeessary. 

4a I will hinder them from doing mischief in the 

country. 
4&. I do not deny that I said that he was a bad masi. 

50. She is older than people mink. 

51. She is less rich than was thought. 

52. He is quite diflesent from what I expected. 

53. They are better off than yon thought. 

54. I am afraid that he will come too soon. 

55.-1 am afraid that he will not come soon enough. 

56. She apprehends that there will be a quarreL 

57. They are afraid that their mother is ill. 
56. They are afraid that the army will come. 
56. They are afraid that the army wifi not comev 
66. Not to talk too much of the matter. 

61. It is good not to go too fast. 

6% Do you think A at this is too long? Not at aO. 

68. Not to do according to your word is very bad. 

64. 1$ not this a very cold summer ? 

65. Not colder than the last, though cold enough, 

315. We now come to the INTERROGATIVE^ 
When you consider how large a part of all speaking 
aid writing consists of questions, yon will want 
nothing said by me to convince you of the import- 
ance of this part of your study. Let us take the 
verb toes again, here, and conjugate H, in the in- 
terrogative form, as we did in the negative fena ; 
for, you will observe, that, there must be a verb Be- 
longing to every negative and every question. I 
shall conjugate only a part of the verb ; because it 
weteM be waste of room to put the whole con- 
jugation. 



S»gwa*. £tue-t-il1 does he kill* 

»» # . C tu<ms-nous? do we kffl? 

t™"*} 1 ™* Jtuem-vous* doyotilrint 

Plural ! (tucot-ik? dotheykiUI 

S*5?? 5tuoi«4a? didstthoukOrt 

Singular. ^ tuo ^. ul did he kill* 

i*..**^^ C tu&os-nous? didwekiU? 

F 2*2 ie » Jtu'k*-™* 8 '* did you kill r 

fl,Bmk ^tuoientrils? did they killl 

That is enough. Yon see (and, indeed, yon saw it * 
long ago), the French have no do and aid and wdL 
and Bhm and the like. They ask the question by v 
the verb itself. They say, kill I } kill we? kOlthey?., 
and so on. Nothing can be plainer than this. BuiL 
before I proceed to show how questions are put if 
there be a noun instead of a pronoun, let me expfcuix. . 
a little matter that may appear odd to you. x ou 
see all these French verbs connected wjth the pro* , 
nouns by hyphens. This is a general rule. You . 
see it in all cases. But, in the first question of aD, 
you see an acute accent over the e in tut. This is , 
to soften the sound ; and the accent is used, with , 
this verb, only in this particular, case. See para- , 

graph 101, for a full explanation of this. Ana. see 
le close of that paragraph for the reason why there , 
is a t and two hyphens placed after tue in the thirds 
question above. 

£46. Well, then, the above is the manner in which 
the French put questions with the pronoun. Let us 
now see how they put questions where there is, a 
noun ; where they are asking something about * , 
third party, and making use of the noun and not the . 
pronoun. They begin by naming the party ; as: 

Bttfaudest-ilvenu? JaRiehwrd cornel 

Pierre e#t-il malade 7 J* Peter sick f 

MesMBurssont-eUesarrivees? Are my sister* airived ? ... 

Vos chevaux courent-ils ? r>, your horses run t 

347. But, there is another manner of asking 
tions in French ; and, indeed, it is the manner 
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ft use. The question, let the persons or things be 
of what number or of what gender they may, begins 
With these words, EST-CE QUE. I put them in 
large letters ; for you must become exceedingly welt 
acquainted with them, they being everlastingly 
upon a French tongue : 



que voub avez dJne* ? Have you dined ? 

Kbfe-ee qu' elle tf en ra1 le she gome away 1 

EH-ecou' ii ieportebfenl Ishewcrlif 

B8tH5oqu'ilfaHfroid / ? Isitcoldl 

Ept-ce qui nous avroa cte 1' argent? Have we any moaey t 

Eet-ce que Richard estveira? Is Richard eome ? 

K*-ce que Jean et Pierre sent Are John and Peter nek? 

malades? 

What, then, is this Est-ceque? Word for word it 
is: u this that; or,i*t* that. And the first of theaa 
questions is, in fact this : "is it that you have di- 
ned?" The French make use of ce y and not of u\ 
as was observed in paragraph 321, (which I beg yon 
to look at directly ). They make use of this, and not 
of it; but, with this exception, there is nothing at 
all strange in the question, "is it that you have di- 
ned." We frequently, in English, make use of ex- 
pressions like this; " Is it that you disbelieve me 
that you do not attend to .me V • u hit that I ana 
beneath your notice ; or, is i$ that you cannot see 
danger in neglecting my. advice V 1 We do not, 
make use of this manner, except in se- 
rious discourse and writing ; but, the French make 
nee of it in their iamiliar discourse. It rids them of 
all the stiffness and awkwardness that their ques- 
tions would otherwise have. TrU-jt ? and tue-t-41 ? 
for instance, become Est-ce queje tue ? and E**-ce 
qu' iltue? And all is smooth and harmonious. 

948. But, let me beg of you to pay great atten- 
tion to this Est-ce; for, it is surprising how great 
are the functions that it performs. Sometimes it 
hat the que after it, and sometimes before it 

R*-eequ' elle eat riehe? babe rich 1 

ITert-cepasqu' elle eat riehe? I»*enetrioh? 

tu'eet-cequee'est? What ia it? ^ ^ 

$u'a*-oe que c»e* que Jean ditt What **• Joka ■*** 
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Laterally it is, Which is, this that this isJkat John 
says. Never think it wild, or foolish. It is all Eigbi 
enough,; and that you will find in a short time. *iHi, 
not waste your time in finding fault with the French* 
language : learn it as quickly a§ you can. 

Q,u' est-ce que (^ est que cela ? What is that 7 v 

349. I will now give you an Exercise with a grea£ f 
variety of questions ; and, before I close it, { wffl * 
introduce negatives ae well as interrogatives, and 
both in abundance. - Go through this Exercise with 
great care ; and, if you make a tolerably correct > 
translation of it, you may truly say that you know L 
something of the French language. 

EXERCISE XL 

1. Are you talking to the gentlemen about the house? 

2. Did the army march thence this morning ? 

3. Will the carpenter come to-morrow ? 

4. Why will he not come directly? 

5. Wasthehouseonfire when you were inthe town? 

6. Does not Richard come to-night ? 

7. Did he strike you ? 

8. Did they take away your coach and horses V 

9. Dtd you think of ttiat ? 

10. Is that your book ? Yes, It is. 

11. Is that your brother? Yes. itis. ' 

12. Do you talk of her very often ? , 

13. Does he go in search of the merchandise that he 

has lost? 

14. Will they pay us what they owe us ? * 

15. Will they have paid us when they have paid tep 

pounds more? 

16. Would they have thought of it ? 

17. Has he any of it left? 
1& Do you give it to me? 
lfc Did she tell it to him? 

20. Did he not tell it to her? 

21. Will they speak of it to you ? A 

22. I get up in the morning. 

23. I do Hot get up. 

24. Do I get up ? 
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25, Dolaotgetup? * 
$6. Does he not get up early ? 
* 27. Have you not told it to me 7 
2fc Had she told it to him ? 

29. Will they have paid it to us ? 

30. Would he have spoken of it to^you 1.9. 

31. Did you seek for your money in his boi ? 
32,. Did you find some of it there t 

33. Will they not strike you and hurt you ? 

34. Does he not speak of it to them ? . . 

35. Would fie not have done you grea*t injury? 

36. Do you not give it tome V 

37. Do you not apply yourself to the French? 

38. Did she not tell it to him ? 
30. Will they not give it to us? 

40. Will he not speak of it to you ? 

41. Have you not told it to me?" 

42. Had she not told it to him ? 

43. Does corn grow well in that land ? 

44. Are not the trees very fine in the woods of 

America ? 
'45. No : they are, not very fine in all parts of tine 
" country. 

'40. But the Planes are very large, are they not % 
547; Would he not have spoken of it to yoii ? 

48. Would not Thomas come, if you were tojsend 

for him? 

49. Are the pheasants and hares all destroyed? 
50.* No : but a great many of them have been.caugty, 

51. T do not tell you not to go thither. 

52. I did not tell you not to speak of it, 

53. Not to talk too much of oneself. 

54. I have told him not. to pay more than twenty 

pounds. 

55.' Is he not a Captain, or a colonel ? 

56. Will the fleet go to" Jamaica ? 

5$. Do you hot think that it will be fine ? 

58, You have great estates, not to mention your 
ready-money. 

59: Will John not be there sooner than will be ne- 
cessary? 



m I do Ml think thai he wffl. 

61. Do you see nothing at all in it ? 

<& Has lie not said a word to you about the inettse? 

63. Do you not fear that the money will come tofla^a? 

61 Did they see ndbody going that way 1 

6ft. Have the labourers but little to eat anddrinkjf 

66. jFnot that the poorest man who has the leasts* 

eat and to wear ? , . . 

67. They will never forgive him unless he ask |pp- 

don of them, 

68. Is not mine a very pretty room 7 

6Ut Is not this Exerriqe a very long one? t . 

70. It is very kpag, but, 1 hope not more long the* 
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380, Ton most now to back to pamgrajp^ 
198. There I have explained the nature of theJav 
genonab. Yon must read from that paragraphia 
j41 very attentively. Pray, observe, that what I 
am now going to say you will be able to mnlmHajl 
but very imperfectly, unless yon first go back ana* 
read very attentively the paragraphs just mention^ 

3$1. TTicre are, men, ionr principal harmm* W 
that is to say : jl y a ; il bst, or c> est; uu *aojc$' 
and il fait, fet us take them one by one. 

952. Il y a answers to our there {$, or tktrp oj& 
fm} some;, as: 

there is a hawk on the tott, il y a un firaeoa jwr Partt*. 
there are birdt in the neat, a y a dasotwaox dam lejaj 
•erne men like that; Hyaat hommee qoi fOSafr 

' oela. 
«raoftb*m«*rJOlhfteJt, il y en aw* «u* ae F 



there will be ten buthele of il y aura dix boifsra* da aft 

This impersonal changes its form to express fan*/ 
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he* Hoi for any ether purpose.* Yc* see, in the 
above examples, the present il y a, the past il y 
avoit, and the future il y aura. 

9SS. We, in speaking of distances from place to 
place, make use of it is; as : it is twenty-six miks 
from London to Windsor. The French, in such 
cases, make use of it y a, and say, il y a YMt*t 
six milles de Londres h. Windsor ; which is, mind, 
literally speaking, it there hoe twenty-six miles 
from London to Windsor. And this is just as rea- 
sonable as to say it is ; for, one might ask, what it ? 
What do you mean by this it ? 

804. The same rule applies to our it is , when em- 
ployed to designate a space of time ; as : it is fonr 
months since I came hither : il y aquatre mois que 
je siris icL When we speak of something that hap- 
pened sometime ago, the French answer our phrase 
by il f a and the present time of the verb ; as : that 
tree was planted fifty years ago: il y a cinquante 
am one cet arbre est plant*. 

806. In questions, where we begin with how long", 
or how far, and then proceed with our is it; in these 
cases the French begin with combien ; that is, how 
much or how many. V ou know that how is comment) 
and thai fat is lotn. But, you must not, when ye* 
go to France, and, are on the road from Calais to 
Paris, and want to know how far yon hare to go to 
gat to St Omer's ; yeu must not in this case, say to 
the person to whom you address yourself, comment 
i$in (how far), but combien (how much, or many). 
Thus it is, too, with regard to spaces of time, and 
with regard to numbers. And, mind, when a ques- 
tion is asked, the order of the words of the imper* 
sonal is reversed. It is y a-t-il, and hot il y a. You 
see, that the t and the double hyphen are used here. 
Ton have seen the reason for this at the close of 
paragraph 845, at which, however, you may now 
take another look. Take now a few examples. 
Bm many cixim art tktrtm Cmttbien de villei y «4-tf «a 

France 7 France*? 

Ato ante* awd* facte lathe Cwmkim de wMey ++** 

eartl Ja«s«J*itt»1 
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Bow far is it from this to St. Combieri y d-t-it JPibil.Su 

Omere? OraerS 

How longis it since y oft began 1 Combien y a-t-il que vous avez 

commence ? 

Y©u see, then, the extensive use of this Impersonal. 
It is constantly on the tongue of those who speak 
- French. Great care must be taken to give it its 
proper place in the sentence. That place is different 
under different circumstances; but attention will 
very soon make you master of the matter. 

356. Il est, or c' est. Look at paragraph 321. 
I had there, in speaking of the Demonstrative Pro- 
noun, ce, to explain to you the reason of this c' est ; 
but, I then referred you to this place for instructions 
as to the manner of using & est Literally il est 
means it is, and & est (that is ce est) means this is, 
as I have before shown. In some cases, they may, ., 
as impersonal verbs, be made use of indifferently ; 
but in other cases, they cannot. The sense will in 
a great measure, instruct us when one is to be used, 
and when the other ; but this may be always relied 
on, that, when the impersonal can be translated into , 
English by that, this, or what, the French must be 
d est, and not il est ; as : 

A that is what pleases me, c' est ce qui me plait, 
this is what I thought, c' est ce que je pensois. * 

And not il est cela, and il est ce que. 

357. When the noun which the impersonal refers 
to is not a person, and when there is no adjective 
coming nqxt after the impersonal, or when the wor<f* 
thing is, under any circumstances, expressed in the 
sentence, c' est, and not il.est } is to be used. But, 
it there be an adjective coming directly after the 
impersonal, and if the word thing be not mentioned 
in .the sentence, and if the noun referred to.be a 
person, il est is used • but, even then, not always. 

358. This impersonal is sometimes used instead 
of it ya; but, in this case, il est is used, and not 
c r est j as; R est des gens qui ne sont jamais con- 
tens: there are people who are never dontentedV 
We may sayTateo;, Hyades gens qui ne sont jamais 

4 -' 
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eontens. But, mind/ yon cannot always use il est 
for ifty a. It is only when the noun referred to is 
a plural and of a general and indefinite character 
like gens. And, mind, you cannot employ c' est to 
aupply the place of U y a. 

359. U est, and not c' est, is used in speaking of 
portions of time, as counted by the clock, or as re- 
lating to the different times of the day. The Fsench, 
d© not say, it is twelve o'clock (which is a very odd 
phrase), buty it is twelve hours. They say, it is 
arm hour, it is two hours, and so on. Now, in saying 
this they do not use c' est, but U est; thus, il est un$ 
heure, il est deux heures. But, in answers to ques- 
tions relating to time, c\ est may be used. When 
we ask what it iff o'clock, they say, quelle heure est- 
il? and not quelle heure est-ce? 

360. I noticed in the rules on the articles, that we 
say he is a captain, she is a mantua-maker, and so 
en, and that the French say, he is captain, she is 
mantua-maker, without the article. In these cases 
they* use the personal pronoun de and il ; but, if the 
French use the article, they use c' est. 

361." In all other cases c' est may be, and, indeed, 
ought to be used. This impersonal may be used in 
the plural of the verb of the third person. It may, 
indeed, be also used in the singular of that person 5 
but, it may be used in the plural ; as : 

c' est les loupe qui ont tu6 les moutons. 
ce sont les loups qui ont tue les moutons. 

But, in interrogations the impersonal adheres, in all 
cases, to the third person singular of the verb to be; as : 

Est-ce les loups qui ont tue* les moutons 1 
Est-ce le loup qu'on, a attrape" 1 

362. Il paut comes next. This impersonal, like 
most other good and useful things, is to be rendered 
available to us' only by great labour and attention. 
I explained the source and the nature bf it in para- 
graph 139. I am now about to explain to you the 
maimer of using it. But, I must beg you to read that 
paragraph very attentively. If I did not suppose, 
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that yon would to Oris, I should repeat the wheleef 
it again here ; for. that which I am now going to say 
ir nothing ; that is, it will be of no use, unless you 
first read that paragraph with great care. 

303. You see, then, that no two things can be more 
unlike than tie two languages are in this respect 
The Ufaut consists of the pronoun that answers to 
our it and of a partof the verb to be necessary; and, 
taken together, they answer to our must, but, in some 
eases to a great deal more than our must For inv 
stance, faut-il allerehez tori? Is it necessary to go 
to his house t Then, our must cannot be translated 
literally into French. / must, we must, and the tike, 
cannot be expressed in French at all, if they stand 
thus without other words. I must go. To answer 
to this the French say, U faut que f a£Me; that is, 
H it necessary that 1 go, or, / am obliged to go, or 
there is compulsion for my going. 

964. And, mind, this Ufaut applies to all persons 
and all things. To me, to you, to him, to her, to it ; 
and, in short to all nouns and pronouns. It states 
that there is necessity, or obligation ; then comes 
the noun, or pronoun, representing the party obliged ; 
then comes the statement of what the necessity or 
obligation is to produce; as : 

il taut que je fosse, I mutt make, 

il faut que vous faariez, you matt make, 

il faut qn* il lute, ne must make, 

il faut qu' ill feaaent, they must make, 

il font que nous fassionSj we must make. 

There is, in these cases, always a que, you see, 
coming after the il faut; and you hare seen the 
reason of this before. The French words, being 
literally translated, mean it is necessary that I make, 
and so on; and que, in this case, means, that. 

305. But, it is not thus in all cases; for, there as 
no que when Ufaut is followed by the infinitire of 
the rerb; as: if faut otter; it is necessary to go. 
Mind, the infinitive is often used thus in French to 
answer to English phrases in which the verb is 
mine infinitive; as: 
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C one must do one's duty, 
fl faut faire son devoir, < we must do our duty, 

t they must do their duty. 

And. in many cases, the phrase may take this turn 
in English, one's duty must be done. 

366. Where we, in English, express a want Qf 
something, the French sometimes make use of the 
verb avoir, followed by besoin (want) and de ; as 
I want a stick : j' ai besoin d 5 un baton. This French 
phrase literally is, / have want of a stick. And this 
is an expression in great use. N 

j' ai besoin d' or, I want some gold. 

Ttms aviez besoin d' une chaise, you wanted a chair. 

tZs suront besoin d' une brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow. 

Now, mind, il faut is, in many cases, made use of 
instead of avoir besoin de. But, then, the phrase 
must take a different form, and the pronoun must be 
in a different case 5 as : 

il me faut de P or, I want some gold. 

il vous falloit une chaise, you wanted a chair. 

il leur faudra une brouette, they will want a wheelbarrow . 

Pay great attention to this turn of the phrase; for, 
it is in these seemingly little matters that much of 
ih& most useful 'part of your study lies. 
■ 867. Sometimes we express want by the use of 
the passive verb: that is to say, by the passive par- 
ticiple of to want and the verb to be ; as : men are 
wanted to make an army. Here il faut is the ex- 
pression; as: il faut des hommes pour faire une 
arm6e. 

Pour faire la geurre, il faut de To make war there must b$ 
Y argent, money. 

368. "When we speak of the manner of doing a 
thing, or of the manner of being, or of the manner 
of conducting oneself, and employ, in phrases of this 
description, ought or should as : You do not know 
t*hat you ought In these cases the French employ 
it faut ; as: 

you work -as you ought, yous travaillez comme il faut^ 

they do not write as they should, ils n'ecrivent pas comme ilfiaut. 
they do -what they ought; il fbiH ce tju'il f&uh 

I have what I ought to have, j'ai ce qm' il me font. . 
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Ctmme Uftmt nem also, as it is necessary to be, 
as ft is prop^ to fce, and hence comes the expressions 
des £*n* comme u font, une femme comme U fitut, 
and 00 on ; which means, respectable people, a re- 
sectable woman; or literally, people as they emgU 
to he. a woman as she ought to be. 

869. Il fait is the last of these impersonal verbs, 
literally it means, it makes. This is an expression 
an different in its nature from that by which we ef- 
Ibct the same purposes, that it is necessary to notice 
it; though this impersonal is not of very extensive 
use. It is nearly confined to phrases relating to the 
Weather, or the state of the air and sky, or that ot 
the ground as affected by the elements. We say, 
for instance : it is fine weather: the French amy. il 
fkdtbwu temps; that is, it makes fine weather ; for 
temps is weather as wen as time Thus, they aay t 

il fait Md. it it coM. 

ilfafcthavd, itkhot 

tt fait jour, kkNgfcL 




Mfaxt is used in some other cases, when the English 
U is relates to one's being well or ill off with r esp ect 
to circumstances of place. But this is rather a MaV 
arty than otherwise. As to rain, there is the verb 
and the noun ; pteuooir and j&uie; and it m the 
same with had and snow. However, the Pre*** 
raenUy say. Umber (to fall) de la pluie, ds la 
?, dela nexge ; and they even put ufait before 
; nouns as well as before the adjectives, four et 
nuU.Hght and dor fc, not day and night. 

870. Now, before I give you the Exercise on these 
Impersonal verbs, I ought to observe, that every 
phrase may be called an Impersonal, if it be the 
nominative, and if there be no noun to which the it 
relates; as: it suits well to ride on horseback* 
Here is no noun that the it refers to : or, at least, 
there is no noun that you can name. The verb va- 
loib (to be worth) is one of those which is oftsft 
used in the impersonal form, tM it Is in great we* 
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was better, is not so goody and the like; at* 

it is better, il vaut mieux. 

it wee better, il valoit mieux. 

it will be better. il vaudra mieux. 

it is not eo good aa,_ il ne vaut pae tan que. 

it wae not eo good a& il ne valait pae taut que. 

it will not be eo good a% il ne vaudra pai tant que. 

This is, then, a word of great consequence. 11m 
French, you see, say, it is worth better, and not it 
is better. And, we sometimes say, in English, thai 
due thing is better worth a pound than another is 
worth a penny. You know this verb well: yon 
hare it fully conjugated in your third task ; and 
you have it in your table of irregular verbs on your 
card. From this verb eomes the appellation of Vad- 
rudi, which means, a good-for-nothing persoo. 
This verb, used as impersonal, answers also to our 
worthwhile, the French using ©inn* instead of while; 
thus: it is not worth while: il ne vaut pas la peine. 
That is: it is not worth the pain. 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. It is fine weather in that country almost all the 

year. 
% Last autumn it was very bad weather in America* 
ft. In that country it rains almost continually. 
4. They say, that, at lima, it never rains at all. 
& There are seven acres of land and six very fin* 

houses. 
ft, There is a great quantity of mud at the bottom 

of the pond. 
7. You must take care how you prune peach trees. 
%. There is a great variety of peaches. 
0. There are many of them in that garden. 

10. There are wood-buds and fruit-buds. 

11. There was a terrible out-cry in the town. 

12. If it be stone-fruit trees that you have to prasja\ 
18. There are many of them there. 

14. As I have already observed. 
lA. You must examine, and be sure whether -msss 
he a good w o o d -bod. 



1& Sde that there is mo comer lost; and no plat that 
remains uncropped. 

17. You must not let any of them come in. 

18. We want fine weather for the harvest. 

19. Do not waste your time in talking : do what yon 

ought. 

20. All the respectable people of the village think 
. . well of it, 

$1. I want friends to assist me in so great an enter- 
prise. . 

22. To get good corn and meat there must be gooa 

land. 

23. Plenty of manure and good tillage are necessary 

to produce good hops. 

24. There were twenty, the whole of the twenty 

. were wanted, but they left us only seven. 

25. This is an act that we must never forget. 

26. It was his servant who told it them. 

27. There were sixty houses knocked down by the 

cannon ball. 

28. It is better to remain as you are for a few months. 

29. It is a great deal better to be poor and healthy 
' than rich and unhealthy. 

30. I shall go to France ; that is to say, if I be in 
r . good health. 

31. It is very bad to travel when you are not well. 

32. It is very painful to be obliged to leave you m 

your present state. 

33. He is an honest man. He is a knave. 

34. He is honest. He is knavish. She is good and 

wise. 

35. It was your father who gave you that diamond. 

36. Was it they who did so much mischief in the 

village i 

37. It was they who' cut down the trees and set fire 

to the houses, 
30. No : it was ghe that ordered it to be done. 

39. I do not know that it was she who gave the order. 

40. My uncle has been dead these forty years. 
41* I have lived here for more than twenty years, 
42. It is seventeen miles from this place to that. 
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43. Howfar isrt from thistothetopof the mountafatf 

44. How long will it be before you come back $ 

45. He has been fifteen years at his work. 

46. How many oxen are in the park ? 

47. And how many of them are in the stable? 

48. People most have children to be able to foel for 

parents. 

49. Must I not have a good deal of patience ? 
90. Most there not have been great misconduct i 

where? 

it. Must she not have had a great deal of property f 
58. Has there not been a very long debate to-night f 
58. Has there ever been a longer one ? 

54. There is only that which is not useful. 

55. I beg of you not to come ; that is, if you ot miff 

get a coach. 

56. Are there any vineyards in this country 1 

57. No : there are not any that I know of. What ! 

are there none ? 

58. It is the finest land that was ever seen ; but tin 

climate is bad. 
95. How for do you think it is to his house, and d» 
you think it will be late before we can get to it! 

60. It is about four miles, and. I suppose, that w# 

can get to it by nine o'clock. 

61. Win it be dark before we can get to it? 16a: 

for it is light now till past nine. 

63. It is very dhrty since the last rain; anditseeaM 
as if it would rain again before to-morrow night 

66. It has been a very fine day to-day. 

64. Do you believe that ? Is there any one that be- 

lieves it V Is there any one of them who does 
not despise the man who says it ? 
66. Must not a man be a wretch, then, who affects to 
believe that there is any truth in it ? 

I must not dismiss this subject without a remark m 
two upon the nature of the impersonate. I n mj 
Bnglisn Grammar, I contended, that Dr. hovrm, 
Mr. Lindlby MtiutAT, and others, were in error m 
sofposing, that pimral no*** and fr^mmm mtgm 
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never to be placed after our it, used as an imper- 
sonal. I gave an instance in this phrase : " It is the 
dews and showers which make the grass grow," I 
contended that it was proper, because the verbis did 
not relate to dews and showers; but, to it, which it 
meant, if well looked into, a state of things. Now it 
is the same in French ; for, we say, " c' est les loups 
qui tuent les moutons." I, in my Grammar, para- 
graph 60, contended, that though there was no visi- 
ble noun, to which the it related; yet, that there 
'would be found to be a noun understood, if the mat- 
ter were well looked into. I took as an instance : 
u it will rain ;" and, I said, that the full meaning was 
this : " a state of things called rain will be." In 
•ensulttng the work of Monsieur Restaut, I find it 
agreeing with me as to this matter. He takes the 
instance of, " il pleut," and he says, that the full mean- 
ing 1s : " Quelque chose qui est la pluie est." The 
utility of this explanation is great ; for, it gives you 
the reason for using nouns and pronouns in the plu- 
ral after it is, it was, it will be, and so forth ; and, to 
do a thing well with a reason is a great deal better 
titan to do it well without a reason. We say, in 
English : it is they who write. Bishop Lowth say*, 
that this is not correct. No? What will he put, then ? 
The French, however, settle the question for us ; for, 
they say c' est eux qui Scjivent : c' est les loups 
•ui iuent les mouton. 



LETTER XXII. 

syntax op adjectives. 

My dear Richard, 
371. I went, in the Etymology, very fully into 
the subject of Adjectives. You will now read what 
I there said. You will find it between paragraphs 101 
and- 111, both inclusive; and you must read those 
ten over now with great care ; because, if you do 
art, you cannot well UB^erstand tfce matter now. 
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about to be addressedto you. In those paragraphs 
I very fully described . the nature and properties 
and offices of this part of speech ; I described its 
changes for the purpose of expressing gender and 
number and comparison; I gave the rulessfor the 
; making of these changes: and, I told you, that 
you would learn from the Syntax how to place 
adjectives in sentences, which, as I then told yow, 
is a matter of. some- importance. However, there 
are other things to attend to now besides the proper 
placing of the adjectives. 

372. You have seen, that adjectives change their 
form to express gender and number. That is all, 
however ; for they have no change to express pet- 
son, time, case, or mode. Therefore, this is not a part 
of speech so full of difficulties as the pronoun and 
the verb. There are two things to attend to in using 
the adjective : first, to see that it agrees m numbSt 
and gender with the noun to which it relates ; and, 
next, to see that it be put in its proper place. As toi 
<the agreement, enough was said in the Etymology, 
except with regard to one or two particular cases,, 
which I am now about to notice. The adjective is 
put in the plural, though it relate to a singular 
noun, when that noun is a *ioun of multitude and 

followed by a plural noun in the possessive case ; as: 

«. 

la plupart dea dames furent malheurevses, 

and not . 

la plupart dea dames fut malheureuae. 

Jf plupart had not been followed by des dames (the 
noun in the possessive case) the adjective must have 
been in the singular : 

la plupart fut mclkaureuse, 

and not 

la plupart furent .malhtureuscs. 

Another of the exception*,- alluded. to above, is this: 

Adjectives are put - in 'the plural when they relate to 

more than one singularnoin.- * To be sure ; -for, two, 

lirfflore, singulam raateia^Uua^'as: JUchawl *t 
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£» which the adjective relates, and when these nomas 
have the same, or, Marly the same, meaning, writen 
sometimes put the adjective in the singular. I 
merely mention this because it is a liberty that writes* 
take; but, I do not recommend you to take it. Yon 
may say: 

un goftt et un di i qenwn t * ejttd e mt ; 

hot it is safer to say, 

on gout et un diacerncment excellent. 

As to agreement in gender, you must observe, that, 
if there be more than one noun, to which the adjec- 
tive relates, and, if they be of different genders, die 
adjective must be put in the masculine ; as : 

fc la vache et lebouf Mutton*; and not bonnes. 

•But if there be two or more nouns, one or more of 
which Is feminine, and if in such a case, a feminize 
noun come immediately before the adjective, the 
adjective is, or, at least, may be, put in the femistme; 
as* 

le bosuf et la vache blanche ; and not Wanes. 

And, observe, the adjective is put in the singular, 
too, in this case, though there are two nouns going 
before it. However, as it certainly would not be 
incorrect to say, le bceuf et la vache Manes, I should 
employ mat phrase instead of the other. — These ex- 
ceptions, though worthy of notice, are but mere tri- 
fles. Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of 
every thousand the adjective most agree in number 
and gender with the noun, or nouns, to which it 
obviously relates. 

373. Care must, therefore, be taken to put the ad- 
jective in its proper place.. You have, as you have 
already been taught, first to take care, that your ad- 

Kive agree in gender and number with its nmm. 
» next thins; is the prsmr place for the adjective. 
Yon are sp ea king of a*cew, for instance. Yon 
want to say. m french* thai the is brown. Yon 
tea* tfcs ■■palm ■ isjln i «f the adjective is 
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without an #; jrtnt too* aba, Ml *» fttthfci tf 
this adjeetire, i* orww, there being an* to bmm. 
But, you da not know where to ps* this adjeetit*. 
Y«i do not know whether it be to come before *r 
after the noun txxcft«. Observe, then, that adjeetferee 
arhiah cxpie ss cafoara ate part q^igr the boot; as: 

Also those that cj^iti wa jfo im Mfy ; as: dudrap 

Angiots, 

Also these that e xpres s stop? / at : chapean remL 

Also thoae that express the qualities or conditfet 

of the eleaaenta, or that relate to any natural 

productions; as: de P eatt/roftfc 

Amo thoae which and hi *e, tow*, and #> as : an 

verbepa*t$£ 
Also those ending Suable; as : ua atat m isfraMf . 
Abo those ending in eeque, tit, ule ; as: uae piece 

bwrtesque. 
Also the participles when they are used at ad)ee- 

trfee; as; im Wnoae respect*. 
WPL Adjeetire* put o^br* Ilia noun ate att feeae 
ef muaicr/ aa: ime porte, «* earoBses $ te premier 
bearg, le «eeom2 Tillage. The Royal style indeed, 
assises Henry fte Aartft, Loads the Eighteenth, ad 
a* on. 
Also p ro n ou ns when they act tha part of a$ee«- 

tbe^ as; ckaqtte prune. 
Also the following one*, of very comman «s*t 
e**^aatt,orcw,efor,{dW^ 
a mawris, michcad % memeur, moimtre, pettf, 
taint, rato, arsrf . 
JB& When there are two a^Jeefrres used with 
Aa same noun, yoa awyeontotanes pat them befeto 
the noun ; but yovaaanet da wroof in puttaif them 
after it. If there be more than two adjectires, they 
must follow the noun. Hiere are some exceptions, 
eajfceserulee; but these as* of na hnportanae. if 
you attend wall t*» the above* yea will, hi a shaft 
tiene. place your adfretiss e psop if ly. 

fife. So much J**th» sduwihgof the 
We haaets uae a nsa *hsy * tarns* to 
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tk»p**t eff spteefc. The An* ©f these is, that there 
araeertain adjectives, which, in French, require the 
preposition de before the »*#* noun, pronoun, or in- 
fin&weverb; as: capable de toot; capable ^ o22er. 
Then there are othe/r adjectives, which require the 
preposition & before the next noun, pronoun, or in- 
finitive ; as : semblable d For. These adjectives, are, 
kowever, too many in number to be inserted in a 
rule. If. at any time you have a. doubt about the 
natter, the Dictionary will put you right; for, it has 
the d, or the cte, placed alter those adjectives that 
require these prepositions after them. 

377. The next thing is, that, adjectives of dimen- 
sion come before the words which express tne mea- 
sure, and not after those words, as ours do; as: 

Uric rivtere large de troie cents A river three hundred paces 

pa% broad. 

Une tour haute de soizante A tower sixty feet high. 

pieds, r 

The French, however, have other modes of eocpress- 
i&& dimensions. They put the noun instead of the 
adjective ; une riviere qui a trois cents pas de largeur. 
Thus they make use of longeur atod of hauteur, 
leaving out the adjective altogether. However, thi* 
is no very important matter : one Exercise of a dosea 
sentences ie quite enough to prevent you from ever 
making a mistake in the use of these word* of di- 
mension. 

378, Lastly comes comparison; but, that has been 
so fully explained before, in the paragraphs from 
101 to 111, and again more recently in the use of 
que and main* aad fkis with the negatives ; that it 
would be, I hope, a waste of time, to say any thing 
more upon the subject of comparison. 

EXERCISE XIII. 
1. The tower is four hundred and forty feet bigfc. » 
% Your room is twenty feet long and ten wide. •. 

3. A square field and a high gate. 

4. A«aucy,k»y,^ud foolish man, 

^ A y«uftg aijd fine o*, and * pretty littie dog; * 
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6. He is a greet deal older than Abe w / * 

4 7. You are not so tall as he by a great deal ' 

8. They have more than six thousand acres of land. 

9. This is a very had hat 5 the worst I ever had in 

my life. 
. 10. This is a better day than yesterday 5 but this is 
cold and miserable enough* 

11. This is the worst road that I ever saw. . 

12. That is the greatest rogue that exists. 

id. Have you many bottles of wine in your cellar? 

14. Give him a little wine and a few grapes, 

15. I have not much oil, but have a great many 

olives. • , - , • * 

- 16. Has he not many horses and a great deal of hay ? 

17. Give me a few nuts, and bring a little of tfeet 

sugar. 

18. He is equally zealous in a good and in abad cause. 

19. Sixty thousand pounds for an estate and house- 

hold goods. 

20. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

21. London, fourth of June, one thousand eight 

hundred and twenty-four. 

22. George the Fourth and Charles the Tenth reign 

at this time. . 

23. I like an open enemy better than a secret one* 

24. Vou are unworthy of honour and distinction. 
26. He was overjoyed at seeing her arrive. 

26. They are perfectly free from blame on that 

account. 

27. He is fit for any sort of business. 

28. They are given to all sorts of mischief. 

29. We are subject to a legal process for your neglect 

30. He is a man very much esteemed in that country. 

81. She is a French woman, he is an Englishman, 

she is an American woman. 

82. < A French hat,an English coat, an American she*. 
88. A black hat, a blue coat, a white shoe. 

84. White as snow, Mack as the chimney, heavy as 

lead. 
86. You are taller than he by two* inches. 
■86. J de not think that he is so laU as ah^ 



>7. They aw she asset wfeked of att mmfclnd, 
9B. Itfcithe»otf HjmtaBd « o fb omin>bteofa^p 

it should be noticed, thai there ate tone adjectives, 
which have one sense when placed before the noma, 
and another sense when placed after it; as: am 
k*mmekcmniU,mmm i mct9ttorw&'b&Kvedmm. 
Bat, am h ot m ite footsie, means, aa honest man. Ua 
grand homme means, a man of great merit ; but, 
on hs mme grand, means a man of a treat siae. 
Use fsm m e sag* means * sensible and mods* we- 
aaaa; t^«aeje^« a /tai»6msansaiatdfo^fe. How- 
ever, there are very few adjectives that vary their 
meaning thus, and yon wffl find little difficulty m 
the aeeaf them. It is, nevertheless, a matter net 
to be disregarded. I know of no adjectives that thns 
ahange their meaning, except, sen, cemmim, atam- 
an**, braae, certain, cruel, fnrieux, galan, gtmtU, 
my!nd)gro^luMntte\fMMwe 
There are some words, which some persons eall 
adjectives, which are indeclinable; that is. whiea 
do not change their form to express number and 
wander. Btitlh«eare,iniact, adverbs, and not ad- 
jectives: they express place, time, or mmner, aad 
mat oawafty or ch a r a c teri stic wutrk* 



LETTER XXIII. 



Mr mua BaauBa, 

979. This, as yoa have been before told, is aa? 
t important of all the prats of speech. There 
w as I have observed in my English Gn 
he no sentence, there can be no sense in 
uAuus mere be a verb, either expressed or an_ 
stood. Bach of the other parte of speech may, al- 
ternately, be dispense* with; but. the verb neaar 
earn. Thkbemg the cas^voiiwia,! hope, se^abosjt 
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4he study of this letter with an uoconwiotidegrat 
of resolution to be industrious and attentive. 
*• 380. You must, that you may have the whole 
subject clearly before you, that you may not dim 
abruptly into the middle of it, go back to paragraph 
96, where I have described the nature and character 
tod functions of the verb, and shown how it differs 
from other parts of speech." You must then go to 
paragraph 1 12. and read from that to paragraph 14 J 
Inclusive. When you have done that, and in a very 
attentive manner, east your eye over the Conju* 
% gations ; and then come to the subject of the present 
Letter. 

381. The parts of the Grammar, which I have 
hew referred to, teach you what a verb is, distin- 

£ish it from other parts of speech, show you aU 
5 variations of form to which it is liable, tell you 
w it changes that form to fit itself to divers cir- 
cumstances ; but, it remains for me to tell you some- 
thing about the manner of using it in sentences, 
Something about that concord ana that government, 
which I mentioned in paragraph 247 ; something 
about when the verb is to be used in this number, 
and when in that number ; when in this person, and 
wfcen In that ; when in this time, and when in that ; 
ted, when in this mode, and when in that. I shall, 
therefore, place my matter under four heads : first) 
phe Number and iVrson, because they depend one 
#n the other: second, The Times: third, Tk* 
Modes: fourth, The Participles. 

382. The NUMBER ANDPERSON. The verb 
must have a noun or a pronoun used with it. The 
verb speaks of an action, a feeling, or a state of b# 
fog of some person or thing*. Therefore there must 
be a noun or a pronoun to express that person :<* 
thing. And, whatever person and number that nona 
or pronoun may be in, the verb mast be in the same 
person and number. This Is what is called agree* 
ihent, of concord. The ploughmen in Hamp^ftm* 
invariably say, they walks, and the like ; and it is 
<mj curious, that those of Norfolk and Buflfolk m 

24* 



uwufoabtyuas^nowai^aiidtttoln^ Thn Ulihiasni 
country pesane in France say,/o8oo# and /awe**. 



is not to he expected from any mhoh wh© feus 
osw looked into a book; but in writing French, tee 
ssngttsh people must take care, er else we ahaM Ml 
into verjrgross errors of this sort* 
98B. when two or more nouns, or p r ono un s, ana 
nouunmtive of the sane vert, the verb is in the 



floral number, though each of the nouns and pro* 



he in the singuier number. They are 
lonushiii, and thns they make a plural, and, of cosjrns, 
aho vorb most be in the ptorel $ as: 

I* eberaL leaooc tile ehtaa etoieni done 1» 6eurie. 
Tto boast, OMfM*«a4**<k«»e*iatfce«taMe. 

fJM. In French, as in Bngiish, two noons or new* 
sjeuns with on (or) between them, take the Tern in 
the singular, because the or ; though it connect then* 
on the paper and in speech, disjoins them mseneofaat 

La aefele cfc P org e qui mt 6mm te champ. 
TW rye «r tfce aarlay that it arts* Selil. 

But, in French, if Hie conjunction he not on, thevnto 
is generally in the plural; as: 

m la cHSte ai Forge ae ae miStnt cnar* 
ntSlwthe rye aar On aartey aa to jam. 

Here, yon see, the verb is in the plural in French 
and in the singular in English, If there be several 
n o uns , which are nonmnuivea of Ac verb, and if 
there oe one or more of them in the phiral nomhatV 
the verb must ha in the plural, though somo of 40 
noons maybe in the singular ; as: 

Ift aMttraav aaiaaaa vMmoK SeaMte, «i. . ♦ . 
Tha m a » er hit a eaa l a wi ntf com* n-mamm, If . .. 

This holds good in both languages; hut, if the lent 
noon he preceded by mais (but), the verb is put in 
ahe singular. This happens when there is uen* 
suaJtiiiL'nf (not only), or some phrase of that mean 
tog, in the former part of the sentence. It is, how* 
oner, the same in both languages, aud'no error can 
weU happen in the constructing of such sentence* 
But, there is one difference in the two language*, 
saspeotiBg the number of the verb, that must ho 



naetftiUy tileadei to: it if this; we, hi EngtMu 
when we nee a noon of multitude; such as crowd, 
m—cm blp, traotic, or any other, may, as we please, 
consider me noun a singular or a plural, and, of 
course, we may use as relating to such noun, pro- 
noons and verbs in the singular, or in the plural. 
This cannot be done in French. Whatever the now 
is, the pronoun and the verb must agree with it 
Examples : 

The crowd made ztrcAtnolaej t*/(w&/e*otf unfrmnibnifc. 
ThtpubHc do not Ukt that, Le jraft&'c n* aim* pea cela. 

^3£S^*~* f *r. reject* 
lite French adhere to this even in the use of the 
word people. They say, as we do, le peuple; bat 
they always make the word a singular, and give it 
singular pronouns and verbs. We, on the contrary, 
cannot very well use these singulars* with people, 
though we, in speaking of a nation, sometimes say, 
a people. In other eases we make use of plurals 
with the word people, and the French never do 5 as j 

The people are tired of beinf treated in that manner. 

Le people eat lis d' fttre traittf de la aorte. 

They will not ee treated thro much longer. 

U ne eoaffrira paa qu'on le traite long -terna ainai 

The people have their follies ; but they are not wieked. 

ho peuple a *e* fottiea ; mate U n'ett paa michunt 

Thus, you see, pronoun, verb, adjective ; all are m 
the singular in French, and, in English, the two for- 
mer are in the plural and the latter has no change 
to express number. But, there are some few ex- 
ceptions to this, and these you will find particularly 
dwelt on in the Syntax of the relative pronoun, pa- 
ragraph 816 ; and in the Syntax of the Adjective, 
paragraph S72. You must now read both those 
■ a wagta phs very carefully over. Their contents 
be lo n g to the numbers of verbs as well as to the 
heads under which they are placed. 

S85. When there are two or more pronouns, 
which are the nominative of the verb, and which are 
df deferent persons, the nomfcntivemust agree with 
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the faeVpsssosi in preference iotbeioeond, and wi th 
the secondin preference to the third. It is, h«*wever, 
the same in English: as you and I are poor: w** 
et moi nous sommes pftuvres. Mark, however, th» 
manner of forming these phrases in- French. Yoo 
me there is a pronoun more here in French than 
i*£ngUsh. 

V*o» et moi mm* faces atecampagM tasaraftme prachatae, 

You and I shall go to the country next week. 

Lui, Monsieur Lechamp, et moi not** nous en allocs, 

He, Mr. Lechamp, and I are going away. 

EHe, roua et voire oacte vou* alliez vous promener, • 

She and you and your uncle were going to take a walk. 

Sentences of this sort may be turned thus : 

Nous irons & la campagne vous et moi la semaine. prochaim 
▼bus alliez vous promener, elle, vous et votre oncle. 

However, the verbs are in the plural in both langua 
ges ; and that is the main thing that you have to attend 
to here. 1 might, in the Letter on personal pronouns, 
have spoken of this manner of using these pronouns j 
but, I thought it would be best here, when I came 
to speak of the agreement between the pronoun and 
the verb. You see the additional pronoun is used 
to make all clear. Our mode of expression is not 
so unequivocal. Take an example: 

He, ahe and I have been very ill. 
We understand this very well. We are almost 
sure, that it is meant that all three have been sick. 
But it is really not a point beyond dispute. The 
French say, therefore : 

Lui, elle et moi nev* avooa^te t r St m i l iflea, 
He, she and I we have been very ill 

And, to a certainty, this is a better mode of expres- 
sion, because it is perfectly unequivocal. 

386. Vou will see, that the verb is placed in the 
sentence much about in the same manner that oust 
is, when nouns are used with it ; bu,t when pronouns 
are used, very different is the manner of placing the 
French verb, of which, indeed, you have seen instan- 
ces enough. When the verb has a noun, or nouns, 
as Its nominative, its place is, as in English, ftfterthe 
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bottn 5 as : le *tmtto» mange V h< 

dans Pair. Thus it it also in 

both languages, when a sentence is 

middle of the main sentence, the Terb goes first ; as : 

I will not give it to yoo, aaid Richard, uateaa you tcate after It. 
Je ae vona le donnerat pes, rf# Richard, & moiaa que woa ne 
veoiex le chercher. 

This manner of using the verb is, in eases like this, 
ties same in both languages.- But, the French some- 
times put the verb before the noun when we do not 
especially after que (whom, which or that) ana 
tomme(us): 

Lb ohien que m' a vend* le farde-chaeee, 
The dog that to me ha* sold the game-keeper. 

This is, word for word: but we say, the dog that 
the gamekeeper has sold me. Take an example 
with comme 

Lea chouse lea aepergea et lea ogaone soot g&ttie, a ee quo dit 
The oaMMgee, the aepamgas and the oak** artapoi)ed,aji&cA«r4 

Again, the verb is frequently put alter a& (where, 
in which, in which place). 

{Aoanpagne oU demeure moo ami, 

The country place where my friend Uvea. 

L' endroK ott et eochent lea renarda et lea l ew pa. 

The place where the fezeaaad wohrea hide th am e l wm. 

These ars very common expressions with the 
nrench, who make wonderful use of this se, and 
especially with the verb trouver (to And), which 
they make use of instead of Hre, in inaumeraMe 
Jawtanees; as: 

I am very well, Je me Jroafselbrt Men. [tenant! 

How it he now 7 Comment ee tnme-tjL maav 

We art very well here, Noue noue tnmsxms bien ici. * 

EXERCISE XIV. 
1. We see such things as that every day. 
% Neither threats nor money will make him cease 
complaining of it 

3. The carpenters or the masons will finish their 

work to-morrowr 

4. He or she will pay for the dinner and the wine. 
*. It was they who said that she should go away. 
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& Not only the oats and the hay, but the vesjr 
straw was carried oat of the yard. 

7. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary and their mother will 

write to-morrow. 

8. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary and you will write 

to-morrow. 

9. Your brother and she have read a great deal 

to-day. 

10. My grandfather and I have travelled from tee 

end of the country to the other. 

1 1. The cucumbers and the melons grow well in that 

soil. » 

12. The gardener as well as his people like flowers. 

13. It was very far from being good, as the gardener 

told me. 

14. The piece of ground where the shrubs were 

planted. 

15. The hedge where the thorns were growing. 

16. The plantations that my grandfather made. 

17. The house that the brother and sister live in. 

18. The basket that the flowers have been put into. 

19. The committee has been sitting this month. 

20. They will not have finished for two months to 

come. 

21. The people have been very quiet. 

22. They have beet) exceedingly well used. 
2ft. No body can deceive them. 

24. The best way is always to tell them the truth. 
26* He hates the people ana always speaks evil of them. 
26. 1 will give you a pound, said he, if you will taM 

me the truth. 
27. Ah ! said they, we have caught you, than. 
88. No, answered I, you have not caught me. 
29. Well said he to them, say no more about it 
4K). Go off as soon as you can, T beg of you. * 
91. She and I are the owners of that wood. 

32. They wish to write to them, 

33. Clover and Sainfoin grow well in that land. 

34. They are excellent for all sorts of cattle. 

8& Turnips or mangel w*r*el is good for cows in 
. winter. . < t 
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9& Neither h*y nor straw are sold in the town. 

37. The greatest pert of the world do the same. 

38. A great part of his Mends left him. 

39. The curious plants that my friend has given me. 

40. The painter that my sister has sent. 

41. The painter who has sent my sister. 

42. The printer that the people like so much. 

43. The prmter who likes the people so much. 
44* I plant lettuces and celery. 

4& Give me some of both, if you please. 

387. THE TIMES. You have just seen enough 
(for you have just been reading the Etymology of 
ferbs) of the reason for there being changes in the 
ftrrnvof the verb to denote different times. You have 
seen enough also, and, I hope, know enough, of the 
matter of making those changes. You have now to 
learn when one of the Times is to be used, and when 
another ; for as you have seen, there are two past 
times in French ; and, besides this, the French do 
not, in all cases, use their times so as to answer to the 
corresponding time* in English. 

388. Time Is, and must be present, past, ox future, 

fo express the present, we, in English, have three 

forms as : 

I kill, -) 

f - I do kill, v jetoe; 

I am killing, ) 

The French have only, this- one form to answer to 
the whole of the three. We, from our infancy, learn 
to distinguish with the greatest nicety the import of 
one of our forms from that of either of the other two ; 
hut, in the present case, we are happy in. having to 
do with a language, which has but one present tone . 
at any rate. 

I ami writing a letter, • J* Seris tine lettre. 

Indeed I do write letters every En tentd i' tcris dea lettres 

, day, < toue fes jours. 

I, write to my friends very often, T ietis fort sou vent a mes amis** 

It is, you see, always ecris. This is very easy, then 1 
Yes, much too easy to last long. Every blockhead 
wouLdJeam preach, i**& ymmm tmf m thitv 
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900. TlM fVlQAQHV HSS WW fUSSSt • WftMW^ 

in our past Utae, the do and the t*^; thai is to say, 
the do become m, and, in the above example, the 
mm become wa$j as: I wo* writing- > I <W write: 
I iwor«. Ave; but the Pleach have fttotftatiac* 
tet$ of wora& to express the past by. took new 
again, lor a moment, at the conjugation of Tines, si 
paragraph 118. There yon see. that, in what t3 

in ike j^ perfect tiwie y l)Lx\\ed,m i iehtxiL bithe 
other persons of die verb, the change is greater: so 
treat indeed as for the words to appear not to be- 
long at all to one another. Nous tdkw8 is the past 
imperfect, and nous tuambs the past perfect Now, 
mind, eacn of these means ws killsb. 

890. Well, but as they mean the same thing, ee*- 
not they be vari indifferently 7 Indeed they ca*v 
not; for, though we express them m English by 
me same word, they have a meaning, y\ Frtaefc, 
clearly distinct from each other* To know when 
one to them is to be employed, and when the other, 
attend very earnestly to what! am now going to 
say. But, first of all, let me, in an extract from a 
French history, show you how these two past times 
are used. I snail give the translation. It is an ae- 
eount of an explosion in the fortified town of Yssmnr 
in France. 



1*1 



coMRraftiuMthe 
oar town* 



Lt 16 Novemtae, lift. 
mtaha fcpondre, ooaeiiuit 4 

«ett# villa, Mmai ea 1* air, , 
la mute, ok on, d 1 wn owner, 
«li ftsoii ifcher de la poudie 
dm unepoele. Let enett en 
JtaMtte&taix. trnternJe*- 
/o*fa en oet eadroit de plat de 
quiaae piede : Y htiaui * 

fjtrut ton* *a,feu, et ht 

PteinUa * plus de deux lieuet 
ilaronde. Cet accident a**> 
tit de food en Gamble cioeuaate 
moaeoni dot environ*. Toot 
*t tii t*y 



On the 18 November^ 17^ 
' powder-mill, built in tin* 
f wet* up, injui vie bmui, 
it i» amid, of a werkmaa, *a» 
wot efewia*; mm ptwde* iae> 
frying pan. Hwefiecte «■*?» 
dreadful. The ground at the 
place itself wsjbrced down 
more than fifteen fee* | tfieht- 
iwairf all aa firm; 
and the ground jAot* Jtr mete 
thaa two le agu e* r o un d. 1%*§ 
accident kmektd cUm% fan* 
top to bottom, fifty haunt et 
t^iahbmiihood. AH whs 
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fvti ©erase* urns lea ruinea. H 
y cut aoixante-dix antrea oaai- 
sons fort endommagees, dont 
aucune n' a pu fctre habitee 
avant de Pavon* rSparee* II y 
en eut d'autrea encore, en grand 
sombre, dont lea porteajfareni 
arrachees de leursgonda. quoi- 
que fermSea a clefs et a ver- 
rou j et tbus les vitra^es de la 
▼ille basse furent fracasses. 
II y eut aussi de? marques de 
la violence de ce coup dans la 
ville-haute, et dans la citadelle, 
<juoiqu' eloignee de plus de-six 
cents toises du lieu ou le raoulhi 
itoit construit. Outre les mai- 
aons bourgeoises il y eut trois 
eglises paroissiaies, et divers 
couvents endommages consi- 
derablement, ainsi que Fhopital 
general, et celui des soldats. 
l«es Dames de le Congregation 
fwrent les plus maltrait£s, 
leura dortours ayant 6te" ren- 
versijs, pendant qu'elles itaient 
a Complies. La quant ite de 
poudre qui prit feu consistoit 
en quatre milliers de poudre 
fine, et six milliers de poudre 
,-commune. 



children, servants, were crushed 
under the ruins. There wcr* 
seventy other houses very 
much damaged, not one bj 
which could be inhabited until 
repaired. Besides these, there 
were others in great number 
the doors of which were torn 
from their posts, although 
locked and bolted : and all the 
windows in the lower-town 
were smashed to pieces. There 
were alto marks of the violence 
of this shock in the upper-town 
and in the citadel, though at 
more than six hundred fathom* 
from the spot where the mill 
stood. Besides the houses of 
the town's people, there were 
three parish churches and di- 
vers convents considerably da- 
maged, as well as the general 
hospital and that of the sol* 
diers. The Nuris of the Con- 
gregation were the most rough- 
ly handled, their dormitories 
being shaken in while they 
were at Evening Prayers. The 
quantity of powder that took 
nre consisted of four thousand 
weight of fine, and six thou- 
sand weight of common. 

391. The verbs, you will perceive, are put in Italic 
characters. We will, when we have laid down the 
rules, see how the use of the verbs agrees with those 
rules. Monsieur Restaut has the following passage 
upon this subject. I shall translate it entire ; be- 
cause it will be useful as the ground-work of my 
observations, and because it will enable us to see 
how the above practice squares with the rules of this 
able grammarian. 

892. Monsieur Restaut says: "The preterit 
(past perfect) time, points out a thing passed, and 
passed, too, in a time no part of which remains, and 
in which we no longer are; as: je pos malade 
l'annee DEMI ibrb. It is essential to observe that we 
2§ 
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ought not to make use of this past time to denote 
any time, which is not farther back than the day in 
which we are talking. So that we must not say, je 
pus malade ce matin. We must say, j*ai etB mal- 
ade ce matin. Also we must not use the past per- 
fect in speaking of this year, this century; nor ef 
time, any part of which remains yet to pass away." 
To this he adds, that " the past perfect time must, 
on no account, be employed except as applied to a 
time absolutely completely passed; whereas, there 
are many cases, in which it is not a fault to use, 
instead of the past perfect, the compound of the 

S resent ; as : Alexandre fut le plus grand, capitaine 
e son siecle : or, Alexandre a ete le plus grand 
•apitaine de son siecle. 

901. Now, how does this agree with the above 
passage? Read that passage attentively, and look 
at, and compare with one another, the several verbs 
in it It is very true, that the year 1727 is wholly 
gone and past; that no part of it remains ; that we 
are no longer in it. Therefore it is very right, of 
course, to say, 

muta en 1' air, \ C sautoit en 1' air, 

** eirfbnfa, f \ 8* enfonqoit, 

parut en feu, > and not < paroissoit en fue, 
g*y irouvOf i ' i tfy trowooit, 

fut Genet, J (, etoient ecrase\ 

This is all very right, and according to the rules of 
Monsieur Restaut, who has said, as I have just 
quoted ; and who says, with regard to the tm.perfect y 
that it is to be used to denote the past with regard to 
the present ; and that it designates that a tiling was 
present in a tune that is now past ; as : "I WAS at 
table when you came. My being at table is now past ; 
but, this manner of using the verb points out, that it 
was present when you arrived." 

594. So far all is very well ; and it is easy enough „ 
for you to know one case when the imperfect ought 
to be used ; namely, when we use the active parti- 
ciple and the verb to be in the past time ; I was at 
table, that is, sitting at table* when you arrived. 
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Thus you see very clearly why "fesoU sechef" w» 
put, instead of Jit secher, in the mst sentence of the 
above extract ; for this is the translation : 

ifu ouvrier, qui faisoit secher de A workman who was dryhqf 
la poudre darts une poele, some powder in a frying pan. 

Here is the active participle and the past time of the 
verb to be. But, in the last sentence of this passage, 
there is the verb consistoit. You cannot say was 
consisting'. How will Mons)eur Restaut here make 
out something that was present when another thing 
happened, which other thing is now passed also! 
But, stop : here is another verb in the same sentence, 
and in the past perfect too. " La auantite de poudre, 
qui prit feu, consistoit en quatre milliers de poudre* 
fine.? Why, then, I ask, nave we prit instead of 
prenoit 7 Or, why have we consistoit instead of 
consista ? You cannot turn consistoit into was conr 
sisting; any more than you can turn prit jfeu inta 
was taking- fire. The time, observe, is quite past. 
It is entirely gone. We' are no longer in it. The 
verb consistoit cannot be turned into was consist' 
ing; and yet it is in the imperfect time. „ 

395. The rules are, then, defective. The instruc- 
tions are not clear. The distinctions are obscurely 
stated. First it is clear enough, that the inuperfecL 
or (which is a much better word) the unfinished^ 
form of the French verb, must always be used when 
we can turn the phrase into English tfy the active 
participle and the verb to be; when we can {urn it 
into English by the verb and our word used; or r 
when we can turn it into English by the help of any 
word, signifying the habit of doing or being; as: . 

[ /was planting peas yetrterday, je ptantois des pois hie*, 

when . . . quand . - . 

I wrote to him every week, je hii ecrivois toutes lee ae- 

mainea. 

I waa in the habit of going j' avow ooutume d'y allec 

thither, 
They continued there for six ils y restoient pendant «x 

years, ana. 

I uted to eat a good deal of je mangois beaucoup de . 

«ugai* suae. 
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Bui, when you can discover rone of these English 

marks of a demand for the imperfect, or, unfinished, 

form of the verb, observe this: that we sometimes 

make use of the past time of the verb, without having 

any intention to mark any time at all ; but, to point 

out a fact ; a fact, indeed, relating to a past time,. 

but the time being, nevertheless, of no importance; as r 

the Jews were a wicked race ; les Juife ctbietrt une m6chante- 

raeer 
they were seditious and avari- ils StoUnt seditieux et avaretv 
eious. 

Here, you see, is continuity. The Jews were, and 
nent on to be, & bad race of people ; but, here is- 
nothing finished, nothing brought to a close ; and 
that mind, is necessary to justify the use of the past 
perfect time. 

396. Look again at the above quoted passage, and 
at the sentence before the Jast. There are two verbs 
in that sentence, the first in the past perfect, the last 
in the past imperfect. " Les dames de la Congrega- 
tion furent les plus maltraitees, leurs dortoirs ayant 
M renverses pendant qu' elles etoient a Complies." 
Here are furent and etoienCm. the same sentence, 
and applying to the same persons. But, if you look 
well into the matter, the reason is as clear as day- 
light. Furent relates to a matter done with^fmishedy 
completely over, and, that, too, in a past time. But,. 
ifl that same past time, the ladies were at their Com- 
plies, or Evening Prayers ; elles itoient a Complies : 
their dormitories were demolished while they were 
at Prayers. The prayers were, in the time spoken 
of, going on; but, the dormitories were done fori 
<he misfortune of the ladies was over. 

397. Let us take another instance. " Sedan (a town 
of France) etoit autrefois une petite Souverainte, de 
faquelle dependoient dix-sept vUlages. Elle appar- 
tenoit anciennement aux archeve^ues de Rheims. 
un desquels P echangea avec le Rof pour Cormicy.'* 
Now, you see, etoit autrefois and appartenoit and 
dg^endoient all include tho idea of continuation^. 
This little district was formerly a lordship. W* 
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aught say, that it twedtobea lordship. We might 
also say, that the villages used to depend upon it 
and that it used t& belong' to the archbishops of 
Rheims. Bui (and now mind) we could not sa* 
that one of these bishops used to exchange it wita 
the king* That was an act done, finished ; not going. 
on ; not spoken of as being (in the past time alluded 
to) in a state of being continued. 

896. Now the matter clears up. We begin to sea 
the reason for this distinction in the past times ; for, 
if you can, by a change in the ending of the verb, 
discover at <once, whether an act was finished, or 
was going on, at a certain time, it is a great advan- 
tage. You -can now see, I think, the reason for em- 
ploying consistoit, as mentioned in paragraph 394, 
rod also for using prti in the same sentence. " L* 
poudre, qui frit feu, consistoit en quartre miUiers." 
Why not, said I, put consista as well as prit ? Yon 
«ould now, I hope, tell me why ; namely because ' 
the taking of fire was a thing done with. The fire 
took, the raftl blew up, and there was an end. Thj? 
matter was finished in the past time alluded to. BuJ, 
mind, the powder's consisting of such a quantity 
was a matter without any limit as to time. It had 
consisted for some time ; its consisting had been 
going on- There had been continuation in it; an<j, 
therefore, the writer could not say consista. Take 
two more instances, and then, I think, I may leave 
this matter. 

H r aimoH long-temps, et & k He loved her for a long> time 
fin, 41 V epauia, and, at lait, he mimed hae. 

Hiftr, qui UaU dimaoehe, il eU* Yesterday, which fww Sunday, 
* l 1 eglia, he vent to church. 

Hero, yon see again, there is continuation in the l 
loving and in the Sunday; but none in the act of 
marrying nor in that of going to church. But, 

ClleP accorfa comme il aQett a Shemccosted him as he was 
V egliaee, going to church. 

Here, yon see, the ease is different. His going t* 
«a**ch k here spoken of a* a thing that was going 
t5* 
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an at the time alluded to; a thing that was, in that 
time, in a state of continuation. 

909. Thus bare I, I think, made this matte? clear. 
However, it is, observe, one of the great diffi&dties 
•f the French language; and it is one which the 
■lakers of grammars have taken special care to slide 
by without scarcely teaching it. In grammars writ- 
ten/or French people, to go into the matter thus mi- 
■utely is not necessary, because they are, from their 
infancy, in the habit of making use of these words ha 
their two forms. But, without explanation, and 
dear explanation too, how are we to know when 
he had is to be U avoit, and when it is to be il eut ? 

400: Having now done with these two Times, let 
us speak a little of the rest. We have seen, in the 
Mtfe of Monsieur Restact, that the compound of 
the present time may be frequently used instead ot 
the past perfect time ; and this is very common ; as: 

Bile chanta hierau eoir, — or> Q . ««.wi...t „;„u#. 
Elle a chanU hier au srir, \ She ■"* ta m & hu 

We do not make use of this manner of expression 
in English. We do not say, she hoe sung met night. 
We say, she sang last night. 

401. As to the future time, it has, in tfee Ety- 
mology, been explained to yoa, that our vrill and 
ehatt, which help to form the future time of our 
verbs, are wholly unknown in the French language, 
which, with more elegance and ease, and with less 
equivocation, expresses, by a change in the ending 
of the verb itself all that we express, and that we 
wish to express, by the use of these nasty Httle harsh- 
sounding words. Foreigners have great difficulty 
in learning when they ought to use wilt and when 
. shall. Those who learn French have no such duV 
feulty. 

I shail put my hand in my \ 

pocket, r j e mettrai la main dans ma 

' I wQl put my hand in my £ poche. 
pocket, j 



And thus it is always. If however, ehmU is 

*> denote obligation and w%U to denote deUrmma- 
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tiem y they must be answered in another way, as we 
shall see by and by ; but, as far as simply declaring, 
or stating, goes, the above is the manner of render- 
ing the English future into French. 

402. I have said, and well I may, that time must 
be present, past, or futwre ; yet some grammarians 
have contrived to find, in French and English, a 
great many more times than three; or, at least, 
states of the verb which they call times. It may, 
in some languages, be necessary to make those nu- 
merous distinctions under the name of times. In 
French and English, it is not only unnecessary ; 
but, it produces great confusion and tends greatly 
to bewilder and disgust the learner, whether of Eng- 
lish or of French. I will give you an instance of 
fhis, and will keep to our old verb Tuer. 

ietue, present, I kilL 

Jetaoia, past imperfect, hfcUledL 

je tuai, past perfect, $ ■"*«**• 

je tuerai, future, I shall kiH. 

^™— "■"■ ■ • iii ■■ 

faitul, the past indefinite, I have killed. 

avoistuS, the more perfect, ? t v»o j tin^ 

j'eus tue\ the past perfect anterior, \ L naa Kiuea * 

j'aurai tug, the futva-e anterior, I shall have killed. 

- It is in the grammar of Monsieur dr Levizac that t 
mid these pretty names given to times. The two 
firrms for the past times are, as we have seen, ne- 
cessary in French, and they must, of course, liave 
two names. But, of what use are the four names* 
here placed under the line ? What are these times, 
after all, more than those above the, line? Above 
the line, you have the changes in tuer to mark the 
four times; and, below the line, you have the changes' 
in avoir to mark the same four times. If, indeed, 
tuer changed its form here eight times instead of 
four, it would be necessary to have eight names to 
distinguish them by. But, as it is, the four addi- 
tional names only serve to puzzle, retard, and dis- 
gust the scholar. 

403. In paragraphs from 126 to 128 1 have fully 
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explained the offices of avow and mm, as auxiliary 
verbs. When they are used with the verb, the se- 
veral times are said to be compound, which they 
are, because they consist of more than one thing ; 
thus : I have killed is the compound of the present 
time ; because have belongs to one verb and killed 
to another. Why, then, not call these times, the 
compound of the present, of the past, and oi the 
future 7 

I have killed, j' aime. 

I had killed, f avois, or j' eus tu£J 

I shall have Killed, j' aurai tue\ 

It is, you see, the verb to hate, used in all its times 
with the passive participle of the principal verb 
{titer) coming after it It is, in fact, a mere conju- 
gation of the verb to have with that participle aN ays 
coming after it. 

404. But, as you have seen, in paragraph 132, me 
compound times are formed with itre and not with 
avoir when the verb is reflected. And, observe also, 
that tte, the passive participle of etre, is, as in Eng 
lish, sometimes, and very frequently, used along 
with avoir and the passive participle of the principal 
verb; as: Pai He tut. I have been killed. This 
may be called the compound of the passive : that is 
*)L The verb avoir is conjugated throughout all 
its limes, and the two passive participles come alter 
it Now, let us see an instance of each of these that 
I have been speaking of in the three foregoing 
paragraphs* 

IkiU, jetue* 

I killed. je tuois ; or tua, 

I shall kill, je tuerak 

Ihnre killed, j' ai tue\ 

I had killed, f avois, or j* eus, tue\ 

I shall have killed, j»auraitu& 



*-*■ 



| ,h*re been killed fai^tua 

Jtoibeen Wla* f 3 jf avois, or j> wis, MtaC 

I shall have been killed, J» aurai &£ tue. 
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' 406.Astothetimeeofthe^W>;'ttt^it?e3fdrftf,anthat 
has here been said holds good with regard to them. 
Time is always present, past, or future ; and, there 
can be no need of imagining other times, and giving 
names to them. When the times are compound; 
that is to say, when avoir, or (in reflected verbs), 
itre, comes into use, you are to take it, and conju- 
gate it, instead of the principal verb, the passive 
participle of which you are to add all the way 
through, as you see it done in the six last of the 
nine examples just given you. But, mind, you are 
to conjugate the compound times with itre, instead 
of avoir, in a few neuter verbs as well as in all the 
Reflected verbs. These neuter verbs are, accourir, 
otter, aborder, arriver, choir, decider, descendre, de- 
venir, entrer, monter, nwurir, naitre, pdr/ir, re- 
toumer, revenir, sortir, tomber, venir. Thus, yo* 
must say, je suis entre dans la chambre ; and not, 
fai entre dans la chambre. 

406. I shall conclude my remarks on the times of 
verbs by noticing some little peculiarities in the use 
of the French times. I have already noticed, that, 
in French, the compound of the present is very fre- 
quently employed instead of the past perfect ; and 
even instead of the future; as : 

avez-voua bikntot fod ? tbill you soon have done ? 

We cannot choose thus in English. We cannot 
say, / have dined with him yesterday. When we 
make use of the compound of the present it must 
relate to some portion of time not completely passed. 
The French may say, la recolte fut bonne Pannee 
derniere, or, a He bonne ; but we must say, the crop 
ioas good.- But, on the other hand, we can apply 
the past time to a period not ended ; as : she was 
here this morning. Whereas, as we have seen, the 
French cannot apply their past time to a period net 
ended. 

407. When there is no time at all speeifted, or 



cased abort, we can, in both language*, make use 
of the compound of the present ; as : 

W« ham seen «vil enough, Notre at&ns vu asses Se mai. 

The reason is, that in our Ziws, in our time, in owr 
day, or something denoting a period not passed, is 
understood 5 as : he has read much : il a lu bean- 
coup. But, in this respect the two languages are 
very nearly alike, 

408. There is one thing more to point out, but it 
is of importance. The French frequently make use 
of the present of the verb Stre instead of the com- 
pound of avoir and Stre. 

H yaun mois que le vent est It is a~*nonth that the wind is 

a I* Est, in the East. 

Elle est depuis plus d'un mois She is more than a month 

hors de ehez eile, from home. 

II y a plus d'un an que je It is moire than a year that I 

suis malade. am sick. 

Je suis depuis dix jours en I am ten days on my journey. 

route, 

This is a word lor word translation as nearly as I 
can well make it Now, we never express ourselves 
thus. We say, 

The wind has been in the East for-a month. 
She has been more than a month from home. 
I have been sick more than a year. 
I have been ten days on my journey. 

The French may use the same form, and they fre- 

Suently do ; as : H y aim mois que le vent aetSh 
« list ; j'ai tte malade il y a plus d'un an. n 



EXERCISE XV. 

L The guide who conducted the observer, from 
whom I had the description, told him tha% 
sometime before the war which closed with 
the peace of Ryswick, having guided tht 
Germans to this spot, they found it eoverei 
with snow. 

% The palace was a temple, dedicated to the tu- 
telary gods. Its form was oblong, and it had 
o^eoluiajwo* each «jflelQa£w»4. «nd tor 
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' along each end, which made up tfie number 
of twenty-four ; of which eight remained, 
when they were taken down in order to 
enlarge the castle. 

5. The fountain which is called d' Audege sends 

forth so large a quantity of water, that it 

forms a rivulet, very useful to the tanners 

who live in the suburbs. 
4 Do yon study well, and do you not neglect any 

part of your duty. 4 

& When he has finished building his house, he will 

go to the country. 
0. When she goes to town she will find a great 

many friends very glad to* see her. 
7. fivery* thing is to be done that can be done for 

him. 

6. He has been very ill-used by those who owed 

him a great deal. 
^.* She was very sick; she suffered exceedingly. 

They did all they could to comfort her. 
ID. He has been to the church. 
11. Site fell from the top of the house. - 
13. They went away last year. 

13. We have not been to see the play. . 

14. He went to bed at ten o'clock last night. 

16. He had gone to bed earlier. 
10. They rise early. / 

17. We rose every morning at fbtjr o'clock. 

1& Yon ought to rise much earlier than you do. 

460. THE MODES. Now, though you, at the 
beginning of this letter ; that is to say , at the begin- 
ning of your study of the Syntax of Verbs ; though 
yoti read throughout, the Etymology of verbs, yet, 
these Mode* are a matter of so much importance, 
that yo» must, once more, read paragraphs 116 and 
117; and read them, too, with very great attention. 

410. As I have there observed, the modes would 
be s matter of less consequence if the French verbs 
duft not change their form in order to accommodate 
tbemtHlves to the different modes ; or, at least, if 



this never were the case; bat, as yon wffl nad, it is 
almost always (he case. In English we say, I make* 
I must make ; but, in French, we must say, jefmis, 
fl faut que je fosse. Ours is make in both cases : 
but, in French, it is fais, in one case, and fosse m 
the other. If you were, in translating / make, to 
say, je fosse; or ; in translating, I must make, to say, 
fl rant que iefais, French people would hardly un- 
derstand yon. They might guess at your meaning ; 
but that would be all. They would not laugh out- 
right at you, as we generally do at French people 
when they speak broken English ; but, they would 
laugh to themselves. This is, then, an affair of great 
consequence. 

41 L You have just read (in paragraph 116) a 
description of the four modes. I need not if yon 
have read that paragraph and the next, describe 
those Modes again. What I have now to do is, to 
teach yon when the one is employed and whet* the 
other. The I hfimi t i tb, as being the root of the 
verb, stands first in the conjugations; but, I shaft 
speak of it last I shall take the other three in their 
due order ; the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the 
Imperative. 

412. But, before I speak of the manner of using 
these modes, let me again caution you, not to look 
upon the signs of our verbs, as you see them placed 
in the conjugations ; let me caution you, not to look 
upon those signs, I mean, should, could, umda\ may, 
and might, as being to be translated upon all occa- 
sions as you see them translated in the conjugutism. 
I have, indeed, in these conjugations, put only shma\ 
may, should, and might, for want of room for tat 
others. The danger is, that, seeing should, for in- 
stance, placed against a certain time in a certain 
mode, you will conclude, that our should must 
always be translated in that manner. This is not 
the case ; and therefore, you must take ears not H 
adopt this notion, of the matter. It was n ec es s ar y 
to place some signs before our verbs in the oonja- 
gaOons: those which I have there placed, 4t>ia 
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certain cases, answer, with their verb, to the verb 

against which they are placed: but, irind, they do 

not thus answer in all cases ; and this you must 

take care not to forget. 

413. We are to begin now with the Indicattvb 

Mode. As you have before been told, it simply 

indicates or declares, as its name imports. It docs 

not express an action or state of being, which is 

dependent on any other action or state of being. It 

is the unconditional state of the verb affirming or 

denying, withont, as our sa^ng is, u any of your 

ifs and ands ;" as : 

I go to London, jje vau a Londres. 

I do not go to London, je ne tot* pas a Londres. 

These verbs are in the indicative : but, if there be a 
dependance } a condition, a something subjoined, the 
verb is in the subjunctive, as : — 

il imvorte que j'aiZZe a Lon- it is of consequence for me to 
ares,. go to London. 

il import* que je n' aille pas it is of consequence for me not 
A Londres, to go to London. 

Here you see, is a consequence attached to the thing 
expressed by the verb. There is something sub- 
joined, or joined on, to the simple act of going, or 
not going, to London. Accordingly, you see that 
the verb changes its form. Aller (to go) is, you 
know, an irregular verb. Look at the conjugation 
of it in paragraph 203. You there see that vais is 
the first person singular of the Indicative ; and that 
aille is the first person singular of the Subjunctive. 
There are, perhaps, a hundred verbs in the Indica 
tive for one in the Subjunctive, The infinitive is 
attended with little difficulty, and the imperative 
with less. The great thing, then, as to the Modes, 
is to know when we ought to put the verb m the 
subjunctive. The indicative»may be said to be the 
rule, and the subjunctive the exception. The ex- 
ception, is, however, very extensive : but, there are 
rules relating to it, and those rules we are now going 
to see. In English we have no change, or very 
little, in the form of the verb to distinguish thesun- 
26 
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japetive from the indicative : bat, if we'had, tha 
guide would not be perfect : lor it is not always that 
a Freneh verb in tbe subjunctive is properly trans- 
lated by an English verb in the same Mode. 

414. The subjunctive must always be used after 
certain conjunctions, which are said to govern thai 
mode. But, first of all, it is best to seek for 
some principle; for, even if we fall short of per- 
fection in principle, the very effort does something 
for us. We have seen that the subjunctive is used 
where there is depetdance on some other act or 
state of being. It is also used generally when pas- 
sion, desire, or strong feeling is expressed; as: -je 
veux qu* U s'en aille : I wish him to go away ; or, 
literally, I will that he himself from this go* Verba 
also .denoting joy, sorrow, doubt, fear, suspicion, 

Ssrmission and prohibition, take the subjunctive, 
ut, to teach you every verb which requires the next 
verb to be in the subjunctive would be to usurp the 
ol&ce of the dictionary '-maker, seeing that the dic- 
tionary tells you when the verb requires the sub- 
junctive after it. If you look for the verb permettre, 
for instance, you will find that it is noted as govern* 
ing the subjunctive. This verb causes the one that 
follows it to be in the subjunctive ; as: permettez 
que je vous le dtsse: permit me to tell it you. H 
this last verb, dire, tell, were in the indicative, it 
would be die ; but being in the subjunctive, it is 
dish. Now, observe : 

▼ou8 save* que je le dis, you know lhat I say it. 

vou* permettez que je le disse, you permit me to say it. 

voiMJurez qu'efle le fait, you swear that she does it. 

vous disirez qu'elle le fosse, you desire that she may do it. 

Here, you see, are dis and dise, fait, and fosse, only 
because satez and jurez. govern the indicative, and 
permettez and desirez the subjunctive. You see, 
too, that there is a twisting in our English. We do 
not say after permit and desire what we say after 
know and swear. After desire we have a real sub? 
junctive ; may do. 

415. However, the dictionary must be resorted to 
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hare. When you are going to use a verb (until yon 
know them all), look to see whether it govern the 
subjunctive. If it do, the verb which it so governs 
arast be put in the subjunctive mode. 

416. The subjunctive mode has, in almost every 
instance, que before it. Sometimes it has mli ; but 
not often. However, the use of these words is* not 
confined to this mode by any means ; so that yon 
are not to suppose, that a verb is in the subjunctive 
merely because it may have que or qui before it 

417. The French subjunctive, in the present time, 
is very often used to answer to the English future of 
the indicative ; as : 

Craignez-vous qu'elle ne Do you fear that ahe will die 1 

meure ? . r 

Croyez-vooa qu'elle \efassc ? Do you believe that the will do it 1 
Penaez-vous qu'il vienne ? Do you think that he will cornel 

A great deal of attention, and a great deal of writing,* 
will very soon put you in possession of a knowledge 
Of this matter. You see, that there is, in all these 
eases, more or less of uncertainty, of doubt, of fear, 
of something creating a dependance of one verb 
mpon the ether. Still, however, always remember, 
thai, if you have any doubt, the safe way is to look 
mto the dictionary for the verb which is to govern 
hi the sentence. After all, there must, as to the ex- 
amples just given, be something left to be acquired 
by experience, by the habit of reading, writing and 
speaking ; for, while you may say, and, indeed, must 
say, croyez vous qu'elle le fosse; you must, if the 
first verb be in anytime but the present or the future 
of the indicative, put the second verb in the past per- 
fect of the subjunctive ; as : 

Croyiez-vouB qu'elle leftt, 

and not 

Croyiex-vavm qu'elle lc/owc. 

Because crot/iez is not in the present, nor in the fu- 
ture, of the indicative. There are certain pronouns 
and conjunctions, which with que after them, govern 
the Subjunctive mode. The pronouns are, quclque, 
quoique and quels-que, when these words bear 'the 
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of v>ha tmeve r, whatever, or, however. This 
node is used also after si, when it answers to our 
$fc and ateo after «t when si means «o, or so m*ch 
of, or, when *t has any sueh comparative meaning 
a*d when it is followed by que. 

Qnelque riches qu'elles •oyenl t However rich they may be. 
Quoique youi wye* riche, Though you may be rich. 
Quels-que toyetU lea voya- Whoever the travellers may be. 

gears, 
Quelques arbres qu'on jntUse Whatever trees they may have. 

avoir, 
Quelque vieille qu'elle/u*, However old she might be. 
Quoiqu'ilen«o^ However it may be ; or, be it as 

it may. 
Qaelles-que a /ii«sefti sea amirs, Whatever his sisters might be. 
<^uoiqu'onendtac,ilenmourra, Whatever people may say, her 

will die of it. 
8i vous y allez et que voua y If you go there and remain: 

rertiez, there. 

Elle n'est paB si prudente qu' She is not so prudent that she 

elle ne fosse jamais de faute, never commits a fault. 
Ha n'etoient pas si genereux qu 1 They were not so generous that 

iU donMscrU tout leur bien, they gave all their property. 

418. There are certain Adjectives, which, with U 
est (impersonal) before them, require the subjunc- 
tive mode after them ; or, as it is called, they govern 
the subjunctive mode. I do not like to insert lists 
of words : it is the business of the dictionary to do 
that But, as the dictionary does not always place 
against these Adjectives the fact that they, with U 
est before them, govern the subjunctive, I shall in- 
sert these Adjectives here. They are as follows : 



agreable, 
a»6, 

affligeant, 
apropos, 
bienseant, 
beau, 

ehagrinant, 
cruel, 
.expedient, 
da&gereux, 
difficile, 
4rfertissant, 
doux, 
dsoloureux, 



dur, 

disgracieux, 

eunuyeux, 

gtonnant, 

facile, 

fScheux, 

glorieux, 

gracieux, 

neureux, 

honteux, 

important, 

impossible, 

iodifierent, 



injuste, 

juste, 

malheureux, 

mal-aise", 

mieux (with t>aul before H\ 

mortifiant, 

necessaire, 

possible, 

plaisant, 

sensible, 

surprenant, 

triste, 

villain* 4 
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These must have the & est before them to make 
them require the subjunctive after them. Some of 
them may always have Vest instead of il est ; for, 
in may say, it est impossible qu'il aille : or, (test 
^possible ; but at any rate, you can always use 
Jest, if you employ the word choose; as: 

il est possible que cela scit, > it is possible that that 

que oela soit tfest une chose possible, $ maybe. 

When I say, the Impersonal il est, I mean t/ with 
some part of the verb itre. It may be il est, or U 
e?ofc, or il sera, as we hare seen in the Letter «K 
Impersonal verbs. You know this already ; but) it 
is not amiss to remind you of it. We, m English, 
do not use this manner of expression, except with 
setae of these adjectives ; or, rather with our own 
adjectives that answer to these. We say, it is pos- 
sible that that, may be ; but, we do not say, it is 
shameful that that may be. In this case we may 
say should be* It is therefore necessary to attend to 
the above rule. Write this list of adjectives down 
ten or twenty times, and you will seldom' forget 
them afterwards. To fix a thing well in the memo- 
ry, there is nothing equal to the putting of it into 
writing. 

. 419. But, besides these Adjectives, there are cer- 
tain nouns and conjunctions which also govern the 
subjunctive mode. They, like the adjectives. a]l 
have a meaning that makes us perceive, that mere 
is a dependence of one act, or state of being, on 
another act, or state of being. The nouns are Men- 
stance, nicessitt. These take the il est also ; and 
they take the article: d? une ntcessite, de la bien- 
stance. Then there are moyen; honnenr, deshonnewr* 
ftont, gloire, with the article before them precedes: 
by uy a; as ; il n'y a pas moyen qu' e\\e fosse eels* 
420. You have seen instances enough already of 
Qfaut requiring the subjunctive mode. Importer is 
a verb, which means to signify, or, to be if cons*~ 
quence, or, as we say, sometimes, to matter. Tq 
signify is, in French, signifier; but they dor 
26* 



iWsvttto very often to answer to o«r*%fityy. Tbmy 
do not •mploy it commonly to express mattering 
or being of consequence. They use the verb faire^ 
in some cases, and the verb importer, in others ; and 
in this case, importer requires the subjunctive alter 
it; as: il importoit qu'ils l&Jissent> and not qu'ils ie 
firent. 

tt importe que Toussoyezsobre, it is of consequence that you 

should be sober, 
8 importe qpe nous «yon» du it is of consequenee that we 
pain. should have bread. , 

TVis verb importer, when used with il before it, is 
of great use in French. No expression in the whole 
language is more common than n 'imports ; and this 
answers to our no matter. This word importer is, 
■tod, * verb, which is used in all its times, hke 
another verb ; but, we are now speaking of it in its 
capacity of Impersonal, used with que after it, and 
governing the subjunctive mode. 

il importe qu'elle vienne, It is of consequence that sht 

should come. 
fl n* importoit pas qu'ils wn- It was of. no consequence wat- 

serU, ther they came or not. 

ixnporte-t-il qu* il aille 1 Is itof any consequence whether 

he go or not? 
il n' importe pas que nous al- Is it of no consequence whether 

lions, we go or not 1 

qu* importe eela? - } Of what consequence is that lor 
ou > what matters that? or what 

qu r est-ce que cel&foit? j signifies that? 

These two last examples do not belong, properly, to 
our present subject, because they do not include a 
subjunctive ; but having this word importer in hand 
and knowing how much it is in use, it was right to 
dwell thus upon it. The phrases of no consequence, 
sfe not signify, ie no matter, what signifies ? are, af 
you know, of very common use in English. Those 
phrases which answer to them must, of course, be 
of very common use in French ; and, therefore, it is 
of very great importance, it is absolutely necessary, 
for you to learn how these phrases are expressed m 
French. The French have, as well as we, the nouns 
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consequence and matter and the verb to signify: 
and they write then} thus: consequence, matter e^ 
signifier. We are, therefore, apt to (and indeed, 
we always do it till we learn better) use the word* 
consequence, matter, and signify in French, in thee* 
cases ; and this is a very great error. A few ex- 
amples will make this matter plain to you, and will, 
I hope, prevent you from making, in such case*, 
literal translations of the English into French. 

That is of no consequence, Cela tfest de point da c«rf' 

quence. 
That does not signify, Cela ne signifie pas. 

That is no matter, Cela n'est point de matiere. 

What does that signify 1 Qu'est-ce que cela signifie 1 

This is a literal translation as nearly as possible ; 
and a Frenchman would certainly not comprehend 
you* He might guess at the meaning ; but that 
would be all. The fourth French phrase is, indeed, 
good French ; but it does not mean what it is here 
intended to mean. The French verb, signifer, 
though it sometimes answers to our verb signify, 
does not answer to it in this sense. In English sig- 
nify has two meanings ; one is, to mean, and the 
other, to be of conseouence ; and it is not used in 
this latter sense in French. Therefore, Qu'est-ce 
que cela signifie ? means what does that mean ? and 
not, what does that signify ? Now, then, let us see : 

That is of no consequence, Cela n' importe eh rien. 

That does not signify, Cela n' importe pas. 

That is no matter, Cela n' importe pas. 

What does that signify 1 Qu' est-ce que cela importe 1 

Does it signify *? Importe-t-il 1 

Does it much matter? Importe-t-il beaueoup. 

That did not signify much, Cela n' importoit pas beaueoup. 

Observe^ that the verb^/aire (which is a great actor 
in French) may, in many such cases be used instead 
of importer : as : cela ne fait rien. There are 
some little differences in the use of the two ; but 
faire is more familiar than impotter. But, mina 
(and this brings us back to our subject) il fait does 
not govern the subjunctive ; nor is the verb faire 
one of those which require the subjunctive mm it 
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421. The verb osKvrant, when it is need as an 
impersonal, requires the subjunctive after it This 
vwrb means to fit, to suit, to become, in short, to be 
convenient. It is a verb of great use, as ours are 
which answer to k. 

it u fitting for that to be done, il convient que eela mil fait, 

it suite for him to go, il eonvient qu*il oflfe. 

it becomes them to be eta- il eonvieat <pi*ik woient •he- 
ritable, ritables. 

Y«« see, here, that we, alter out jilting, suits, aad 
becomes, use our infinitives, to be and to go. The 
same may he done in French when there is a noun 
or pronoun the actor in the phrase : as : 

it suite him to go thither, il lui convient d'y alter, 
it becomes them to be cha- il leur convient cP itre cha- 
ritable, ritabfe*. 

When, however, one of these forms ought to he 
used, va& when the other, can be taught only by 
practice ; but you have the consolation to know, that 
constant practice, diligent use of the pen, will very 
soon teach it : 



There are no means of my jUn'ya pas moyen que f y odfe. 
going thither, { Je rf ai pas le moyen eP y aUer. 

/.422. The Conjunctions, mentioned at the begin* 
ning of paragraph 419, as governing the subjunc- 
tive mode, are thirty-seven in number, and are these 
which follow : 

Afinque < ■ except&que 

avant que hormis que 

a la bonne heure que hors que 

au cas que loin que 

a moms que malgre que 

a condition que moyennant que 

a Dieu ne plaise que non que 

Wen que non pas que • 

bien entetidu que nonobstant que 

' bien loin que pour que 

ee n* estpaa que poeSle casque 

depeurque pourvuque t 

de cratnte que pour peu que j 

Dieu veuille que plaise, or phi^ a Dieu que 

encore que qucrique 



«* casque «an«que 
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soit que si ce n' est que 

suppose" que si tant est que 

jusqu' Ik ce que tant s* en faut que. 

There are some conjunctions which govern the tn- 
dicative mode, and some that govern the infinitive; 
but if you place the above list well in your memory, 
you will very soon cease to confound the modes, as 
for as they are governed by Conjunctions. The 
Conjunctions that govern the subjunctive have 
always que after them ; but as there are some Con- 
junctions which have que after* them, and which 
govern the indicative mode, mistakes will happen if 
you do not take great care. For instance : 

an cos qu'il asZZe, in case he go. 

aussitut qu' il va> as soon as he goes. 

a mains que nous soyons, except that we may be. 

ddsque nous aerons, as soon as we shall be. 

You see, here, that the two conjunctions, that I 
have taken from the above list, have the verbs in the 
subjunctive mode. Look at the conjugation of alter 
and of itre. The act, in the first of the two ex- 
amples, is to go. The actor is the third person in 
both instances. Yet, in one case, the verb is aiUe, 
and in the other it is va; and this is only because 
one of the verbs has au cas que before it, and the 
other aussitdt que. It would be useless to give a list 
of the conjunctions which govern the indicative; 
because all the conjunctions which govern the sub- 
junctive have que, and all which have que before 
them, and which are not in the above list of thirty- 
seven, govern the indicative. Fix, therefore, the 
above thirty-seven, well in your memory ; or, rather, 
make them familiar to your eye, and you will never 
make mistakes respecting them. Let us take a few 
examples relating to those conjunctions and their 
government of modes. 

• suppose that they did it, suppose" qu' ils \ejlssent. 

provided that they did it, pourvu qu' ils leJlssenL 

unless they did it, a moras qu» ife lessen*, 

not that they did it, non qu 1 ils \ejb*ent 
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When they did h, ■ \otbqi' ils \efaisoient;WfJtreni. 

even as they did it, de meme qu' ils \efaisoient. 

because they did it, a cause qu' ils lefaisoimt. 

besides that they did it, outre qu' ils Itfaisoient. 

the moment they did it, an moment qu' ils lefaisoient. 

Thus, yon see, while it is always did in English, it 
is, in French, fotsent above 4he pne, and fmsoi&U 
under the line. This difference is occasioned solely 
by the conjunctions. There is, you see, a very 
striking difference, between the form of the one and 
that 01 the other ; and, the sound is very different 
also. It might have beenftrent instead oifaisoient, . 
the one being, as you know, the perfect and the 
other the imperfect of the indicative ; but, neither 
bears much resemblance to fissent. It is, then, of 
great importance to have well fixed in your mind the 
conjunctions that require, or govern^ the subjunctive. 
There are but thirty-seven of them. Write them 
over and over till they become very familiar to your 
eye ; and then you will have only to bear in mind, 
tnat all other conjunctions followed by que govern 
the indicative ; and that these thirty-seven are ah 
flie conjunctions that govern the subjunctive. 

423. The subjunctive is used after qui, when qui 
comes after an adjective in the superlative degree, 
or after a negative : as : 

le plus joli jardin qu' il y pit dans ee pays-la. 

and not 

le plus joli jardin qu' il y a dans ce pays-li. 

, It is the qui, observe, coming after le plus, that de- 
mands the subjunctive of the verb. If there were 
no'fui, or, if there were grot without the le plus, the 
indicative would be used. Let us take an example 
o€ the three. 

U phts jolie fille ouTil y ait the prettiest girl that there is 

dans cette ville, in this town. 

toplus jolie fille est dans cette the prettiest girl is in this town, 
vule, 

la jolie fille qui est dans cette the pretty girl that is in Una 

vllle » town. 

It is, you perceive, the superlative and the qui to- 
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gether that require the subjuncwr^Jo follow. Hot 
only qui, however, but ajrty otheisrmjive pronoun 
proceeding from qui, if such relatnt^wgfie between-, 
verbs, expressing desite or neces8ity^Q&Jirst r lei 
us take an example of the effect which the 
has upon the mode in this case. 

il n' y a pas d' homme qui soit there is no man who is mere 
plus estim& que lui, esteemed than he. 

il y a un homme qui est plus there is a man who is more 
^ estime" que lui, esteemed than he. 

je ne vois pas de fleurs qui soi- I see no flowers' which are finer 
ent plus belles que celles-la, than those. 

je voia dee fleurs qui sont plus I see flowers which are more 
belles que celtes-ci, gay than these. 

These examples make the matterkpjain so far. 
They show you, that it is the negative, which re- 
quires the subjunctive, arid which causes you to 
have, in the first examples, s&it, while in the se- 
cond, you have est, though both are in the present 
time and both in the third person singular, and 
though both are translated into English by is. The 
same remark applies to the third and fourth ex- 
amples, except that they are in the plural instead of 
the singular. Here you have soient in one case arid 
sont in the other, though both are translated into^ 
English by are. But, as I noticed above, any rela-* 
tive pronoun, proceeding from qui, if such relative 
come between two verbs, and if it relate to a person 
or thing tlrat is desired, wanted, or wished for, re- 
quires the subjunctive ; as : 

I want a servant who is in- il me faut un domestkjue qui 

dustrious, soit laborieux. 

find me a house thai is large trouvez moi une maison qui soit 

and convenient, grande et commode. 

I wish to have a meadow that je veux un pre* que vous trovtr 

you think good, and that • rriez bon, et qui soit a 

is to be sold, vendre. 

However, if qui or que do not relate to a perspn or 
thing that is desired, wanted, or wished for ; then 
the subjunctive is- not used ; as : je n' aime pas un 
domestkjue qui fait son devoir h contre-cceur. But 
^et us take an example or tw more. 
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IwantagWNtenwWcfcawO. f ai bepin tf (or je vaux) )rm 

situated, / jardinowsorfbien situe. 

he has a garden tcfcicfc « full ll a un jardin qui eat plein da 

of weeds, mauvaises herbes. 

tall me, said she, of a hus- parlez-moi, dit-elle, d'un man 

band who is young and qui soil jeune et joli, et 

handBome and rich at the riche en meme temps. 

same time, 

I despise a man who is no- je m6prise V homme qui n' etf 

thing but rich, que riche. 

I wish to have some flowers je voudrais quelques fleurs de 

that you have in your celles que vous avez dans 

basket. votrepanier... 

I have seen some flowers that j' ai vu des fleurs que vou* 

you have in your basket, avez dans votre panier. 

You see, when the qui or que : that is, the who or 
whom, or which, relate to a person or thing that is 
desired, or wished for, or for the having of which, 
or the existing of which there is necessity, want, 
#r need ; then the verb that follows must be in the 
subjunctive ; otherwise not. This is, I think, made 
quite clear by the above examples. 

424. It now remains for me to speak, as far as 
the subjunctive mode is concerned, of the different 
times of the subjunctive. There is a present, a past 
imperfect, and a past perfect. Now, mark : when 
the verb which goes before the subjunctive is in the 
'present, or in the future, of the indicative ; then the 
'present time of the subjunctive must be used : as : 

je dtsire qu' il vienne, I desire that he may come, 

je desirerai qu' il vierme, I shall desire that he may come. 

But when the governing verb is in any time tfther 
than the present or the future of the indicative ; 
then the subjunctive verb must be in the past 
perfect 5 as : 

je desirois qu* il vint, 1 desired that he might come. 

je desirai qu' il vlnt, ♦ I desired that he might come. 

j» ai deure* qu' il vtnt t I have desired that he fright earns. 

j* avois denre* qu' il vint, I had desired that he might come. 

You see it is vienne after the present and the ratine 
of the indicative, and vi$U after the past times and 
after the compound ^ 
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425, We have might come in these examples; 
but, it is not always that this translation takes place. 
In the conjugations, you find, you may be, put 
against vous soyez. But, though you may be is, in 
some cases, the translation of vous soyez, it is far 
indeed from being always such: now mind; for 
this is a very important matter. We have good 
use for one of our subjunctives here, in order to 
say, "il iroporte que vous fassiez la plus grande 
attention a ce que je dis" : 

ii desire que vous soyez puni, he desires that you may be 

punished. 

il oonvient que voue soyex puni, k k proper that you should be 

punished. 

'That is enough ! Here is soyez translated by may 
he and, m the next line, by should be. Some gram- 
marians say, that should does not belong to the sub- 
junctive. Yet we here see it answering to soyez. In 
short, our signs will, shall, should, would, coidd, 
may and might, cannot be reduced to ai\y thing 
like a comparison with the different terminations of 
the French verbs. These signs, besides helping to 
show the time, have meanings which the endings 
of the French verbs have nothing at all to do with. 
£*he should, for instance, in the last of the above 
examples, has in it something of the meaning of 
ought. The French verbs do not answer to these 
signs, except in part. To answer to these signs, 
the French have principal verbs ; of Whieh I shall 
speak by-and-by. What I wish to do here, is, to 
caution you against supposing that might, should, 
and the rest of those words, are always translated 
Into French in the same manner. Take another 
instance : 

de peur que cela ne soft, for fear that that should be. 

je souhane que cela soft, I wish that that may be. 

je roudraia qu' il «?*4 I with that he would come. 

je souhake qu' ti vietme, I wish tint he may come. 

Here, in these two last examples there are the 
would and the may, in English, to answer to the 
-French vienn* T tp H twHi is, (hat, besides expr— *- 
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ing the wish* of the party speaking, the would ex- 
presses the power to act in the person who is wished 
to come, while may simply expresses the wi««h that 
he may come. 

426. There is one instance where the subjunc- 
tive is used without either verb or conjunction, to 
govern it/ This is in the case of the verb, sawir, 
which, in the first person singular, and when it has 
a negative, takes the subjunctive instead of the indi- 
cative form ; as : je ne seiche pas, instead of, je ne 
sais pas. But there must be a negative, mind, or 
else the rule does not hold good. 

427. So much for the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive modes. I observed before, that the far greater 
part of the verbs, or rather, forms of verbs, are in- 
dicative. You may sometimes read whole pages 
of print without meeting with a verb in the sub- 
junctive* But, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
necessity to ,learn this part of the grammar well, 
in order to become a FrencJi scholar ; for, observe, 
to say U faut que je vais is broken French. It is 
as bad and as broken as / must went, would be in 
English. The modes embrace some very abstruse 
matter ; but, if there were no difficulties to over- 
Gome, there would be no honour and no pleasure 
in the acquisition. 

428. THE IMPERATIVE MODE. This will 
give us but little trouble. It has been fully explain- 
ed in the Etymology. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times. It is simply the verb, 
in its present indicative time, uttered, or addressed 
to the second persons singular and plural, and, in 
the first person plural and the third persons of 
both numbers, it is the verb in the present of the 
subjunctive. The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited 
at the end »of every one of the conjugations. I 
will, however, for convenience sake, exhibit it again 
here, and then make a few short remarks on thQ 
use of the imperative mode. 

**» - ffK OP £0 thou, 

qu'U {or quelle) aille, fa him, or her, g«c : 
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allona, let us go, or go we. 

allex, ., «yorgojo<i. 

qu'ils (or qu'ellea) ailleat, let them go. 

I have, at the clost of paragraph 116, fully oc- 
«plained the source and reason of these expressions. 
Now, as to the manner of employing the impera- 
tive mode in sentences, it is generally the same m 
both languages. But, you must observe, that the 
third persons of the imperative mode must always 
have the que before them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by th* 
use of verbs in the imperative mode. But, there is 
one verb (voir) used in this way, which is of so 
much importance, that it merits a paragraph to 
• itself. The expressions, void and voild, are com- 
posed of part of the verb voir and the adverbs d 
and Id. In both cases we have the second person 
singular of the imperative of voir, which (see para- 
graph 239) is vois, that is, see thou. You have in 
paragraph 317, seen the important part that ci and . 
Id act along with the Demonstrative Pronouns. 
The first, you know ? means here, and the other 
there ; as : ce livre-ct, ce livre-Zd : this book here, 
this book there. So, you see, though the Cockneys 
have been so much ridiculed for their this here pie 
and that there pudding, they have the polite French 
language to keep them in countenance. But) the 
truth is, for our this and thai the French have only 
ce / they are, therefore, compelled to resort to Um*- 
use of ci and Id. Well, then, now comes void and 
v*Ud. The * of vois is dropped as unnecessary - 
but the expressions are, vois ct, and vois Id; that is 
literally, see here, and see there : and endless is the 
number of ways in which the French use them, 
and particularly the latter ; the manner of employ- 
tag which is one of the greatest beauties of the lan- 
guage. They are not employed to express any 
thing about seeing-. If we want to tell any one to 
look at or to see any thing, we use regwrdez or 
voyex: as: 
regardez V oifleau, look at the bird. 
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Void and voM are used to express parts of our 
verb to be, used with our adverbs here and there; 

m: • 

fter» i» a basket of cherries for void un panler de cerises po*9 

* you, vous. 

*W* <m* ten baskets for them, woUl dix paniers pour eux. 

But, these words are made use of instead of that 
*£, dtt* t«, and it is, and instead of other pronouns, 
used with Stre. 

* Le v&ici qui travaille, here he i» working, or, at work. 

La voilh qui chante, there the is singing. 

N$.voi&-t'il pa* use drOk is not ***> aa odd affair ? 
chulaire, 

jwiet qui est beau, this is fine. 

*o££ <jui est beau, that is fine. 

voiUX done qui est fini, there, then, it is all over. 

In narratives, when the writer or speaker wishes 
to give life to his narrative, he uses voild, and thus, 
in a manner, brings the persons and things before 
you; as: 

il oommencoit a pleuvoir, et me it began to rain, and there was 
voUa sans abn, I without shelter. 

comme nous allions nous mettre as we were sitting down to ta- 
a table voitil un meesagcr, qui ble, a messenger entered the 
entre dans la salle a manger, dining room. 

In this last example there fe> in the English, neither 
there nor is. The viold is not expressed at all ; 
nor can it be with propriety. We do, indeed, see, 
^even in printed translations) attempts to translate 
the voild in 'sentences like this : we do hear trans- 
lators say: "as we were sitting down to table, 
behold a messenger entered." But, this is not 
English language. We must have entered, mad 
who enters ; and, if we have not the entering in 
the present time, what becomes of the behold? 
Take care, then, how you translate passages with 
«ofct, or voild, in them. 

se writa-Ml pas une belle is it not a fine day 4 ? 

jeufnee 1 ! 

jePai donn£au Monsieur que I have given it to that §••» 

voild, x tleman. \ 

I beg youto pay great attention to what I have amid 
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with regard to these words. They are in constant 
use. Tliey occur, perhaps, on an average, once a 
minute in every conversation. We may say, in 
French, il commeneoit a. pleuvoir, etf Stois Id sans 
abri : but this is not French language, though the 
words are French. 
430. THE INFINITIVE MODE. Read again 

i though you have so recently read H) paragraph 
14, and then go on with me. One of the greatest 
differences in the two languages lies in the manner 
of employing the infinitive and the active partici- 

Se+ We, in English, make continual use of the 
tter ; the French very little ; and, in many cases 
where we always use it, they never can. This is 
the case, as we hate seen, m the present and past 
times ; as : 

I am drinking, je boia, *} a . C je miiabuvant. 

you were eating, vous mangiez > ~™ < youe &iez mangeant* 

they are marchmg, ils marchent, 3 C tts aont marchant. 

The three last are not only not good French, tot 
they are nothing at all* They are letters and 
sounds, marks upon paper, and noise : but they 
form no part of language. Prav mind this ; far, 
there is nothing that we English r eak ourselves of 
with so much diulculty as of the ^jronenese to chug 
to our ings, and to force the French language to 
admit the words which literally answer to them. 
~ 431. The French use, in many cases, the infini- 
tive, when we use the active participle ; but I ehftli 
notice this more under the head of PARTICIPLB& 
The main thing respecting lite infinitive » thstr 
mat, there are certain verbs and- adjectives, which 
require de before the infinitive ; certain other verbs 
and adjectives, which require 6 before the infini- 
tive ; certain other verbs that take neither de nor 6 
nor any other preposition before the infinitive ; cer- 
tain other verbs that take neither de nor A before the ( 
Infinitive ; and, last of all, certain nouns that take 
tfcrfcerore the infinitive. But, to give any thing, un- 
der* the name of rule, to teach you when to use 4 
when to use de, would be to disgust you : a| 
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tifie end of each of twenty rides, or more, time 
inust come snort, perhaps, than twenty exceptions, 
making four hundred ia the whole ; so that to enter 
into detail here would be to go far in the making 
of a Dictionary, 

431%. But, there aw these observations to make ; 
that when pur English verb is followed by the pre- 
position ef % frouL, at, upon, about, with, or after. 
before an active participle^ the on is commonly urna 
before the infinitive in French ; and that, when our 
preposition is, U^'in or for, the French preposition 
commonly is a ; as ; 



I employ myatif in writing) • je m*4ccupe A Scrire. 
i,kaep mjmlff**m wifring, y m* abrtieim d* Jtrtrc 

That is to say, I employ myself in to write : I keep 
myself from to write. The sense of the words a£ 
fords a good reason for the use. of A, and of de, in> 
these cases : but this is far from being always the 
ease. The use of these pronouns, before verbs in 
nW infinitive, seems, in numerous cases to be quite 
capricious. All that we can say is, that the 'French 
language will have it thus : and, that the difficulty" 
being great, our perseverance and patience must be 
great also. However, yon will, even by this time, 
have acquired, from writing, reading, and speaking/ 
the habit of using 4 and de in a proper manner 
three times out of four. 

i 488. Besides <& and 4, there is *>owr, used before, 
the infinitives of French verbs. This pour is used, 
when o*r to means hi order to, or fir the purpo§^ 
of, as: 

de 1* eau pmtr hwrt, water to drink. 

But, pour is also used in cases where we use far 
followed by the active participle ; as : 

II aera recompense jpour aaxnr He shall be rewarded/or Ao** 
bien travailte, %ng worked well. 

We might say for working. B»t neither of these ; 
neither pour ayant nor pour travaiUant can be used 
in French. Guard yourself against the attempt few 
an means 5 for this mode of expression is no more 
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the language of the French tha.i it is the language 
of horses. 

434. When the infinitive is (as was observed ia 
paragraph*! 16) a noun ; as : to quarrel is disagree- 
able; it maybe expressed in French by the active 
participle, as quarrelling is disagreeable. But, in 
French, you must adhere to the infinitive, and say, 
clisputer est desagreabte. It is much better to say, 
Uest desagreable de disputer J but, at any rate, you 
must avoid translating quarrelling by disputant. 

435. A verb which has before it a wora expretth 
fug sufficiency, or too much, takes pour ; as: ils 
sont assez forts pour le faire: they are strong 
enough, to do it. But, observe, if the word of suf- 
ficiency do not come before the verb, there is no 
pour before it. 

436. THE PARTICIPLES. In paragraph 117, 
I spoke of the Participles ; I told you why they 
were so called ; and, in the conjugations, you have 
seen enough of them as far as relates to their forma- 
tion. I have just spoken also of our English active 
participle as answering, in many cases, to the 
French infinitive. This active participle is, with 
us, verb, adjective, noun, alternately ; as : 

* 1. seeing that he was going away, I spoke to him, 

• 2. a seeing man is not easily deceived, r 
3. seeing is believing. '■ 

Now, as verb we use this participle in French ; but 
never as adjective, nor as noun. Therefore, when 
we find it either of these, in English, we must give 
the French phrase a wholly different turn. 

1. Voyant qu' il b* en* alloit, je lui j>arlai. 

2. Un nomine qui voit rfest pas facile a tromper. 

3. Voir c'est croire. 

An4 never, un voyant homme, voyant c' est croyant : 
never, on any account is a word of thia sort to be 
considered an adjective or a noun. Therefore, this 
participle is always indeclinable; that is, it never 
c&anges its form to denote either number, or gen- 
der. There are $ few law-terms, indeed, that ap* 
pear to be exceptions ; but even these are not ; and, 
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you will be sure to bear in mind, *at it is, in 
Fwnch, never adjective and never noun. This con- 
stitutes one of the great differences in the two lan- 
mages. When you have an ING to translate into 
French, take good care how you attempt to trans- 
late it by the French active participle. 

437. Even in its verbal capacity this participle 
mart be used very sparingly. We, in English, say, 
for instance, instead of going : the French never: 
they say, an lieu d? aller: that is, instead oT to, fo. 
After almost all the prepositions we, in Engnsn, 
me this participle ; but the French use it after en 
(in) only. 

after having, apr& avoir. 

for fear of being, de crainte d'etre. . 

for want of asking, feute de demander. 

without speaking, sans parler. 

by writing, par eerire. 

instead of swimming, au lieu de nage. 

aave giving, sauf a donner. . 

I give you all these examples, that you may havat 
visible and striking proof of the difference in the 
two languages in this respect. 

438. The active participle is frequently used-after 
en when it is a preposition, answering to in; and, 
at times, when it answers to our by, or while, and, 
perhaps, some other of our prepositions and ad- 
verbs; as: * 

mfesani eela vous m'oWige* in d&ing that you wifl much 
rez beaucoup, . oblige me. . # 

Cest en ttuduint au' on ap- it is by studying that 010 
prend une langue etrangfcre, learns a foreign language. 

taut en brukmt mon omelette, afl th* while that she was burnr 
elle me toisoit. htgmy omelet she kept eying 

me from head to foot. 

I have introduced this word toiser to give y ou an 
instance of how much is sometimes said by a word 
more than can be said by any other word (answer- 
ing to that one) in another language. 

439. The active participle is, as we have seen, hi 
some cases, in English, a noun ; as. the falling of 
the house killed the inhabitants. Here are artiefc, 
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noun in the nominative case, verb, and noun in the 
objective case. Literally the sentence would be 
thus translated : 

The falling of the house kiA- he towbant de la maison tutt- 
ed the inhabitants, lea habitans. 

Now, niind, the like of this can never be said in 
French. The language of geese would be as intel- 
ligible to a Frenchman as this. You must say, 

(m chute de la maison tuse The fall of the home killed 

les habitans, the inhabitants, 

or - or 

Le maison, en tombant, tua The house in failing, killed ■ 

les habitans, the inhabitants. 

Either of these English phrases will do ; but neither 
is so good as that from which the French language 
flees as from head-splitting dissonance. Whenever 
there is, in English, an article, a possessive pronoun, 
or any word, which, heing put before the active parti- 
ciple, shows it to be a noun, it never can be rendered 
m French by the act jve participle, unless with en : 
it must be answered by a noun.or by an infinitive. 

the bleating of the sheep, le b€lement des moutons. 

the cheating of his master, la fourberie faite a son maitre. 

her complaining of her hus- sea plaintes contre aoa- mari. 

band, 

the cause of his going away. la cause pourquoi il s'en alia 

yesterday, hier. 

Boileau, in one of his poems, addressed to Loins 
XIV. exclaims : 

" Grand Roi ! cesse de vaincre ou je cesse d? icrire,** 

Now though we say, 

Great King, cease to conquer, or I cease to write, 

we may also say, 

Great King, cease conquering, or I cease writing ; 

but this you must never attempt to say in French ; 
and against such attempts I cannot too often cau- 
tion you. I know of no part of our language, 
Which so puzzled me to turn into French, as those 
sentences in which we find the article^ or the pos- 
sessive pronoun, before our active participle ; and 
I cannot refrain from adding another example or 
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two in order to make this matter quite clear to 
you. 

The running away of the ar- La fuite de Y armee a Iniswf 

my left the town exposed to la Yille expose* a P ftrusrmi. 

the enemy. 
The defeating of the enemy La dgfaite de 1' ennemi nous 

opened, the way for as into a ouvert le chemin a son 

his camp. camp. 

flit perfect sobriety and hisSacobndtdparsjuteetsagimnde 

great industry have been the industrie ont &$ cause qu' 

cause of His being so much on a eu tant de respect pour 

respected. lui. 

Her oeing young is much in Saieunesse fait beaucoup pour 

her favour. elle. 

Tkeir coming hither has ruin- lis ont &€ mines a cause qu' 

ed them. ils sont venue ici. 

J expect AiscoTain^r wkh-great J' attends son arrives avec 

impatience. bien de V impatience. 

Our going' to America was Notre depart pour V Am&riquc 

expected Dy nobody. n> gtoit attendu de personne. 

Your losing your sight was a G* 6toit malheureux pour vc- 

sad thing »r your wife and trefemme et vos enfans que 

children. vouseussiez perdu la rue. 

His coming here has made his U doit sa fortune a ce qu' il est 

fortune. venu ici. 

Her pleasing them made her Elle a trouve* un mari riche 

get a richnusband. parce qu 1 elle a su lew 

plaire. 

Nothing can more strongly characterize the two 
languages. Not the least resemblance is there be- 
tween them in this respect. 

440. It only remains for me to speak of the em- 
ploying of the French active participle before an 
adjective, or before a passive participle^ or with que 
before a noun, or a pronoun ; as : 

having been at the play last ayant e*t£ a la come*die hier au 

night, soir. 

seeing that it was going to voyant qu'il alloit pleuvoir. 

rain, 
bavins; heard that they were ayant appris qu' ils alloien 
. coming, venir. 

perceiving that it was not very, s'appercevant qm'il n'atoit pas 

*&*<? forttard. 

knowmff very well that she sachant treVbien qu» elle ne 

would not come, • viendroit pas. 

believing that he dared not go croyant qu'fl n» osoit y aller. 

thither, * 
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walking in the street I met en me promenaat dana la roe 

them, ' je lesvencontrai., 

being ill I could not go to their Stant malade je ne pouvois 

house, aller chez eux. 

The manner of using the participle is, in this case, 
nearly the same in both languages. We say, having 
seen; the French say, ayqnt vu; we say, seeing' 
that; they say, voyant que. So that, in this re- 
spect, there is no difference worth speaking ok In- 
deed, nearly all that you have to do with regard to 
the French active participle is never to employ it tm 
an adjective, nor as a noun. 

441. We now come to the passive Participle. 
You know it well, as to what it comes from, and as 
to the reason of its name. You ought to go back 
to paragraph 117, and there read my description 
of the nature of the participles. Here you see, 
then, that, while the active participle sometime pe*« 
forms the office of an adjective, at others of a ver% 
and, at others, of a noun, the passive participle 
sometimes performs the office of an adjective, and, 
at others, of a verb. We have just seen a great 
deal about the active participle ; but, let us take a 
view of both together here ; thus : 

C a proscribing man, un homme qui proscrie. 

active, \ a man who is proscribing* un homme qui est & proserfrt 
C proscribing is horrible, proscrire est horrible. 

• ( a proscribed man, ufl homme proscrit. 

™ ^ ( a man who has proscribe^, un- homme qui a present 

Here we see both these words in all their functions 
It is the passive participle that we have now to do 
with : and here you see it m both Its capacities, 
namely, that of an adjective and that of a verb. 
These distinctions would be useless, were the form 
of the word always the same. Little need we, Eng- 
lish, care, when our passive participle is adjective^ 
or when it is verb, seeing that we always write it 
with the same letters. The active participle is, in 
both languages unchangeable in its form, and is* 
therefore, attended with little difficulty, compared 
with the passive participle, which, in French, "• 
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liable to changes in its form ; which, in fact, like 
an adjective, changes its form to agree in number 
and gender with its noun; and which makes its 
changes precisely according to the rules laid down 
in Letter VIII. for the forming of the numbers and 
gadders of adjectives. How different from our pas- 
sive participle, which never undergoes any changes 
of form ! It is always written in the same way. 
We say a proscribed man, a proscribed woman; 
but the French must say un homrae proscrit, une 
femme proscrite. We say two proscribed men; 
they, deux homines proscrtts. Well, but we know 
how to form plural numbers and feminine genders? 
Yes; but, the French passive participle is not, in 
mil cases, liable to changes of form. It is, in some 
cases a word, which, like an adverb, has no changes 
of form. And, our difficulty is, to know, when we 
aught to make it a changeable word* and when we 
sught not. This is a real difficulty, though it, like 
aU our other difficulties, is to be quickly overcome, 
if we be attentive and industrious. You must per- 
ceive, that it is of great consequence to know, when 
jpoci are to write (and pronounce also) proscrit, 
when ' proscrits, when proscrite, and when pros- 
crites. And, mind, you cannot ascertain this from 
the Dictionary, as you can the gender of nouns 
and many other" things. This is a matter which 
depends upon the construction of .the sentence, and 
upon other circumstances, which are of infinite 
variety and are purely contingent. In such a case, 
therefore, no Dictionary can exhibit examples to be 
of any use. Take an instance in the use of the 
passive participle of our old acquaintance, Tube, 

J'ai tue une brebie cet aprds* I have fciUed an ewe thisafter- 

midi ; mais elle n'est pa* m. noon ; hut she is not so good 

bonne que la brebis que j' ai as the ewe which I hmed 

tuSe ce matin. this morning. 

Now, you see, here, that the person who kills is 
the same in both instances, the thing killed is, fat 
both instances, the same in number and in render : 
and yet, in one instance we raakt use of ftg, and, 
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in the other, of tuie. In the first instance we use 
the participle without changing its termination, 
and, in the last, we change its termination to make 
it agree in gender with brebis. Take a few more 
examples : 

Avez-voua tui la poule T Have you killed the hen 1 

Oui : je V ai tuie. Yes : I have killed her. 

Avez-voua tui les poules? Have you kQLed the hens? 

Oui ; je les ai tuiea. Yes : I have killed them 1 

Avez-vouz tui le coq? Have you killed the cock 1 

Oui : je 1' ai tui. Yes : I Have kiUed him. 

Avez-vous tui les coqsT Have you killed the cocks 1 

Oui ; je les ai tui*. Yes : I have kitted them. 

Thus, you see, it is always killed in English, 
though it is tue, tuie, tuees, or tuts m French. And 
you see, that these changes take place in the French 
participle only sometimes. You see, that tuS and 
tuce are both applied to the killing of the poule ; 
that tue and tuees are both applied to the killing of 
the ponies; and that it is the same with regard to 
the killing of the coq, and the cogs. It is clear, 
then, that the changes in*the form of the passive 
participle must depend, not upon the numbers and 
genders of the nouns only, but partly upon the c<m- 
struction of the sentences ; that is to say, the man- 
ner in which, with regard to other words, the par- 
ticiple stands in the sentence. 

442. Let us now see, then, what rules we ean 
take for our guide here, beginning with those 
cases in which the passive participle is subject to 
the changes above mentioned. 
First. It is subject to change (generally speak- 
ing) when it has the verb etre Defore it. But, 
mind, this is only generally. It is, however, 
always, subject to change, when it is used 
merely as an adjective. I will take the verb 
proscrite for my illustration here, as far as it 
will suit Pro8crire is, you know, (see para-* 

fraph 201), conjugated like ecrire, which you 
nd conjugated in paragraph 216. The pas- 
sive participle is, you see, ecrit ; and» there- 
fore, the passive participle of proscrire is pros- 
28 
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crit. This, to make the plural masculine, 
changes to pr&crits; to make the singular 
feminine, it cnanges to proscrite; and, to make 
the plural feminme, it changes to proscriies. 
Now, then, observe, the passive participle is al- 
ways subject to change its form when it is 
used merely as an adjective ; as : 

un homme proscrit, a proscribed man. 

dew hommes proacrites, two proscribed men. 

une femme proscrite, a proscribed woman, 

deux femmes properties, two proscribed women. 

Now, observe, this Is invariably the case, when the 
participle is thus used plainly and clearly as an ad- 
jective. But, we ought to jnotice, that the Hre is 
understood in all these instances ; for, we mean, un 
homme qui a ete proscrit : a man who has 6een pro- 
scribed. The passive participle is, as I said before, 
generally subject to change when it comes after the 
verb etre. And, mind, the passive participle must 
always have either itre or avoir before it. For, 
though we use it sometimes without expressing etre, 
that verb is, in such cases, as we have just seen, 
always understood. Well, then, let us see, first, 
how the participle is used with itre, and then, how 
it is used with avoir. 
Second. The participle changes its form when k 
is used with tore, when the verb to which it 
belongs is a neuter verb) or when it is a pa*«s*# 
verb, whether reflected or not ; as : 

c fi est parti, he is gone away. 

Neuter J lb sont partw, they are gone away. 
Verb, J EUe est partie, she is gone away. 
Elle sont parties, they are gone away. 

i IS est proscrit, he \s proscribed. 

Passive J lis sont proscrits, they are proscribed. 
Verh. J Bile est proscrite, she is proscribed. 

* Elle sont proacritea, .they are proscribed. 

C II s* est coup6, he nas cut himsel£ { 

Reflected y lis se sont coupes, they have cut themselvea 
Verb. ) Elle & est coupee, she has cut herselt 

*• Elle se sontcoupees, they have cut themselves 

But, now, there are some seeming exceptions to 
this 5 and these you must very exactly attehd to. 
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If the verb itre 1 con have its place conveniently 
i supplied by avoir, which often happens in using thje 

j participles of reflected verbs, the participle does not 

i change its form ; as ; 

I Elle s'est coupe le bras, She has cut her arm. 

I Tou see, this may be expressed by avoir ; elle a 

i coupe son bras. But, the truth is, that here is action, 

and the action is done to the arm. The participle 
is not really passive. It has itre before it, but itre 
as you know, is used instead of avoir in conjugating 
the reflected verbs. The two participles alls and 
vena, wljen there js a pronoun in the objective case 
before itre and a verb alter the participle, do not 
change their form ; as : 

U hii est alle parler, he is gone to speak to him. 

tMcur sont alle parler, they are gone to speak to them. 

But, this is not the case, if the place of the pronoun 
in the objective case be changed ; for then the par- 
ticiple does change its form ; as : 

M est cMS lui parler, he is gone to speak to him. 
tfesont alles lui parler, they are gone to speak to diem. 

In the first of these cases {alle parler), the two 
words make in some sort, but one. Gone to speak 
to, But, in the latter case, there is a clear separa- 
tion. The verb itre is the only one that has any 
connection with alle. Speak to is a fresh verb, and 
it governs les in the objective case ; whereas in the 
former instance alle parler govern ltd and leur. 
But, besides, aUe and venu, there are some parti- 
ciples which do not, when followed by another verb, 
change their form, though they have itre before 
th«m; as: 

U Owe qu'il rf est propose do the book that he has proposed 
lire, to read. 

lea litres qu'il s'est, propose the books that he has proposed 
de lire, ' to read. 

Here is no change in the form of the participle ; 
and the reason is, that, in such cases as this, the 
participle is closely connected with the verb that 
follows. The proposing to read and the reading 
make but one affair y one act. 
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44S. Thhto. I now come to the use of the passive 
participle with avoir. * Generally the participle does 
not change its form, when it has any part of avoir 
before it Let us take avoir with proscrit and 
coupe. We cannot take it with parti ; for avoir is 
not used with neuter verbs. 

II a proscrit, he has proscribed. 

Ihont proscrit, they have proscribed. 

Elk a proscrit, she has proscribed. 

"Hies oat proscrit, they have proscribed. 

" a coupe, he has cut 

s ont coupe*, they nave cut 

Elle a coup€, she has cut 

Elles ont coup6, they have cut 

Here, you see, there are no changes in the form of 
the participle as there are when it is used with Stre. 
But this is not always the case : and now we are 
going to see how the participle is affected by the 
construction of the sentence, of which I spoke at the 
close of paragraph 441, and which you will now 
look at again. You saw in paragraph 441, the in- 
stances of poule and coa. Look at them again j and 
then we will take another example. 

U a preterit atuourd'hui les He has proscribed the women 
femmes qu'il a proacrUes to-day whom he proscribed 
Paiinee passee. last year. 

Here the person who proscribes is the same in both 
cases, the persons proscribed are the same in both 
cases, and yet, the participle does not change its 
form in one case, to express number and gender, 
and does change its form for that purpose in the 
other case. Now, the reason is this : in the first 
instance the participle has an active meaning, and 
in the second, a passive meaning. In both instan- 
ces we hare the compound time of the verb pro- 
scrire ; but, in the first, the object is to express . 
what the man kxts done; and, in the second, to ex- 
press what the women have had done to them. ' In 
the latter instance the meaning is passive ; it means 
that the women were proscribed, furent proscrites, 
last year. The participle, in this last instance, 
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characterises the women. It is intended, not so 
much to assert any thing about them as to say who 
or what they are. This is the reason of the change 
being made in the participle, in the one case, and 
not in the other ; and out of this reason has come 
this «rttfe, that, when a passive participle, coming 
after avoir, has, going before it, a noun or pronoun 
in the objective case, and governed in that case by 
moir and the participle; then the participle doe* 
change its form to express number and gender. 
Now, try the last example by this rule. 

II a proscrit let femmes aujourd'hui 

Here there is no noun, nor pronoun, in the objective 
case, going before a proscrit. The il is in the no- 
■riaative case. The u is the subject, and les/emmm 
are the object ; but, in 

qu*il a proscrites Pannee passee. 

we have qu? that is, qui (whom), which goes before 
the participle, and which is in the objective case, and 
governed in that case by avoir and the participle; 
and, therefore, the participle changes its form* 
Thus, you see, it depends, in many cases, on the 
place, which the participle occupies in the sentence, 
whether it be to change its form or not Monsieur 
Bestaut says, that, "when the participle ceases to 
have a passive signification, it ia indeclinable, that 
is, it does not change its form :» and, he says, that 
"it does cease to have the passive signification, 
when it forms, with avoir, the compound times of 
► any verb, whether active or neuter." This is, |n- 
deedjreqiiently the case, but is far from being always, 
or even generally, the case ; and I wonder how the 
observation found its way to the paper from so able 
a pen as that of Monsieur Restaut. Why, in, 
a qu'il a proscrites," the participle forms, with 
apair, the compound time of an active verb ; and 
yet the participle changes its form. But let us take 
an example from Monsieur Restaut himself. 

/fai regit lea lettres que voub m' avez Sorites au 
fujet tie V affaire que je voub avoie proposU: 
28* 
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etsprfe lee avoir JMesavec attentim, j^ai rtotumw, 
oomme vo«i, que ai je 1' avow entreprise, j'y euroia 
trouvS dee obstacles, que je n'avoif pas prarus. 

Here are eight participles, each of which, with oiw»r, 
terns a compound time of the verb ; and yet, three 
of them (recu, reconnu, trouvS) do not change their 
form. It is clear, then, that it is the place of the 
participle that is to be attended to here. The word 
lettres is a plural feminine, and, accordingly, it has 
Sorites, in the above sentence : 

lea lettres, que vous rfaves &rsfe*. 

But why not make the participle of recevoir agree 
also with IcUres ? Why not write, 

j'ai regues les lettres, 

a»d not recti ? Because, in the instance first here 
mentioned the que (which) which represents lettres, 
and which is in the objective case, governed by avez 
icrites, goes before the participle : and because, in 
the last instance, les lettres, which is in the objective 
and governed by ai reeu, conies after the participle. 
The same may be said of lues, and, indeed, of all 
other participles thus used. 

J'ai envoyi dix oiseauxa la ville, 
Lee dix oiseaux qm j' ai envoySs. 

Thus, then, it is the place of the participle that yon 
have principally to look to, in order to regulate your 
conduct in the use of it.— Now, there are only two 
exceptions to this rule. The first is, that, in the *m- 
personals with avoir the participle never changes 
its form ; as : 

Jo chaleur quf il a/bit, the hot yreather that has tieen. 
Je froid £tf> it afaU, the coM weather that has been. 

Here you see, chaleur is feminine mdfroid mascu- 
line ; and yet the participle does not change its 
form. The reason of this is ; that the U, in this it 
fait, does not represent any actor. There is no 
action ; there is nothing done to the heat or the 
eotd. If the fait had related to something done ID 
a thing, it would have been otherwise 5 as : 

to table qu' il ajfetfe, the table that he ha* made. 

# habit qu'ila^W^ the coat that he has mad* 
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The other exception is similar to that mentioned in 
the last paragraph ; namely, that, when the parti- 
ciple in followed fiy averb, which, together with the 
participle expresses but one idea, when the two are 
rather ime word than two ; as: the man that I hare 
aeenkiUcd; the woman that I have made ring; the 
coat that I have had made. When this is the case, 
though the pronoun, or noun, which Is in the ob- 
jective, come before the participle, the participle 
does not change its form ; as : ■ 



tea homines que j' ni entttutu parktr. 

Yon see, that hi all these cases, there is a verb 
coming after the participle, and expressing, together 
with the participle, hot one idea. If it were not for 
this reason, the participle would change its form ; as r 

l p habit que j'aij&ii 
lea hataiu que j' nifaitt- 

There is another exception ; but it seems rather 
matter of taste: good authors differ in opinion about 
it. I will, however, give an example or two relating 
to it. The French sometimes put the nominative 
ease after the verb; thus : le taureau qit' a vendu 
Jacques. The usual order of the words is, le tan- 
reau que Jacques a rendu. Now, these authors say, 
that when the nominative is placed, thus, after tht 
verb, the participle Is indeclinable; as: 

fe taureau qw' a (eiuftt Jacques, 

la vaohe qu' a vendu Jocquct, 
fee taureaui ou 1 a vendu Jacques. 

If die nominative had gone before the verb, the 
participle must have changed its form ; as ■ 

le taureau que Jacques a vendu, 
la vaolie que Jacques a vendve, 
Its Tube* qua Jwquea a venAtm ' 
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T%e Mine anthers insist, that, when there comes, 
next after the participle, a noun, in the objective 
case, or an adjective r dating to the noun or pro~ 
noun which has gone before, the participle ought 
not to change its form. Monsieur Rbstaut gives 
this example : Dieu les avoit crU innocents. The 
let (them) would require cries ; hut, those authors 
sjqt, that the adjective innocent, coming after the 
participle, and having relation to les, the participle 
ought not to change-its form. However, this ioejite 
to be a disputed point : we may adopt either the one 
manner or the other ; and I have mentioned this 
matter here only to enable you to account for what 
might otherwise appear strange to you. I here 
conclude my remarks on the passive participle. 
They are long ; but the matter is of uncommon im- 
portance. Every page of French print contains, in 
general, maayof these wor^s. When you are about 
to use one of them, you cannot, as in the case of 
the gander of noons, get your information from the 
Dictionary. You must have it, if you have it at all, 
from principles and rules. — I shall now give you an 
exercise relating to the Modes of Verbs, which, of 
course, include the Participles. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1. She is not rich enough to live without working. 
% He did that to provoke his brothers and sisters. 
$. They will be too wise to prevent the land from 

being cultivated. 
4. What does he deserve for having betrayed his 

country to its most deadly enemy 7 

8. Coming here has made the fortunes of thousands 

of adventurers. 
6. Putting up a house on that barren spot of land 
is very unwise. 

i, Study constantly if you be in good health. 
. Give to the poor rather than take from them. 

9. Little means as she may have, she makes a 

pretty good figure. 

10. It is for you to talk io them about an affair which 
belongs to you. 
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11. It is very proper for you to take effectual means 

to punish him. 

12. He is exceedingly addicted to the shameful vice 

of gaming. 

13. I am tired of living here and doing nothing. 

14. -Go and tell my bailiff to come to me as soon as 

he can. 

15. Go and inquire about our neighbour who was 

so ill the other day. 
10. They greatly rejoice at your victory over your 
enemies. 

17. By going to London you will gam a great deal. 

18. In minding your business you will make your- 

self and your parents happy. 
19. 1 wish with all my heart that you may do it 
20. 1 know nothing more fortunate than that. 

21. It is better for a country to be destroyed than * 

for it to be governed by wicked men. 

22. It was better for him to go on horse-back than to 

ride in a coach. # 

23. It is of great consequence that they should ex- 

plicitly declare themselves. 
24. 1 do not believe that the weather will be fine to- 
morrow. 

25. If the fine weather begin and continue for some 

time. 

26. He is the greatest rogue in the whole world. 

27. Coming to England has saved his life. 

28. Going to France^ in the summer time, is very 

pleasant. 
20. Mowing, or reaping, is hard work. 

30. It does not become you to be very nice about it. 

31. Whatever they may say about it, it is a bad affair. 
32. 1 know nothing more provoking than that. 

33. Few things are more dishonourable than lying. 

34. Drinking to excess soon makes a man despise!. 

35. Eating, drinking and sleeping are necessary. 
36. 1 am very sorry that your brother is not come. 

37. Why should he not come next week ? 

38, It seems that they set off very early in the 

morning. 
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10. Is it waUL known, that the town if taken ? 

40. It is well known, that the town is taken. 

41. It is. clear as day-light that the evil will come. 

42. Jt-js not quite clear that the evil will come. . 

43. It was evident, that he could not defend himsel£ 

44. It was not evident that he could not defend himself. 

45. It seems to me that you are in the wrong. 

46. It seems that he is in the wrong. 

47. It is not just, nor is it decent, that he should do that 

48. Do you believe that you will come next Saturday? 

49. Would to God that he were well. 

50. Were you to lose your fortune you ought to go. 

51. God grant that she may recover her health. 

52. You say that she will recover : God send it ! 
53. 1 hope she will not die. God forbid ! 

54. God forbid that I should do any such thing 

55. What ! should we pardon then). for that? 

56. What do you want me to do? 

57, 1 want you to rise early and to be industrious. 
58. 1 want a good saw. Do you think that I shall 

find one 1 
59. 1 think that you will not find one in this village. 

60. Ido not doubt you will find one in the town. 

61. They must be very industrious if they suppress 

him. 
62. 1 do not doubt of that, I confess. 
63. 1 doubt that he will do it. 
64. 1 doubt that he will not do it. 
65. 1 do not believe that she will come next week. 

66. His talking to them has done the mischief. 

67. Their babbling has made their master angry. 

68. The singing of birds is very delightful. 
69% What I like best in birds is their singing. 

70. Though he sell his land, he will not be rained. 

71. He was killed during last war. 

72. The tents have been taken by the enemy. 

73. The tents which the enemy has taken. 

74. What tents has he taken ? 

75. He has taken all the tents that -we had. 
TJft. I am surprised that you have done It 
77. They are writing in my room. 
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76. You have lost your money by n%fitfvl»g asked 
for it. ^4^ 

79. It is very indecent to behave in thisil 

80. My father is Becking for a large and flne^fi 

81. They are very angry that you have been able 

to do it 

83. They insist absolutely that she shall stay no 

longer. 
88. We were all very much surprised. 

84. There are four men planting trees. 

86. 1 see- the greyhounds running after the hare ? 

88. Bring us some good and hot coffee. 

87. Let us have a large and fat leg of mutton. 

88. 1 am far from saying, or from thinking, that 

she will die. 
80. There he is coming to ask you how you do. 

90. This is my whip : there is yours : and there fa 

theirs. 

91. Do you suppose that I will give you my honsr 

and furniture for nothing 1 
93. The corn was sold in the market 

93. The apples were sold to him. 

94. The oxen were sold last week. . 

98. The cows have been sold this week. 
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have t»Mt besides ; but that i«v as we have seen, an- 
swered by the U faut of the French. Let us take 
an example of this insufficiency. 

I shall come here to-morrow, jo viendrai ici demain. 
I wUl come here to-morrow, je viendrai ici demain. 

Thus, you see, there is only the one French word, 
vundrad, to answer to shall come, and will come; 
and, we all know how different these are in their 
meanings. When I say I shall come, I simply tell 
you of my intention; but, will come, expresses my 
resolution, or at least, a promise, or assurance, on 
my part Yet the French verb has no change to 
express this difference. Their verb docs for the 
simple telling or announcing ; but, to do justice to 
/ vnll, the French must have some other .word, or 
words, brought in ; such as, je vous promets or jt 
sow resolu. 

You •hall not have that card, vous n' aurez pas cette carte. 
You will not have that card, vous n' amrcx pas cette carte. 

The French verbs are the same, you see, in both 
< cases ; but, in the first phrase, I express my wUl 
and determination against your having the card ; 
and, in the second, I merely foretell or observe, 
that you will not have the card. See, now, how 
the proper translation of these two English phrases 
would stand, supposing me to be talking to you. 

You shall not I je ne veux pas que vous ayez cette carte — or 
have that card, ( je ne vous permeitrai pas d'avoir cette carte. 

You will not have that card, vous n'aurez pas cette carte. 

In the latter case I say, in this French phrase, 
simply, that you will not have the card ; but, in the 
other case, I say, my vnll is that you have not the 
card ; or, I will not permit you to have the card. 
So that, you clearly see that the changes in the form 
of the French verb are by no means sufficient to 
express that which is expressed in English by our 
little words. As long as the business of the verb is 
merely to announce or declare, the French changes 
answer the purpose pretty well ; but, wherever our 
little words or verbal signs; wherever there is vnll. 
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permission, power, or duty expressed by these signs ; 
there the changes in the form of the French verb 
fail of being sufficient for the purpose of answering 
fuHy and clearly to our verbs. 

445. But, the French have words, which (in great 
part at least) make up for this deficiency. These 
are three verbs which express, respectively, wiU, 
pojcer, and duty; and which, therefore, are em- 
ployed to answer (in most cases) to our will and 
would ; our may, can, could, ana might ; and our 
should and ought, I say in great part, in most 
cases f because, there is no complete rule as to the 
natter. You will observe (and, indeed, you must 
already have observed in the conjugations), that 
vouloir, pouvoir, and devoir, are verbs complete in 
all their parts. In short, you know them perfectly 
well in all their numbers, persons, times, and modes ; 
and you can, I hope, write down the conjugations 
of them without looking even at your card of verbs. 
Y»u will, however, mind, now, that vouloir means 
to will, to be witting, to desire, to wish, to be deter- 
mined, to be resolved, and when in the negative, it ex- 
presses objection and opposition. You will mind 
also, that pouvoir means, to be able, to have power, 
to have liberty or permission, to do or to be. Mind, 
moreover, devoir, though it means to owe, means 
also to have the duty of doing or of being. Now, 
then, mind, that, in general, these signs of ours 
are answered by some part or these French verbs, 
as placed in the following table: 

^^byeomepartofjvoi*to*. 



may, j 

2k (by -apa* of | 

misrht i 



pouvoir. 
might, 1 

ahalL 1 80metimefl hy the change in the verb, and sometimes 
> by iome wor d expressing okUgabim or perm*— ton. 

After all, however, you must bear in mind, that H to 
not always that any of these signs aro thus turned 

20 
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into French. Stat, yon will soon learn (after alL 
that ' yon have learned) to make use of these in** 
portant French words properly. 

446. We will begin with vouloir. When we 
make use of our signs, will, would, the French em- 
ptoy the infinitive of their verb ; and they employ 
some part of vouloir to answer to our will, or would; 
as: 

I will kill, je veux tuer. 

I would kill, je voulois tuer. 

you will kilL vous voulez tuer. 

they will kill, ils veulent tuer. 

This is always the manner of turning these signs 
into French. Our will applies to both present and 
future. I suppose it here to apply to the present, 
where it expresses will or resolution, and must be 
translated by vouloir. When it simply intimates, 
or foretells, the changes in the French verb are suf- 
ficient; as: 

you will kill, vous tuerez. 

he will kill, il tuera. 

The French, you see, take our principal verb 5 they 
translate it ; they put it in the infinitive ; they then 
put before it a part of the verb vouloir, to answer 
to our will or would. Thus, in this sentence : 

I will write in spite of him, Je veux ecrire malgre' lui. 

Ypu see, they take our write (not our to write), and 
put ecrire in place of it ; and then they put a patt 
of their verb vouloir, according to mode, number 
and person. If, instead of wiU, or would, we use 
any part of to wish, to desire, to be willing, or the 
like, the French take this verb, and translate it by 
some part of vouloir; as : 

I wiah him to write to me, je veux qu' il m'ecrive* 
I desire him to write, je veux qu'il ecrive. 

We may also say, je souhaite qu' il m> ecrive, je 
desire qu> il ecrive: but custom and idiom lean 
strongly towards vouloir. I should observe before 
I quit this verb, that, when we use the verb to be 
wOting, or any exj>*efswm of.th*43ame, otaeariy 
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the same, meaning, the French, in rendering the 
phrase, put Men before vouloir; as: 

I am willing for him to "write, — or } 

I consent to his writing,— or V jo veutx tia* qu'il eerive. 

I like for him to write. j 

When we use the verb to have with will or would, 
the French use vouloir without noticing our to 
have; as : 

we will have him go, nous voulons qu» il aille. 

you would have it so, vous le vouliez ainsi. 

they will always have it their ils le veulent toujours a leur 

own way, " manure. 

I will have it so, je le veux ainsi. 

When we make use of the verb want to express wish- 
ing or desiring, the French render it by vouloir, 
and, in this way vouloir, is in very common jise ; as : 

what do you want 1 que voulez-vous ? 

I want some bread and some je veux du pain et du Tin, sHl 

wine, if you please. vous plait 

I want to see fine weather. je voudrois voir du beau terns, 

she does not know what she elle ne saii ce quelle veut 

wants. 

Very numerous are the uses of the verb vouloir: 
but what has been here said respecting it, will, I 
trust, be sufficient. 

447. PoovoiR. This word, besides being a verb, 
is a noun, meaning power. As a verb, its meaning 
has just been described in paragraph 445. The 
verb pouvoir means, then, in general, to be able. 
Our may, might, can, and could, are all translated 
into French by pouvoir. Great care is necessaijr, 
in foreigners, to distinguish when one of these is to 
be used, in English, and when the other ; but there 
is no difficulty in turning them into French, seeing 
that they are all rendered into that language by one 
and the same verb. And, as to the circumstances 
of time and mode and person,' the French verb 
changes its form as in other cases. It is, in fact, 
the conjugation of pouvoir, with another verb: pou 
voir, like vouloir, being used, fn this mm, instead a* 
one signs; examples: - 
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yarn ssay cone aext week, vow pouvez veair la semame 

proehaine. 
he may go away when he will, il peut e'en aller quand il vou* 

dra. 
they can read and write very ils peuvent lire et ecrire fort 

well, bien. 

we could not come yesterday, nous ne pumes venir hier. 
they might be rieh if tney ils pourroient etre riches s*ils 

would) le vouloient 

if he can come I shall be glad s*il peut venir j'en sferai bien 

of it, aise. 

Thus, then, it is merely conjugating the verb pou- 
voir, as in the case of jxndoir, and putting the 
French principal verb in the infinitive. This verb, 
like vouloir, is in constant use, as, indeed, it must, 
from the nature of its functions, necessarily be. It 
is often employed to express capability, possibility, 
and the like, and in many other cases which have 
nothing to do with can, could, may, and might ; or, 
at least, where they are not employed in English ; 



that is not possible, cela ne se peut 

, he was quite done for, il n'en pouvoit plus. 

that is possible, cela est possible, or, cela se peut 

These are odd expressions. Such they appear to 
us : but, they are correct, and they are lively and 
smooth. However, they forcibly characterize this 
verb pouvoir. Again : .- 

can he come? peut-il venir? 

may he ride your horse ? peut-i) monter votre cheval ? 
could he ride your horse ? pou voit-il monter votre cheval ? 
could he not nde my horse 1 ne pouvoit il pas monter mon 

cheval 1 

Mind, in some cases savoir is employed synony- 
mously with pouvoir. In this sense savoir means 
to know Tunc; and, if you observe, to know how 
to do a thing is, in English, nearly the same thing 
as to be able to -do it; as: 

I know how to make books,— or je sais fairs des livrea 
I am able to make books, je peux faire des livrea 

But, it is pouvoir that you are to look to for the 
answering to our signs may, might, can, and «mW. 
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When an Englteh phrase, having either of these 
words in it, is to be put into French, look to pou- 
▼om. 

448. We now come to Devoir, which answers to 
ear should and ought ; or, at least, to should gene- 
rally, and to ought always. Devoir means to owj 
and our ought is, doubtless, a part of our verb to 
0we; for, what is, I ought to go, but I owe to go ? 
The origin of should is less evident ; but, the main 
diffiwence in the two is, that ought takes the to after 
it before a verb, and that should does not. Thi» 
abuts out should from being used before infinitives* 
and ought from being used before the other parti 
of the verb. But, in the eye of the French lan- 
guage they appear to be of equal merit and power j 
ror devoir* answers to both $ as : 

You ought to be obedient to your master, ) reus dcvriaz tltfit 
You should be obedient to your master, y a voire mitre. 

There is, however, this difference in these two Eng- 
lish verbal signs ; *hat ought always implies &uty % 
while should does not always do this. And, which 
is the material point for us, ought must always 
have devoir to answer to it, while should may oe 
rendered by a change in the form of the French 
verb 5 as; , ' 

if he should travel in Spain, tfil voyageoU en Sspagne. 
if he ought to travel m Spain, ef il devou voyager en Espagne. 

Devoir is made use of sometimes for most. It is in 
oases where most does not imply any command or 
necessity ; as : you must be very hungry ; you»de- 
vez avoir grand faira. You may say, in French, il 
faut que vous ayez grand faim. One may be as 
good as the other ; but, observe this phrase ; il doit 
se marier demain. You cannot say, as a transla- 
tion to this, he must be married to-morrow. Nei- 
ther will should or ought do. The real English of 
it is : he is to be married to-morrow. You see that 
these verbs are of great importance. They answer 
to whole English phrases in many instances. Tb®T 
are of more consequence than hundreds of other 
29* 
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varba. They «r» amoagst the pivots, on which the 
French language tarns,' To this knowledge that I 
have of their importance you have to ascribe this 
wesent Letter, which, when J have added a short 
Rxerciktf to it, will, I trust, leave you with very little 
to do in the learning of the French language. 



EXERCI 

1. How wffl I aye you the i 

venteenthExereise. 
ft. Shall it be a long one, or a 

short one ? 
t. If I should find tout son, I 

will send him home. 
4. He would soon make a for- 
tune, if he might work.the 

mines, 
f. Would you soon make a 

fortune if you might soon 

work them? 
a. I cannot ride that wicked 

horse without breaking 

my neck. 
7. You and he might take that 

liberty, but she might not 
$. She ought not to do it at 

any rate. 
f. You should give him that 

form. 

10. If he could give it to them 

he would do it 

11. He will go from this place, 

and his brother shall go. 

12. We shall sell our corn and 

wine and they shall sell 
theirs. 

13. They shall have all that I 

ought not to keep. 
14. 1 am very willing to let you 
stay here. 

15. But I am unable to give you 

victuals and drink. 

16. Can that be? What can he 

want with me 1 

17. What do they want with us? 

18. Is it possible that they want 

our money ? 

19. Can there be such wicked 

people ia the world ? 

20. Did jhey wish to see the 

town on fire? 
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21. Wilt you have some kidney 

beans, or some peas. 
2*. I do not want aav of either. 

23. What do you wish to fee**, 

then? 

24. Shall she have some flow* 

era? 
26. Does she desire to have any 
of those that I sowed? 

26. Would to God that they 

would get up early. 

27. God forbid that I should 

have a parcel of sluggards 
ia my house! 

28. Though it were to coat me 

my life. 

29. Might he not have asked her 

what she meant ? 

30. He might have done it, but 

she might have refused to 
answer. 

31. Ought you not to compel 

him to answer ? 

32. Is there a road to be found 

equal to that ? 

33. Are there not a great many 

questions here ? 

34. Can you find more in a si- 

milar space, in any book? 

35. Can they be angry with me? 

36. Will there be eggs for sap- 

per? 

37. My eyes will be dim. 

38. Shall I make a knot in the 

string? 

39. His heart would ache, if he 

were to lose his cause. 

40. There ought to be 400 leaves 

in the book. 

41. You shall gamer some 

flowers. 

42. They will be in mourning 

next week. 
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40. His eye will be cuved soon. 
44. 1 wish they would come 

without delay. 
46. He might go, if he would. 

46. They may come whenever 

they please. 

47. He was to have gone off for 

Paris last week. 



48. You shall tell them what 

you think of it. 

49. It may happen that they 

will go. 

50. It may happen that they 

cannot write. . 

51. Can she come? May be so. 

52. Tou ought not to take it 
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syntax of adverbs. 

My dear Richakd, 

449. In paragraph 37, I explained to yoa the 
nature of Adverbs: and. in paragraph 142 to 151 
inclusive. I gave you rules for the forming' of th# 
words of this part of speech. You will now read 
all those paragraphs over again, and pay strict at- 
tention to what you find in them. 

450. I have, in this place, only to make a remark or 
two as to theplacing of the adverb in sentences. The 
place qf the French adverb is, in many cases, the same 
as that of our adverb ; but not in all cases. It general- 
ly comes after a verb and before an adjective ; as 



Us trayaillent bien y 
Le vin est frfo-bon, 



they work well 

the wine is very good. 



451. When the French verb is in tfce infinitive, 
the adverb is sometimes put before it, when it is not 
put before it in English; as: pour Men faire; in 
order to do well. But, this is very rarely the case. 

452. When adverbs are compound; that is to say 
consist of more than one word, (as was before folly 
explained), they follow the verb invariably. There 
if. and there can be, no difficulty attending the use 
oi this part of speech. The only difference, worth 
notice, in the two languages, with respect to the 
using of the adverb, is this : the French hardly ever 
put the adverb before the verb, and we often do it ; as : 
j' &cri& souvent ; and not, as we say, je souvent bcti*. 

EXERCISE XV1IL 

I. They, at this moment, do not know it. 
9L They do not now go on horse-back. 
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& It is the fashion now-a-4eys'to go on foot 

4. I will do it directly. 

5. She came yesterday and also the day before 
4» Formerly there were trees in that field. 

7. They told me of it before. 

S. Yon must come hither to-morrow. 

9. I beg you to write to me very soon. 

10. I often eat cherries and apples. 

11. They will very soon finish their work. 

12. We shall write to-morrow or next day. 

13. He will go shortly to see his father. 

14. The affair will be ended next week. 

15. Where have they been this long while t 

16. Give them some food from time to time. 

17. Whence come all these people ? 
IS. What do they all come nither for? 

19. What induces them to come this way ? 

20. It is easier for them to go that way. 

21. They set out thence every day at one o'clock. 

22. When you go up-stairs, stay there. 

23. He is to be found nowhere. • 

24. There is too much water in your wine. 

25. Perhaps you will see him by-and-bye. 

26. They said jt in jest, but it is too true. 

27. They are constantly writing and reading. 

28. She was taken away by force. 

29. That is extremely wicked on their part 
80. You speak at random. 

31. How often have you been there ? 

32. How far is it to the wheat-field? 
39. I very well know what you mean. 



LETTER XXVX 

SYNTAX OF PBSPOerilOKS. 



My dear Richabd, 

453. It is almost mere matter of form to make 
separate divisions relative to the Syntax of these in- 
declinable parts of speech. The words belonging to 
them are nothing of themselves; the/ came* bt 
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used without nouns, pronouns, and verbs ^ arid 
therefore, in treating of the Syntax of these; I hare, 
in fact, treated of that of Prepositions. 

464. Go back, 'however,, to paragraph 38; and 
also to the whole of Letter XL, including pent- 
graphs from 152 to 161. Pay attention to what 
you there find; and, there is little to add here. 
The business of Syntax is, first, to teach us how to 
make our words agree with each other in sentences. 
There can be no disagreement in the case of prepo- 
sitions; for they never change their form. Then, 
as to government, prepositions, when put before 
nouns and pronouns, cause them to be in the objec- 
tive case. But, this has been most amply explained 
in the letters relating to nouns and pronouns. As to 
the 'placing of the prepositions in the sentence, there 
is no difference worthy of notice in the two lan- 
guages. We say, in the house, for the horse, to the 
town, against the door, upon the floor; and the 
French say dans la maison, pour le cheval, a la ville, 
contre la porte ? sur le plancher. There are certain 
French prepositions, which, in different cases, must 
he rendered in English in a different manner, ft is 
nearly the same with regard to our prepositions, 
when rendered in French. I hare before noticed, 
that while we say, think o/a thing, the French say, 
think to a thing. But, to notice aU the instances of 
difference between the two languages would require 
a book ten times as large as the French and English 
Dictionary in quarto. It would, besides, be to load 
the memory in vain ; seeing that all the difficulties 
arising from this cause are speedily removed sy 
practice. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

1. Hare you thought of the affair that I spoke to 

you of? 

2. Yes ; but I do not know what to do about it 
& Whose book is that? It is John's or his sister 5 *. 

4. The house must be built by next Christmas. 

5. They fought with bayonets and swords. 

6. You enjoy your riches. 



i 
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7. They live near to your country-house. 

& You ought to obey your master. 
I give these few instances merely to warn you 
against literal translation. You will see, that the 
French say, near of your house ; and obey to your 
waster; and enjoy of your riches. But, a short 
time will give you a complete knowledge of all 
(base matters. 



LETTER XXVII. 

syntax of conjunctions. 

My dear Richard, 

455. The remarks made in paragraph 453 
apply in tfiis case also. Every thing relative to con- 
junctions has been taught in the Etymology of Con- 
junctions^ ;imd in the Syntax of the other parts of 
speech, especially that of Verbs. You must go 
back, however, to paragraph 39, and to the whole of 
Letter XII, consisting of paragraphs from 162 to 167 
inclusive. Those parts contain a full account of 
this part of speech. Conjunctions have a govern- 
ment of modes of verbs ; but this matter is, yon 
know, most amply explained in the Syntax of Verbs, 
particularly in paragraphs from 414 to 422. All 
that I shall, therefore, add, upon this subject is, a 
short exercise, consisting oi phrases, which must, in 
French, have a turn very different from that which 
they have in English. 

EXERCISE XX* % 
1. Whether you do it ; or not I shall come. 
8. A mat building either of brick or of stone* 

3. Either from love or from fear, he praised them 

4. If they should die, what will become of us? 

M. If they should consent to it, what will yon say? 

6. When you write, let me know it 

7. When they come, they will remain a long white. 
& If yon wish to go, and will come hare in goad 

time. 
0. If they desire to have it, and will pay for it. 
10. Even if he were to give his whole fortune. 
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LETTER XXVHI. 



TBAN8MLT10V OF THE EXEROIBBfl. 
My DEAR RiCHARB, 

456. The Translation of the Exercises is gives, 
in order thatyou, when you have finished your trans- 
lation of an Exercise, may refer to this Translation, in 
•rder to see whether you have done your work cor- 
rectly \ But, mind, it would be mere childishness to be 
looking at this translation, until you have finished 
an Exercise. When you have finished an Exercise, 
and consulted with your Grammar as to every phrase 
in it : then make a fair copy of it: look at it atten- 
tively over and over again ; and, when you have made 
it what you look upon as complete : when you have 
put all the points ; all the accents ; every thing ; then, 
turn to ibis translation, and compare your transla- 
tion with it, phrase by phrase. 



EXERCISE I. 

1* Cm* livres, cinq schelins. 

2. Des plumes • 6 s. le cent 

3. Pes canards ft as sous la 

pidte. 

4. Avez-vous eaftendu parler 

de rien de semblablei 

5. Si tin tel vient 



& Mitle soldats se sent mis|23. 
en marehe. 

7. Gent sont de retour. 

8. Je rfai pas vu d*enfant n 

■age. 

9. Ob voit rarement ub homme 

si meohanfc 
Id Un jardin avec un mur d'un 
c6t€. 

11. Un bon poSte, mais pas un 

Boileau. 

12. II est m&lecin, et son fre*re 29. 

est prooureur. 30. 

13. H est riche, chose qu'il 31. 

aime. 32. 



14. 

IB. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

2a 



II est arrive* rarement une 

chose semblable. 
Quel iardin ! 
Quel bruit ! 
Quelle belle fleur ! 
La jolie fille qu' Emma ! 
Que son pdre est riche ! 
Que l'argent a de channes ! 
Quel en horrible ! 
Quel sot de gareon. 
Un homme qui a plus d'un 

de*faut. 
Une table qui a un pied de 

casse. 
La barbe d'un juif. Un 

oheval de Barbaric 
Donnez-m'en une phrase 

pour ezemple. 
Une poule avec un poussin. 
Une voiture attelee d'un 

cheval. 
Un voile et une voile. 
Une caisse de livres. 
Un livre et une fleur. 
Un jardinier et un laqaais. 



36. 



1. 

Z 

% 
4. 

*. 

0. 
7. 

a 

9. 
10. 

11. 
11 

13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 



18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 

31. 



Cent (Pentre eux. 
Une beure et demie. 
Une demi-heure. 

EXEBOISE IL 



PA- 



L'Amlrique, l'Asie, 
friaue, et l'Europe. 

La Prusse fa.it partie de 
PAllemagne. 

Venise, Valence, Grenade. 

II vient de la Rochelle. 

U demeure au Havre de 
Grace. 

II est parti pour la CaXenne. 

Je demeure en Angleterre. 

Vous venez du Portugal. 

Us resident a la Martinique. 

Elle va en Italie. 

La Tamise. 

Le Rhin. 

La SeVerne,-la Seine. 

L'ivrognerie eet detestable. 

Le meurtre merite la mort. 

La paresse conduit a la 
pauvretg. 

De la maroe a la surface, 
ensuite de la terre glaise, 
et puis de la craie. 

L*orge est chdre cette annee. 

Le§ chevaux mangent de 
l'herbe et du foin. 

Le cheval est un animal 
utile. 

Lesoiseaux volent ; les fau- 
cons volent. 

Les faucons tuent les autres 
oiseaux. 

II vient de la Chine, 

Le vin de Bourgogne. v 

Le drap d' Angleterre. 

Les chevaux .de Flandres. 

Les vaches de Normandie. 

lies arbres viennent bien 
les 6tes favorable*. 

L'lte* est passe*. 

Je vois aue les arbres vien- 
nent bien. 

Le Capitaine White est 
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32. Les oiseaux chantent daas 

le printemps. 

33. Comment vous portez- vous, 

M. le Capitaine 1 
St. Les poires sont muxes en 
autonfne. 

35. Le Docteur Johnson crai- 

gnoit la mort. 

36. La reine Elizabeth et le 

Pape Sixte. 

37. Les grolles mangent dubl& 

38. Les garcons tuent les 

grolles. 

39. Les garcons tuent les 

grolles. 

40. Les philosophes ne s*aecor- 

dent pas. 

41. H est a la campagne. 

42. Elle &oit en ville. 

43. Dieu, le ciel, et l'enfer. 

44. Les jardins ont un aspect 

riant au printemps. 
46. Les fleurs se fanent en &£. 

46. Ellesmeurenten automne. 

47. L'amour faisoit le sujet de 

la lettre. 

48. Les pommes sont un bon 

fruit. 

49. Les pommes ne sont pas 

chores cette annee. 

50. lies regards tuent les poules. 

51. Du pain, de la viande, de 

la tarine, du beurre. 

52. La terre, Pair, le feu et 

l'eau ; tout s'allie. 

53. L'air estfroidaujouxtPhui 

54. L'hiver approche. 

65. II plut beaucoup bier. 
56. L'avome est trds-ehdre. 
57- Le fromage est tret-rare. 

58. Je prgftre le noir au bleu. 

59. II aime la chasse. 

60. L'exercise est bon poor 

l'homme. 

61. II se tua a force de botre. 

62. Les hommes prudene 6vi- 

tent les querelles. 

63. Les oiseaux chantent tan- 

dis que les 
ronflent. 
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la 



«6. 
60. 

«7. 

ea 



72. 
73. 

74. 



64. L'homme, venez ici! 

ferame, allez par-la! 
Du bois, de Peau et dn feu. 
La lumielre et Pobscurite*, 

la chaleur et le froid. 
Les articles forment une 

partie du discours. 
II a dea bras. 
II a des cheveuX noire. 

70. Les Hollandois font le 

commerce. 

71. Les Americains partasent 
les lacs avec les Anglois. 

Us vont ou Canada. 

La nouvelle Ecosse est un 

•pays froid. 
Le mai's vient bien en 

France. 

75. Le tabac est une production 

de la Virginie. 

76. Le coton vient de la Geor- 

gia 

77. De laFloride et du Bresil. 

78. Les Peruviens ont de l'or 

en abondance. 

79. Les Mexicaine ont de Par- 

gent en grand quantity. 



EXERCISE m. 

1. H a du foin a vendre. 

2. II a du foin dans sa char- 

rette. 

3. Le foin est abondant 

4. Le foin est cher cette annee. 

5. Elle porte de la soie. 

6. La soie qu' elle porte est 

belle. 
7^ La soie est trds-legdre. 

8. A-t-il des chevauxl 

9. Oui, il en a quelques-uns. 

10. II a des chiena. 

11. Ont-ils des oiseauxl 

12. Les chiena aboyent 

13. J^ entends du bruit 

14. Contends beaucoup de 

bruit 

15. 11 7 a du <ta$er. 



de 



16. H y en a sfx de blanct et 
deux de noire. 

17. Cinq de tues et mi dl 

blesse. 

18. Ila ont de bonne viande. 

19. Ene a de beaux yeux. 

20. Lea moutons mangent 

Pherbe. 

21. J' ai des moutons., 

22. Les moutons que j'ai 

dus. 

23. Yous aviez du fromage. 

24. Elle aura beaucoup de 

pain. 

25. Une quantite* de terre. 

26. Donnez-nous encore de 

Pargent. 

27. Rien de bien rare. 

28. Tantdelivres. 

29. Port peu de sagesse. 

30. Combien de fenetrea. 

31. Combien de terre. 

32. Beaucoup de chagrin. 

33. Beaucoup de plasir. 

34. Beaucoup de patience. 

35. Beaucoup de peine. 

36. Quel vin souhaitez-vous? 

37. Donnez-moi du rouge. 

38. De bien honnfctes gens. 

39. H y a maintenant beaucoup 

de choux. 

40. Des oignons et du persil 

dans Te jardin. 

41. Le pommier est une guir- 

lande lorsqu'il est en fleur. 

42. Les cerisiers sont aussi 

trdsbeaux. 

43. Ce poirier est bien charge" 

de fruit 

44. Les poires sont a bon 

marche" cette annee-ci. 

45. Les touffes de framboisiers 

n'ont rien de remarquable. 

46. Mais leur fruit est excel- 

lent 

47. Quelle* belles fraises ! 

48. Les epinards et les hari- 

cots. , M 

49. Le marche" abonde en* J*- 
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50. Ub teapi humid* est boo 

pource terrain. 
II. Tout le foin eat gat& 

52. Le foin sera eher Pannee 

prochaine. 

53. Les haricots font tr£t- 

abondans. 

54. Les laitues sont bonnes en 

salade. 

55. L'huile, le vinaigre,le poi- 

vre, le sel et la moutarde 
sont des choses fort utiles. 

56. L'huile d' olive est bien 

meilleure que celle de 
pavot. 

57. La premiere se nut en 

France et en Italie. 
58l La seconde se nut en Alle- 
magne. 

59. Le mont de sable est trds- 

haut 

60. Les pierres ne font point 

de mal a la terre. 

61. Le fourrage est a bon 

marched 

62. Une grande quantity de 

terre. 

63. Les alouettes restent dans 

les champs. 

64. Du poisson, de la viande, 

de la volaille, du grain, 
de la ferine. 
66. Nous avons du poisson. 

66. Les abeilles n' aimentpas 

lesgufepes. 

67. Le miel est trds-utile dans 

unefamiUe. 



EXERCISE IV. 

1. La maison est grande. 

2. Une main et un pied. 

3. Deux maisons et trots 

champs. 

4. Quatre fils, cinq fillea. 

5. Six enfans, sept amis. 

6. Un icheval, une vache, un 

cochon. 
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7. Huitchevaux,neuf Taches, 

dix cocoons. 

8. Qnze noix, une noix. 

9. Un enfant, douze enfans. 

10. Un engagement. 

11. Treize engagemena. 

12. Quatorze choux. 

13. Un fort beau chou. 

14. Un chapeau noir. 

15. Beaucoup de richesses. 

16. Quinze cnapeaux. 

17. Seize hibous. 

18. Dix-sept clous. 

19. Un trea-CTand mal 

20. Ungrananombrjedemaux. 

21. L'ceil du cheval. 

22. Mesyeux sont foibles. 

23. L'eau est claire. 

24. Leaeaux de Bath. 

25. Dix-huit paniercy 

26. Dix-neuf oonnets de tmhL 

27. Vingt portes de jardin. 

28. Vingt-et-un poissons de 

rividre. 

29. La t£te du louf), 

30. Les griffes du chat. 

31. Le palais du roi. 

32. Trente chandeliers d'or. 

33. Quarante assiettes d'&ain. 

34. Cinquante cuilliers cPar- 

gent 

35. Soixante souliers de cuir. 

36. Soixante-dixhuttesdsboie. 

37. Quatre-vingt pelles-a-feu. 

38. Quatre-vingt-aixagneaux, 

39. Un agneau et un moulos. 

40. Cent bceufs. 

41. Mille oiseaux. 

42. Un oiseau et un renard 

43. Dieu est tout-puissant 

44. Les dieux des Grecs. 

45. Un lieu solitaire. 

46. Des lieux solitaires. 

47. II a un emploi. 

48. A la poste aux lettrea. 

49. Une uvre de pain. 

50. Un livre pour vous. 

51. Le page au roi. 

52. Une page d'un Uvre. 

53. A sa maisan. , 
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M» De lame. 

55. Auehamp. 

f$. Aux pares. 

57. AprSs k.carreMe. 

59. Cnapitre premier. 

59. Livre deuxi£me. 

§8. Un traits de Grammaire. 

61. Entrez, Monsieur. 

iS. Priezce monsieur d'entrer. 

83. J'appercois qoelquss mes- 
sieurs. 

64. Monsieur, j'ai tu fee mes- 
sieurs. 

45. Entrez, Messieurs. 

66. Messieurs, j'ai parll a ces 
messieurs, 

17. Autant de beaux jardina. 

68. Devant le trGne. 

69. Hormia le domestique. 

70. Au milieu desbuissons. 

71. Dans lea nids d'oiseaux. 

72. Depuis Mardi dernier. 

73. Vers Londres. 

74. Lea dames 8*en vont. 

75. Les Lords restent kn. 

76. Allez, monsieur Pimpu- 

dent. 

77. De l'eau de rividre pour 

raire de la bidre. 
76. Madame, j'ai vu la dame. 
19. Mesdames, je m'en vais. 

80. Allez ehez Monsieur White. 
W. Les propri&es de Guil- 

laume, de Jean, et de 
Richard. 

82. A qui est cetto plume 7 

83. La position de ce pays. 

84. La situation du gouverneur. 

85. La laine des moutons est 

bonne ft mire du drap. 

86. lis parlent de la maison de 

la dame. 
8f . Madame White est morte. 
88. Joseph, Pierre, et quelques 

amis 

81. Unecuiltierd'argentpleine 

de vin. 
80. Un pot plein de bidre. 
91. O* sender a cent pteds de 

long. 



98. La mort de sa mere. % 

93. Le manage de son file. 

94. La bstme fortune <fc MB 

frdre. 
85. 11 a fait le eommeroe dm 

cuirre. 
9& LesTokuresetleschevawc 

eoutent de l'argent. 

97. Le chftne est un Del arbr*. 

98. Letpjanohes de chtoe du- 

rent long-temps. 

99. Dea ormes dans les haiea 



EXERCISE V. 

1. Vou» et moi^nous aliens 

souper. 

2. Voue, votre scour, et moi, 

nous aurons de l'argent 

3. Nous sommes fort heureux 

dans ce pays, elle et moi. 

4. lis me frappent aussi bien 

que lui. 

5. Us m'aiment aussi bien 

qu'elle. 

6. Puiasiez-vousdevenirrichc! 

7. Si vous m'abandonniez 

pour toujour* 

8. OKii repartitril Non, tfhvil. 

9. Je les vois tous les jours, 

luiet sonpdre. 

10. II leur donne toujour* 

quelque chose a manger. 

11. Us dinent trds-souTsnt en- 

semble. 

12. Faites cela, je vous prie, a 

ma consideration. 

13. Le cheval est a moi, et la 

▼ache eat a elle. 

14. Donnez-moiunpeudeTOtte 

bois. 

15. II leur rapporte tout es qae- 

ie hu du. 

16. Elle ntovoit oueune affec- 

tion pour eux. 

17. Les champs lew apper- 
. tiennent 



Ifc Osst a hn sjtfik park* 

toujour* 
1st lis Jes a t tendant ici au- 

jourcPhui. 
jtt. Doanez-hnouefyitchosea 

manger et a boire. 
2L Je vous enverrai dee ffeues, 

eUessonttres-belles. 

22. Ilsouellesnousentenvoye' 

du fruit, aujour/Miui. 

23. I1b nous volent et nous in- 

sultent 

24. II 6crit au secretaire, et hii 

envoie des messages. 

25. Us sont plus riches que 

msi et oue sai aussi. 

26. Envoyez-leurunmesaager. 

27. Arpetez4e, lies-la, et en- 

voyez-le en prison. 
2s\ Nouimangeonsdelaviande 

et nous buvons de feau. 
29. Us tfadresaent souvent a 

nous pour du viu. 
90. Jelui ai donne* de Por pour 

vous. 
31. Touslesvttesallerchezelle. 



EXERCISE VI. 

1. Ma main, mes plumes, men 

Eipicr, moo enere et mes 
vres. 

2. Vos plumes ne sont pas 
- aussi bonnes oue les 



3. Emportez les chaises de ma 

caambre, et mettez-les 
dans la sienne. 

4. Itanez-en des leurs, et met- 

teazle dans la mienne. 
a, Prenee-en des miennes, et 
portez-lesdans les siennes. 
& Leurs bo3ufs sont plus 

beaux que les vOtres. 
7. Mettezmesbonifs dans leur 

champ. 
& Ses souliers sont meilleurs 

que lessiena 
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9. Nos habits sot* bleu*, mast 
les leurs sont rouges. 

10. Notre champ, tatfpffciris; 

leurs moutons. 

11. Vos arbres sont biea 

plantes. 

12. La table est mauvaise; ass 

pieds sont foibles. 

13. Elle est d'uoe vilame 

couteurj le bois en est 
pourri. 
14 Voila votre carrosse: voisi 
le mien. 

15. Mon frere, je veus prie 4s 

venir chez moi. 

16. Adieu, M. le Capitaine. 

Je suis bien aise de voue 
voir, mon voisin. 

17. Ces oiseaux sont a vous, et 

ceux-la sont a moi. 

18. Ton pere, ta mSre et lev 

{reree sont morts. 

19. See fr&res et ses so3urs sont 

tons partis. 

20. Leurs domestiques viea- 

nent ici. 

21. Mon pdre, avez-vous son 

manteau? 

22. Approchez-vous, ma scour, 

l'ai besoin de vous parlsr. 

23. Non, mon ami, je ne puis 

vous secourir. 

24. Prenez vos moutons, «t 

mettez-les avec les miens. 

25. Separez vos poules des 

miennea, 

26. Sa maisoii; sa maison $ 

notre maison ; leur mai- 
son; votre maison. 

27. Sa main, son bras, nos 

doigts, leurs jambes, mss 
pieds. 

28. Sa robe, son bonnet, salete, 

soncou, ses dents. 

29. Mettez votre foin avec Is 

mien : separez le vOtreea 
mien. 

30. U ne £ar)e pas de vote 

beauty mats de la 
enne. 
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31. H ne parle pat des siens, 

maia des notres. 
St. Oevaisseauteurappartient. 



KXERdSE VII. 

1. Lea personnesqui demeu- 

roient dans cette rue. 

2. Le menuisier qui fit ma 
table. 

3. La vaehe qui pok dans ma 

prairie. 

4. Les moutons qui sent but 

les collines. 
6. L'homrae dont je prise IV 

miti6. 
6. Le cheval qui conduit leur 

voiture. 
T. Le Me* que vous avez vein 

du au march€. 

8. Le ble* qui crott dans vot 

champa. 

9. Aimez ceux dont vous re- 

cevez des bienfaits. 

IP. Lemarchandauquelildoit 
tant cPargent. 

U. La compagnie qu*il a re- 
cue ce bout. 

12. Isoiseau qui a vu Poise- 

leur. 

13. L'oiaeau que Poiseleur a 

vu. 

14. Le si£cle dans lequel nous 

vivons. 

15. Le monsieur anquel il ap- 

rtient. 
pays que faime k 
mieux. 
17. Le temps qui me plait le 

phis. 
IS* L'encre dont je me sen. 

19. Lea peraonnes dont voua 

me parl&tes hier. 

20. L'homme qui me d€plait 

le plus. 

21. Que nous voulez-vous? 
21 Que disent-ils a voua et a 

▼otrefemille? I 

30* 



23. Oast Msuiv dont ils par- 

loient. 

24. Cest de vous et de votre 

fiJa qu'ila parlent. 

25. Ce sont lea dames dont il 

parloit. 

26. Le monsieur de qui j*ai 

reeu tant de bontes. 

27. De qui parfez-vousl 

28. Quelhommeest-ce'} Que* 

garcon est-ce 1 

29. Laquelle de ces de«x chai- 

ses aimez-veu* mieux f 
30l Lequel de oestroia miroirs 
prfcferez-vous'? 

31. L'embarras dont il eat sorti. 

32. Mon ami qui est mort kier 

et que j'aimois tant 

33. De quoi parlez-voos.? Qu' 
est-ce que oe la 1 

34. Qui est ce monsieur 1 

35. Avee quelle flotte est-il 

venut 

36. Qui vous a dfc cela ? 

37. Un de ceux qui vinremt la 

nuit deraidre. 

38. Un des premiers qui le 

fissnt. 

39. Le faueon que mon frdre 

atue\ 
40* Qui peut dure ct qui peut 
arnver? 



EXERCISE VIIL 

1. II y a beauooup de fruit 

dans ce pays-la. 

2. Oejardin est bien garni ds 

fleurs. 

3. Laquelle de ces fleurs si* 

roez-voue mieux 1 

4. Aimez-vous mieux cefle-si 

oueeUe~la? 
6. C est moi qui voua •rdon- 
ne de le faire. 

6. O est le mattrede la mat 

sen qui vient. 

7. C—tu* io rts saw pays. 



8. CPtat spand doMMfe. 

9. Cette plume est meiUeure 

que celW-l*~ 

10. Ces plume* toot aussi 

bennes que oelles-la. 

11. Ce ble* est a boo marche* ; 

mais U nfast pas boo. 

12. Voire terre est awssi bonne 

que eelle de votr* voisin. 

15. Ceux qui pensent qu* ik 

gagnent 4 fripponaer se 
trompenC 
14. Cfelui qui st couch* tard 
doit se lever tard. 

16. Oelle qui s'occupe trop de 

sabeaute*. 

16. Cekii qui mdne uae vie re*- 

glee est plus hureuz, que 
oelui qui vit d'une ma- 
nure ofcreglee. 

17. Gehii qui n?a point vu ce 

pays-ei, ne sait pas oom- 
bien il est beau. 

18. J'aime beaucoup ce que 

tous aves envoy! 

19. II nous dit ce qu* il sait 

sur leureompte. 

20. Kile rapporte a sa me*re 

tent ce qu'elle entend, 

21. Ce <jui me fait le phis de 

peuae, c' est qtfil ne vient 
pas me voir. 

22. H n* y a que ceux qui ne 

le eonnoissent pas qui 
parlent mal de lui. 

23. Ceux qui out toujeura vecu 

dans r abondance ne sa- 

vent pas ee queerest -que 

la faun. 
24> Vokri les benrfsque je pr6- 

fSre. 
2ft. Our que tous avez sont 

de pauyres animaux. 
21 Ce cnien-la paroit 4tre de 

la mime race que celui-ci. 

27. Oui, mais celui-ci estmeil- 

leur que celui-la. 

28. Cot tiseau obante raieux 

que celui que vous avez. 

29. dsspsfdnx sont plus gro* 
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ses ojnt les perdrix An- 

gloiaes. 
Ces becasses volent plasj 
rapidement que cellee-la. 

31. Lesquelles sont meilleureav 

a manger ? 

32. Celles qui voleat vfce, on 

eelles qui Tolent Iente- 
mant? 



EXE&CISE IX. 



1. Tout lemonde doiti 
le salaire de son travail. 

2. Tous les hommes dorveat 
etre nourris et v&ua, 

3. Chacun va oil boa lui stm- 
ble. 

4. Les juges €toient assis, 

chacun a sa place. 

5. Chacun d' eux donna son 

opinion sur cette affaire. 

6. Donnez a manger a chacun 

des deux ; mais ne don* 
nez hen au troiaieme. 

7. Tout le monde sait cela, et 

plusieuri le diaent 

8. Quelquea-uns diaent qu'il 

▼a quitter sa maison* 

9. Plusieurs m' ont assure* 

qu' il vient. 

10. Que lquea-una aiment cette 

manure de voyager. 

11. Quelquea-una sont meil- 

leurs que les autre*. 

12. Nous ne devona paa prendre 

le bien d'autrui. 

13. D* autres ne font pas eela. 

14. II depensel'argent cPautmi 
15. 'lis 4 envoy erent recipro- 

ouement au fruit et das 
neurs. • 

16. Tout est vendu dans la 

maison et enlev6. 

17. Les moutona sont 

morts. Quoi! tous? 

18. Quioonque prendre 

min y tombera. 
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19. Tftwtce qct* on y trouve, 

sans en rien exceptor. 

20. II caueera avec le premier 

venu qui voudra mi par- 
ler. 

21. Quiconque neglige ses af- 

faires «e mine. 

22. Je eoutiendrai cela contre 

qui que oe soit. 

23. Donnez-noustout,quoique 

ce puisse etre. 

24. U reussitdans tout ce qu'il 

entrep-rend. 

25. Quoiqu' il en disc, il ne l'e- 

chappera pas. 

26. Quel qu' en aoit le priz, 

vous devez le dormer. 

27. Quel est l'homme qui a 

vole" votre argent 1 

28. Je 1' ignore, mais qui que 

ce puisse etre, il doit etre 
puni. 

29. L'homme est pria. On ne 

■ait qui c'est; mais qui 
que ce soit il sera puni. 

30. Quelques prunes dans un 

petit panier de paille. 
SI. II y avoit deux pommes, 
une petite quantity de ce- 
rises etquetques abricots. 

32. Quelques-unsaisentqu'elle' 

sera treVriche ; d' au- 
tres qu' elle ne le sera pas. 

33. Quelque riche qu' elle 

puisse etre ; quelques 
richesses qu'elle puisse 
avoir. 

34. Quelque belles maisons et 

quelque beaux jardins 
qu' ils aient. 

35. Ils ne s' aiment pas, je vous 

le jure. 

36. L' un ou 1' autre viendra 

demain ; mais ni l'un ni 
l'autre ne viendra au- 
jourd'hui. 

37. lfn'arienfaitpourmoi,et 

il ne fera rien pour vous. 
36. Rien de ce au'ils entrepren- 
nent ne reussit 
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39. Personne ne croit cela. Je 

ne l'ai dit a personne. 

40. A-t-on jamais vu rien de 

pareil auparavant 1 

41. Pas un de ces gens ne vint 

hier-soir. 

42. Pas un des soldats n' echap- 

pa a V ennemi. 

43. Avez-vous des poires TPa* 

un^ sur ma parole. 

44. Personne n' est venu avec 

le fruit et le vin. 

45. Nous n' aimona point r que 

les autres se melent de 
nos afiaires de famille. 

46. Nous mangeonsquand nous 

avons faim, et nous bu 
vona quand nous avons 
soit 

47. Nous plantons des arbres 

pour nos petits fils, et en 
ce foisant, nous agissons 
avec autant de justice 
que de sagesse. 

48. Ils vont semer du bl£ 

dans ce champ; mais, ils 
n' ont pas bien prepare la 
terre. 

49. On dit que vous allez vous 

marier. 

50. Je voudrois que les gens 

s'entretinssent de lours 
propres affaires, et non 
des miennes. 

51. On dit qu'il y a une grande 

rgcolte de ble\. 

52. On lui a coaseille de quit* 

ter le pays. 

53. Nous raenons une vie agree- 

able; nous nous levons 
de bonne heure ; nous 
nous promenons ; ensuite 
nous dejeunons ; puis 
nous faisons une seconde 
promenade, ou bien nous 
montons a cheval. 

54. Vous pouvez traduire dee 

phrases, telles que celles- 
ci ; et la derniere, d'une 
manidre ou de V autre j 
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e'est-a-dire, avec ok, avec 

now, ou avec vou*. 
K. 8avez-vous qu'il 7 a des 

soldats dans la ville? 

Oui, ear j*en ai vu plu- 

sieurs. 
56. duel est ce bruit? Quelle 

en est la eause 1 
87. Oft sont les dames 1 Je 

n'en sais lien. 
S& Qu'ent-ils fait de toon 

epee 7 Je n'en sail rien. 
69. Y-a-t-il beaueoup de vais- 

seaux dans le port 7 Oui, 

il 7 en a plusde cent. 
00. Si elle vient de la cam- 

pagne aujourd'hui, elle 

7 retournera demain. 
61. On les lpue beaueoup; 

mais pas plus qu' ils ne 

le meritent 
02. lis sont bienpauvres, mais 

plusieurs de leurs voisins 

ne le sont pas. 

63. Cette maison est-elle a 

vous? Oui, elle est a 
moi. 

64. Voilamonverre; versez-7 
' du vin. 

66. II a acbete* ee domaine, il 
7 visoit depuis long- 
temps. 

66. Elle est venue chez elle; 

elle en repartira demain. 

67. Je pars pour aller voir mes 

plantations. 
63. lis ne se soucient de per- 
sonne que d'eux-mftmes. 

69. L'qrgueil ne sied a peruonne. 

N'enviez point le bien 
d'autrui. 

70. Rien n'est assez bon pour 
lui. 

71. Hs iront 1' 7 joindre. 

72. Nous en parlames alors. 

73. Donnez-leur-en. 

74. Envo7ez-leur-en. 

76. U retoume dans son pays. 
76. Ils s' en sont venus promp- 
tement | 



77. Illedit.etils'y 

78. H a beaueoup de 

tre vous. 



EXERCISE 



1. 



6. 

7. 
8. 



Ils n'y ont pas €t£ depuis 
quatre ou cinq ana. 

2. Je ne vous donnerai pas 
maantenant & auari cour- 
tes phrases a traduire 

Sue celles que je vous mi 
onnees jusqu' a present 

3. II 7 a long -temps que vous 
n'avez e» dans ce pays- 
la. 

4. Je n* ai pas vti Fhomme 
qui vint ici hier-soir. 

6. Certainement, je nevous 
donnerai pas plus de dix 
livres sterling. 
Vous n' aurez 6te* que six 

ans dans votre bureau. 
Vous n' avez ni terras nt 

troupeauXk 
Ce n' est pas un honnfete 
homme. Ce n' est pas 
vrai, Monsieur. 
9. II n' 7 a ni paille ni foin 
dans le grenier. 

10. Je n' ai aucun des arbres 

que vous ra' avez vendua 

11. Je n' avois aucun des bes- 

tiaux dont il me parla. 

12. Je n'en ai vu aucun depuis 

quelque temps. 

13. Pretez-moi de V argent Je 

ne saurois, ear je n'en ai 
point 

14. Ont-ils gte ici aujour 

dliui % Non. 

15. Non que je n' aime point 

les gens de ce pays-a. 

16. Non que je ne puiase 7 

aller, si cela me plait 

17. Voulez-vous vemr avec 

moi ? Non : je ne le veux 
point 
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18. Elle ne safe rd lire niewire. 

19. II ne Bait ni lire ni ecrire. 

20. Nous ne mettrons pas a la 

voile demain, ni peut-dtre 
apr£s demain. 
21- Ni le maftre ni le valet ne 
seront ici. 

22. Ni lui, ni sa femme, ni ses 

enfans ne jouissentd 1 une 
bonne sant& 

23. lis n* ont que vingt acres 

deterre. 

24. Nous ne leur parlone que 

trds-rarement 

25. II n' y a qu' un homme de 

bien dans la compagnie. 

26. Pourquoi n» allez vous pas 

voir votre terre 1 

27. Pourquoi habitez-vouscon- 

tinuellement la ville 1 

28. II ne fecit que causer et 

chanter. 

29. lis ne savent que mire. 

30. Ne vous ai-je pas dit que 

vous n' entreriez pas 1 

31. M' avez-vous apporte* un 

sac d' or 1 — Non, en ve*- 
rite\ 

32. Ce n' est point que le diner 

me deplaiee, mais je 
rfaime pas la manure 
dont on I* apprfete. 

33. 11 ne cease de parler et de 

faire du bruit 

34. lis n' osent faire ce dont ils 

menacent 

35. lis ne peuvent venir de* 

main, j' en suis trds-sur. 

36. Vous ne voulez ni boire ni 

manger avec nous 7 Et 
pourquoi pas, mes amis 1 

37. Pourquoi ne pas vous as- 

seoir et diner avec nous 1 

38. Non: je vous suis treV 

oblige; ie ne peux 
m'arrftter a present 
30. Eh bien, demo, venez de- 
main. Je ne puisvrai- 
ment pas ; ou je ne sau- 
rais vraiment 
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40. Us n* ont que du pain a 

manger et de 1' eau a 
boire. 

41. L J homme ne doit pas vivre 

de pain seulement 

42. Je ne doute pas qu' il ne 

vous paie ce qu* il voui 
doit 

43. Je ne peux ecrire si je 

n»ai pas de lumidre. 

44. Je ne lui ecrirai pas qu' 

elle ne m' ecrive la pre- 
miere. 
46. Prenez garde qu* on ne 
vous trompe. 

46. II y a plus de vin qu* il 

n' en faut 

47. Il en dit plus qu' il ne fal- 

loit 

48. Je les empecherai de faire 

du mal dans la cam- 
pagne. 

49. Je ne nie pas que je n' aie 

dit qu'il gtoit mechant 

50. Elle est plus vieille qu' on 

ne pense. 

51. Elle est moms riche qu' on 

ne la croyoit 

52. II est tout autre que je ne 

le croyois. 

53. Ils sont plus a leur aise que 

vous ne pensiez. 

54. Je crams qu' il ne vienne 

trop tot. 
59. Je crams qu 1 il ne vienne 
pas assez tOt 

56. Elle apprehende qu' il n' y 
. ait une querelle. 

57. flacraignentqueleurm^re 

ne soit malade. 

58. Ils ont peur que 1' armee 

n» arrive. 

59. lis craignent que 1' armee 

ne vienne. 

60. Ne pas trop parler de 1' af- 
faire. 

61. II convient dene point aller 

trop vtte. 

62. Croyez-vous que ceci soit 

tropkmg? Pointdutout. 
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§3. 0* eat fort mal I voub de 
Be pea tenir votre parole. 

64. Cet-et£-ci n'est-il paabieii 
mxnd? 

66. Paa plus froid que le der- 
nier, quoique aasez froid. 



I 

4 

6. 



a 

9. 
10. 

It 
U. 

13. 

14. 
15. 



16. 
17. 

18. 

2L 

22. 



EXERCISE XL 

Parlei-vous de la naiaon 

a ces messieurs t 
L' armee est-elie partae ce 

matin! 
Le charpentier viendra-t-il 

demain? 
Pourquoi ne vient-il pas 

tout de suite? 
Le feu prit-il a la raaiaon 

loraque vous ettez en 

ville7 
Eichard ne vient-il pas ce 

aoir7 
Voub frappa-t-il 7 
Emmenerent-ils votre voi- 

ture et vos chevaux 7 
Fensates-vous a cela7 
Eat-ee la votre livre? Oui, 

c'eat mon livre. 
Eat-ce la votre f rdre 7 Oui, 

c'eat lui. 
Parlez-voua trda-souvent 

d'elle? 
Fait-il dea rechef ches pour 

lea marchandiaea qu'il a 

perdue*'? 
Nous payeronWila ee qu'ils 

nous doivent 7 
Noua auront-ils tout pay€, 

quand ils noua auront 
.pay 6 dix livrea sterling 

de plua 7 
Y auroient-ila pense 7 
Lui en reste-t-il? 
Me le donnez-vous 7 
Leluidit-elle7 
Ne le lui dit-il point? 
Voub en parkront-ils7 
Je mo ttve le 



23. Je ne me ldve point. 

24. Itelevg-je? 

25. Ne me lev6-je pas 7 

26. Neseldve-t-il pas de bonne 
heure7 

27. Nemel'avez-vouapaadit? 
2& Lui a-t-elle dit cela ? 

29. Noua Pauront-ils paye" 7 

30. Vou&en auroient-ila parl£ 7 

31. Cherchatea-voufl votre ar- 
gent dans aa botte 7 

32. Yen trouvates-voua7 

33. Neveusfrapperont-il»paa7 
et ne vous blesaeront-ile 
pas? 

34. Ne leur en parle-t-il pas 7 

35. Ne voua auroit-il pas fait 
grand tort? 

36. Ne me le donnez-vous pas 7 

37. Ne vou8 appliques-vous 
pas a la laague fran- 
coiae? 

38. Ne le lui dit-elle pas7 

39. Ne nous le donneront-il* 
pas 7 

40< Ne voua en parlera-t-il 
pas'? 

41. Nemel'avez-vouspaadit? 

42. Neleluiavoit-ellepasdit7 

43. Le ble vient-il bien dans 
eette terre 7 

44. Lea arbres ne aont-ils pas 
trds-beaux dans lea beis 
de l'Amerique ? 

45. Non : ils ne aont pas trds- 
beauz dans toutea lea 
parties du paya 

46. Lea platanea y aont trda- 
crands; n'eat-ce pas? 

47. Ne vous ea auroit-il pas 
parte? 

4a Tnomaa ne viendroiWilDaa 
si voub 1' envoy iex auenr? 

49. Est-ce que toua lea nusana 
et toua lea lidvxea aont 
detruita? 

50. Non: maieonen a priaua 
grand nombre. 

51. Je ne voua dis pat de ne 
I point yaUes. 
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£2. Je ne vous dis pas de ne 

point en parler. 

53 Ne pas trop parler de soi., 

54 Je lui at dit dene pas payer 

plus de vingt livres ster- 
ling. 

55. N'eat-il pas colonel, ou ca- 

pitaine 1 

56. La flotte ira-t-elle a la Ja- 

maique 7 

57. Ne croyez-vous pas qu'il 

fasse beau 1 

58. Vous avez de grandes pro- 

priet^s, sans parler de 
votre argent comptant 

59. Jean n'y sera-t-il pas plus 

tut qu'il ne fautl 

60. Je ne le crois pas. 

61. N'y voyez-vous rien du 

tout 1 

62. Ne vous a-t-jj pas dit un 

mot a ce sujetl 

63. Ne craignez-vous pas que 

l'argen*. ne vienne trop 
tard? 

64. N* ont-ils vu personne aller 

de ce cote-la. 

65. Est-ce que les laboureurs 

n'ont que peu a boire et a 
manger 1 

66. Celui-Ia n'est-il pas le plus 

pauvre, qui a moins a 
manger, et moins de v$- 
temens pour se couvrir 1 

67. lis ne lui pardonneront ja- 

mais, a moins qu'il ne 
leur demande pardon. 

68. Ma chambre n'estrelle pas 

trds-joKe? 

69. Cet exercice-ci n'eat-il pas 

bien long? 

70. II est bien long ; mais pas 

plus long, j'espdre, qu'il 
n'est utile. 



EXERCISE XIL 
I. II feit beau dans ce pays* 
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lit, toctte l' annee, poor 
ainsi dire. 

2. II fit bien mauvais tempt, 

en Amerique, 1' automate 
dernier. 

3. B pleut presque toujours 

dans ce pays-la. 

4. On dit qu'il nepleut jamais 

• Lima. 

5. II y a sept acres de terre, 

et six fort belles maisons. 

6. II y a beaucoup de vaseau 

fond du vivier. 

7. Vous devez bien Jake at- 

tention a la manidre dont 
roustaillez lea pdchera 

8. II v a beaucoup d' espdces 

de pfcches. 

9. II y en a plusieurg dans ce 

jardin. 

10. II v a des boutona a bois et 

des boutons a fruit 

11. II y eut dans la ville un cri 

terrible. 

12. Si ce sont des arbres de 

fruit a noyau que vous 
avez a tailler. 

13. II y en a la une grande 

quantity. 

14. Comme je l'ai deja re- 

marque. 

15. II faut l'examiner, et vous 

assurer s'il y a un fern 
bourgeon a bois. 

16. Veillez a ce qu' il tf y* ait 

pas de terrain perdu et 
sansrecolto. 

17. II ne faut en laisser entrer 

aucun. 

18. On a besoin de beau temps 

pour la moisson. 
19 Ne perdez pas de tempi a 
causer ; faites ce que vous 
avez a faire. 

20. Tout ce qu' il y a de re- 

spectable dans le village 
en a bonne idee. 

21. J* ai besoin d» amis qui 

m' aident dans . un* « 
gguafeanttepriflt. 



22. B Isut tin bon terrain pour 

recolter de boar bll et Cle- 
ver de bon b&ail 

23. Pour produire de bon hou- 

blon, il faut beaucoup de 
fumier et uoe bonne cul- 
ture. 

24. II y en avok vingt ; il fal- 

loit toue leg vingt ; mail 
on ne nous en a lame' 
que sept. 

25. O est un aete que nous tie 

devons jamais oublier. , 

36. Ce nit son domestique qui 
le leurdit 

27. II y eut soixante maisons 
de renversees par le ca- 
non. 

2& Ilvautmieuxrestercomme 
vouts fete*, pendant quel* 
quesmois. 

29. II vaut beaucoup mieux fctre 
pauvre et bien portent, 
qu 1 etre rich et malade. 

SO. J' irai en France ; c'est-a- 
cure, si je me porte bien. 

31. C' est une mauvaise chose 

que de voyager quand on 
ne se porte pas bien. 

32. H est men penible de vous 

quitter dans 1' $tat ou 
vous vous trouvez. 

33. C'est un honnete homme ; 

c'est un fripppn. 

34. II est honnete. II est frippon. 

Elle est bonne et sage. 

35. Ge fut votre pdre qui vous 

donna cediamant? 

36. Etoit-ce eux qui causdrent 

tant de mal dans ee vil- 
lage? 

37. Ce nirent eux qui coupe 4 - 

rent les arbres, et mirent 
le feu aiix maisona 

38. Non: ce fut elle qui or- 

donna de le mire. 

39. Je ne sache pas que ce fut 

elle qui donna l'ordre. 

40. By a quarante ana que 
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II y a phxsde vingt arts que 

je demeure ici 
De cette place a eelle-la, il , 

y a dix-sept milles. 
Combien y a-t-il d' ici au 

sommet de la montagne 7 
Corabien serez-vous de 

temps a revenir 1 
II a travails quinze ana a 

sonouvrage. 
Combien y a-t-il de bcaufs 

dans le pare 1 
Bt combien y en a-t-il dans 

Stable? 
II faut avoir des ennuis 

pour pouvoir sentir pour 

un pdre et une me*re. 
Ne dois-je pas avoir beau- 
coup de patience 1 
Ne doit-il pas y avoir 

eu beaucoup dinconduite 

quelquepart? 
N'a-t-eue pas du avoir 

beaucoup de bien ? 
N'y a-t-il pat eu un trde- 

long dehat ce soir? 

Y en a-t-il jamais eu de 
plus long. , 

Iln'ya que cela qui ne 
soit pas utile. 

Je vous prie de ne pat ve* 
nirj je veux dire si vous 
ne trouvez pas de vouure. 

Y a-t-il des vignes dans ce 
pays? 

Non : il n'y en a point que 
je sache. Comment ! II 
n* y en a aucune. 

C'est le phis beau pays qu' 
on ait jamais vuj mail 
le climatest mauvaia 

Quelle distance croves- 
vous qu'il y ait d' ici A s& 
maison? croyez-vousqu* 
il soit tard avant que 
nous y arrivions? 

U y a quatre millet, et je 
pense que nous pourront 
y arriver a neuf neurea 

Fera-t-il nuit avast que 



41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
4t 

49. 
50. 

61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 

58. 

59. 



60. 
61. 
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yamviofts? Non, 

car il fait jour waiBtenant 

jusqii'apMsneuf heiure* 

tB. U fak b«sn «ott6 depuis 

la derni£re pluic, et il pa 



qui exists. 
13. Avez-vous beaucoup d» 
bsuteilles de vin daft* 
votre cave 3 
qtf il pleiroa (kn0rj 14. Donnea-lui un peu sfe *ftn 



nnii avant 
*& BafeHuntrds-biauieinjw 

enijourd' hui. 
64. Croyez-vowi aelal y a-t-il 



et quelques grappas 
raisin. 
16. Je n' ai pas beauconp 

_ d'huile, mail j» aj bsaj» 

quelqtt' an qui te croie I coup d'olives. 

j a-t-il qwslf*' un d' eux l& N' a-t-il pas beaucoup 4a 
qui ne xi^pnae eelul qui chevaux, et upe grands 

le dit* quantite" de foinl 

66. Cel*« «p* *■*<** decroire 17. Deiuiea-Bioiquelqueanoix, 
«ue oela est vrai, n'eat-il et apportez-moi un pasi 

do*c pa*unmi*e>atle? deeesuere. 

18. U est aussi zeTe* pour 



BJOSGISfi X1IL 

1. La tow a auatre cent qua- 
rante pieds de hauteur. 

A Votre ehambve a vuwt 
pieds de long et dix de 
large. 

3. Un champ carre* et une 

grande barriers. 

4. Un homme impertinent, 

4ou et paresseux. 

5. Un tout jeune et beau, et 

un joli petit chiea. 

& Uestbeaueoup plus Vieux 
qufelie. 

f . Veus n* fctes pas aussi 
gcaad que lui de beau- 
coup. 

Il lis ont plus de six miDe 
acres ae terre. 

f. Otost un tr£s-mauvaia cha- 
peau ; le phis mauvais 
que y ai eu de ma vie. 

10. II fait phis btau anjour 
d* hui qu? hier ; encore 
fait-il un temps froid et 
aesex triste. 

ROst la p*M 
route que j* 



n 



19. 



20. 



bonne, que pour une 

vaise cause. 
Soixante mille livres 

ling pour une terra St 

lei rneubtea. 
Mil huit cent vingt-hult 

21. Lendrea, le 4 Juin, «U 

huit cent vingt-huit. 

22. George IV et Charles X 

request actuellemeat 

23. J' auue mieux un tnnessi 

declare qu'ua ennsasi 
each& 

24. Voua tees indigne de tout 

honneuf et de touts dis- 
tinction. 

25. II tut transport* da joie as 

la Toyaat axriver. 

26. Us ne mantent point d» 

repsoehs a cat egard. 

27. II est proj*» a toute es» 

p4os cPaflainss. 

28. U n 2 j a pas de malqu' ila 

ne {assent. 

29. Votre negligence nous ex- 

pose I des poursuites ju- 

diciaires. 
C est un hosame tr3s-e*» 

tim6 dans oe pays-H. 
C» est une Franooissj 

e>e«ttne Anglois* }*m 



30. 
31. 






habit Anglois, un Soulier 
* Amerieain. 
flfc' Un chapeatt noir, tm ha^it 

bleu, des souliera blanca 

ff. Slants eotrime kt Bteig*, 
' * noir ccfcmne la ehemi- 
n6e, lourd «omme du 
plomb. 
IK Tcwi fete* plus gmtid que 

lui de tiewx pottees. 
*8. Je ne crois pas cp» » soft 

auasi grand qu» elte. 
37. Ce sont le* f>&9 mSchans 
* tie toufe 1* etpeVse hi* 

' niaine. 
3a C'cat de Wutea tee actions 
» 'la plus iirfwsfe * la plus 
abominable. * 



*j 



EXERCISE XIV. 



i> 



»*fc Nbuavoyone teas tesjou** 
dea ehoces pareiUes a 
y eefle-1*. *• " 

2. Wi fee mena<5b**m Hrgent 

tie fe fereat cease* de 
s* en ptaindwe. 

3. Les cnarpentioTS ou les 
masons fiafrttitieur ou- 
vfa£e<iewi#n. 

4. Lui ou elle payera le di- 
oer et levin. ' 

5. Ce lutein* e*x qui dirent 
qu» elte devour en all*. 

On n r a pat settlement em- 
port#P aumine et lefoin, 
mais on a lfi&nis emporte* 
la paifle de la eour. ■ 

7. Jean, Paul, Etienne, Ma- 

rie et leur mdre ecrirotft 
demain. 

8. Jean, Paul, Eueoneetvous, 

vous eorirez demaia. 

9. VotretWreeteileontbeau- 
' '■ coup lu «ujourd4iui • 
I* Hon gmnd-pare ** moi, 






' extrtorite^ *r pays a 1' 
autre. 

11. Les eoncombreaet lee me- 
lon* Yfcimnwft Won AalM 
eette terre. 

Ml Le ja^dinier,. ainsi que aea 
■jia^ aim* -tea flear* 

ifc IltfwfaHoitdebeaueo*p> 
qu» il futbon, d» aprds ce 
\viet»»aditle jardiruer. - 

14. Lapi4oedsterreaa6toient 

ptante* he arbuatfiB. 

15* 1» to* <**roiaaii§aat lea 
epines. 

16. Lea plantation* ^ «£& 

c^asifr-pfee fit. , 
17. . La maisoa qo» hatavtet* le 
frdre et la soeur. 

18. Le panier oe i*on a mis las 

fleurs. 

19. II y a, u* moi* ijtigfe co- 

mite* tient seance. 
20^11* n*ataant paw is! le 
j^m^t mots. 

21. Le people a €te* fort traa- 
quiUe. 

22. Us ont 6te extrftmement 
bientraites. 

23. Personoeae pent lea trom- 
per, 

24. Le meilteur moyeaaBt tou- 
. joure de leur dire Id v*- 

rite\ 

25. M taut le peupte, et fl en 
dit toujours du mal 

26. le veu8 donnerai one 4Wte 
sterling, «u>il r si vous me 
dites la vented 

27. Abi dirent-ila, nous vans 
avons dene attrap& 

2a Nobs rapendiB-je, f«ua *» 



nVarex point attrape\ 
29. Eh bien ! leur dit-il, vffin 

parlea plus. 
38. Partes ansaitdt que -wusle 

pouunea, je vousan prie. 
31. Nous.aonwaaea, eUeet moi, 

laft pnqpri^taires * a$ 

boia 



a*tiM ««9«ei d»uncj32. lis ctesirent leur 



•1 

3£ X*tnmeaUea*iafea»*ieft> 

nent bien dana ce terrain. 

^U He sont exoeUena pour 

* ' toute esp£ce de beeu'miT 

3jk Lea navets ou lea bejtte- 

ravea sont boas pour lea 

. , , vacbea en hiver. 

36. On ne vend dana iavtileni 

petlle ni loin. 

37. La plus Grande partie du 

mondefait de meme. • 
3Q» Une gaande partie da sea 

amia le quitttaaat. 
39. Lea plantea curieuaae que 

m' a donneee mm atti. 
4& Le peintre que aaa amor a 

envoye. 

41. Lie peintre <fii a cnv#y6 

maaceur, 

42. JV imprimeur que le people 

aime tant 
43. . L* imprimeur qui anae taut 

le peuple. 
44 Je planted© la-lailueatd* 

celeri 
4av DenneaHrjoi ua pea da 

Vun et de 1' autre* e»il 

vou* plait 



EXERCISE XV. ■ 

1. Le guide qui conduiaoit l'ob- 

. eervaieur duqueJ je tiena 

la description, hu rap- 

>., porta que, quelque tafiapa 

avant la guerre qui ae 

ina par la pauc.de 



ternm 



Erawick, avant meal lea 
* AUemaada a oataadrait, 
ua le trouvdreateeanrert 15. 
de Beige. v 

& Le palaia Hail tut temple 16. 
aux dieus twe- 17. 
H etoitde forme 
c ahlttttgue, et avail latsii * 
aolonneadaefaaqaiaeOte; 18. 
aq leMjeeur,et quaere* le 




ce qui faiaoiten tout vingt- 
qvatre cahmxie% dent huit 
subsist^ rent juaqu' au mo* 
meat ou on lea obettat 
pour agraodir le chaV 
teau. 

3. La fbntaine qaton namme 

df Auddge, jette vnd m 
grande que>ntit6 dfeau, 
qu'elle forme -unruieeeau 
trde-utile auz tajmeuife 
qui deraeurent dans lee 
laubourga. 

4. EtudaM-voua biea, at' n* 
. aegiigeamraa aareune 

partie de vatre devoir ? 
a. Leaaqu»ilaurafirhdeWt* 

aa meaaon, il ira a la 

campagne. 
& Uuandellaara Ik la villa 

eHe f tremrera ua grand 
, notnbred'aiBiBquteetortl 

man aiesade la voir. 
7. T*eut ce qukm peut feinti 
v pour krij on le doit dure. 
& II a Ae" fort maJtrartd par 

ceux qai ku devoir* 

beaucoup. 
9. Elle gtoit trda-nMlarfe et 



Id 
11. 



12. 
13. 
14. 



tie fieeat taut 00 mV ile 

purent pour la eoulager. 
IlaMaPfeiiae, 
Elle tonabe d* baat de la 

maiean; 
Ua e'en all£rem 1'annee 

defnieW. • 
Nona ntovone paa <ftf aa 

spectacle. 
Ii alia aa ooueher hier-aair 

adixhewee. 
II s*6toit couche" 4a meil- 

leurebeufe, 
lie aa Idrent de bun Matin. 
Sieve neoe letiwte, toue 

tea jome, fc quatte heu-' 

rea, 



lneilkttwhBureqoer'eoue 



RXERCISE XVL 

i. JaUe a 1 est point aasssriche 
peer vhrn mum travailler. 

2. if fit eela pour preroquer 
aes irdreeet see «Bura. 

•V Be eeront trap sages poor 
emptcher qu' on necnltive 

ML Vo1Y£< 

4 Hue merite-t*il poor avoir 
" aarte* son pay* 4 aw phis 

mortel enaemi? 
Ik DeenutHera#eTentuiieia 
kur fortune en 



& Gea'eet paettreeaejelrae 
de bfttur una awiiaan sur 
un terrain « sterile. . 

7. Ctudiex sobs eea sa , si feua 
ilea en banae aantl 

& JfainazauxnaevTeepfodt 
que de lea depouilkir. 

& (fcuelque pen ae avtyen* 

<Ju' elle ait, etit a 1 en fait 

Je^moins une tobe figure. 

ML Creel a astis it leur parler 

d* une affaire <ap\ irons 



11* n aa nyi c nt que-womapcaniez 
eas asBmisas aftaai i ■ pour 
Id punk. 

12. U est eimnisiTeim^ntadoanc' 

*u.*ioe tonfteeai du jeu. 

13. Je bum las de twto ici et 

<b toe rien fair e. 

14. Allez dire a moa hemme 

dt afairee de feaiaJe plus 

tot qu'il pournu 
It i A is si yeua mformerdeootre 

▼oisin qui 6tait-n naalade 

^amrejour. 
16. lis se rejouiseent beeueoup 

4a ce, qua. rout a*ea 

triemplie de vm ea&eatia. 
IT. £n allant a Londrea, tous 

gagnerez beaucoue. 
IB. Ma ▼feiliaat a lwalhtves, 



voais randrec heu- 
aiawaaana^iaetts, 



Hi 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
36. 
31. 
32. 
313. 

34. 
36. 
38. 
37. 
38. 
J 39. 

4a 

41. 



Jeaeeirc de tout monoeauF 

que roue le fassiez. 
Je ae connoia rien de phar 

heureux que eela. 
it vaut mieuz qtt* un pay* 

sort d&ruit, que d'etre 

gouverne" par dea naeV 

U valoit mieuz qu' rl alttU 

a eheral qu' en voiture. * 
II import* beaucoun ^u* ils 

sa deelarent forme llement - 
Je ne croia pas qu' il faaae 

baa* demam. 
Si le beau temps commence 

at«ontume pendant queK 

quea jours. 
0*e*t-te pluB grand coquk* 

qui soit au monde. 
II a* est saure" la ▼» en ve- 

nant an Angleterre. 
II eat tre>-agreable cPatler 

en France pendant V && 
Faueher ea moieeonnereet 

un ouvmge fumble. 
Jl ne vous aied point d'etre- 

si dfttieat sur eet article. 
Quoi qu' ils ea cUsent, 0*6* 

une mauvaise affaire. 
Je ne connois rien qui irrite 

plus que eela. 
Peu de ehoaea boo* -pros 

deshonorantes que le men- 

■angfe 
Boire a 1' exeoa tend ua 

homme meprisable. 
Manger, beweetttorttriraont 

dee ekoaes nteeesatree. 
Je suia^iort facae" aaewtre 

frare ae aoitpaa Tefla. 
Pourqttoi ne nendreit-ft pas 

toaenieineprochaiifcl 
II paroit qu» fle sent partii 

de tree-beam heme, ■ * - 
fist-U aien certain ea* a\ 

villa soit prised ■ 
n eat bien cartaia eaa k 

Yiafeeetprise. 
II eat eJaireemota fcjour 
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4SL II If est pas Wen certain 
que ce malheur arrive. 

48. H e*toit eVident qu» il ne 
pouroit se ctefendre lui- 
mftme. 

44. II n' e"toit pas certain qu' il 

ne put fe defendre lui- 
m&me. 

45. Hmesemblequevousavez 

tort. 

46. II semble qu' il a tort 
4T. It n' eat ni juste ni conve- 

nable qu' il le fesse. 

48. Croyez-vous venir Samedi 

prochainl 

49. PHkt-a-Dieu qu*il se portit 

bienl 

50. Bi vous perdiez votre for- 

tune, il faudroit vous en 
aller. 

61. Dieu veuille qu'elle recou- 

vfe la saute. 

52. Vous ditee qu' elle se r&a- 

bKra ; Dieu le veuille ! 

53. J' esp^re qu'elle nemourra 

pes : Dieu Pen preserve ! 

54. A Dieu ne plaiae que je 

msse pareille chose t 

55. Quoi ! nous leur pardonne- 

rions cette faute. 

56. Que voulez-vous que je 

fesset 
5T. Je veux que vous vous le- 
viez de bonne heure, et que 
vous soyez laborieux. 

58. J* ai besoin d* une bonne 

seie, pensez-vousque j'en 
trouveune? 

59. Je orois que vous tf en 

trouverez pas dans le 

village. 
6& Je ne doute pas que vous 

tfen trouviez dans la 
* viBe. 
01. II faudra qu* ils se donnent 

bien des soins pour le 

supprimer. 

62. Je n» en doute nullement, 

Je Pavoue. 
J& Je doute qu* il k fcsse. 



64. Je dqpte qu* il ne le 
pas. 

65. Je ne crois pas qu* elle vi- 
enne la* semaine pro- 
chaine. ' **■* 

66. Le mal vient de ce qu* il 
leur a parle*. 

67. Leur babillage a mis leur 

maitre en colore. 

68. Le ramage des oiseaux est 

ravissant 

69. Ce que j* aime le plus dans 

les oiseaux, C est leur 
ramage. 

70. Quoiqu' il vende sa terre, 

il ne sera pas mine*. 

71. II fut tue dans la dernssss 

guerre. 

72. Les tentesont emprises par 

P ennemi. 

73. Les tentes que 1* ennemi a 

prises. 

74. Quelles tentes a-t-il pri- 

ses? 

75. II a pris toutes les tentes 

que nous avions. 

76. Je suis surpris que vous 

1* ayez fait 

77. lis ecrivent dans nmcham- 

bre. 

78. Vous avez perdu votes ar- 

gent pour ne 1' avoir pas 
demande". 

79. H est tre^a-indccent de se 

conduire de la sorte. 

80. Mon pdre cherche une 

grande et belle ferae* 

81. Hb sont fort en colore que 

voub ayez pu le faire. 

82. lis insistent absolument a 

ce qu 1 elle ne reste pas 
plus long-temps. 

83. Nous fumes tous t rdi i uf - 

pris. 

84. II v a quatre hommea qui 

plantent des arbres. 

85. Je vois les llvriers qui ooo- 

rent aprds le lie^vre. 

86. Apportez<fious du ca& qu» 

■oit boa et ojiaud. 



8Z. A7«*ui*gigoiden>otrUia 
grosetgras., * , % - 

8fL Je auis loin de. aire on de 
penaer ^ ejlejnourra, 

89- ii^yfliquivientpoura'in- 
former de votre sant& 

90. Voici mon fouet: voici le 

vutre: voilaleleur. 

91. Croyez-voua que je' vous 

donne pour nen ma mai- 
bod et mes meubles? 

92. Le bl6 S? est vendu dans le 

marched 

93. Lei pommel lui furent 

venduea 
$4. Lesbceufs furent vendue la 

semaine passee. 
96. lies vaches ont e*te" vendues 

cette semaine. 



IVomr 



EXERCISE XVIL 

L Haintenant, je vais voua 
dormer le dix-septidme 
exercice, 

H. Sera-t-il long ou court 1 

3. Si je trouvois votre file, 

je P enverrois a la mai- 
son. 

4. II feroit promptement for- 

tune s*il pouvoit exploiter 
les mines. 

•S. Feriez-vousbientdt fortune, 
, si vous parveniez h les 
exploiter! 

£ Je ne peux monter cemau- 
vais eheval sans m* ex- 
poser a me casser leeou. 

J. Vous et lui, vous pourriez 
prendre cette libera; mats 
elle ne sauroit le fairs. 

& Elle ne doit pas le faire 
sous fluelque rapport que 
ce soit 

% You* devritz lui donne* 

cette ferme. 
Hk S*il pouvoit la leur dooneri 
ill* feroit. 



11. Ils'eiiiiad'icvetsttifr^sj 
ausai. 

12. Nous vendrons notre 41€x$ 
notre vin, et ils vanaront 
les leurs. 

13. Us auront tout ce que je as> 
dois point garder. . 

14. Je veux bien qua voua 
xestiez-ici. 

15. Mais ie ne peux vous dan- 
ger a manger et a baire. 

16. Cela peut-il fetre? Quern* 
peut-il vouloir 1 

17. Que nous veulent-ils % 

18. Se peut-il qu' ils aient be- 
som de notre argent. 

19. Se peut-il qu'ily ait dtoussi 
m6ohaptes gnnsda^s im 
monde? 

20. Desiroientrils voir la villa 

en feu? 

21. Voulez-voua dea haricots 

oudespois? 

22. Je n' ai besoin ni des una 

ni dea autre* 

23. due voulez-voua done? 

24. Aura-t-elle dee flews? 

25. Veut-elle de cellea que j*ai 

semees. 

26. Plut-lrDieu qu'ils se le- 

vassentde bonne heare) • 

27. A Dieu ne plaise qua j'ais 

un tasde dormeura oaoa 
mamaison! 

28. Dut-il m' en couter la via 

29. N 1 aurait-il pas pu lui de* 

mander ce qu' elle vouloit 

dire? 
SO. II auroit pule faire; majsj 

elle auroit pu lui miser 

de i€pondre. 
3L Nedevnea-vouspaslatiy 

cer de repondre 1 

32. Pourroit-on trouver us* 

route comparable Jtotlltt 

33. Pfya-t-fl point iciungnad 

nembre de questionsf -. 

34. Pouvez-vousentrouvtrda- 

va*age dans w.tfm 
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espace, dans un livre 
queicoaque? 

35. Peuvent-ils dtre en colore 

eontre moi 1 

36. Y aura-t-il des ©3ufs pour 

Bouper? 

37. Me« yeux b' obscurciront. 
3ft JForai-je un nceud a la fi- 
celle? 

39. U seroit vrvement afflig€ 

sMl perdoit sa cause. 

40. Oe hvre devroit contenir 

400 feuilles. 
4L Voui devriez cueillir des 

fleurs. 
4ft* lis seront en deuil la se- 

maine prochaine*. 

43. Son ceil sera bientut gu€ri. 

44. Jo Toudrois qu'ils viassent 

de suite. 
4ft. II pourroit ■» en aller s'il 

vouloit. 
46* %1'tb -sdeiment quand il 

leur plaira. 

47. II devoit partir pour Paris 

la semaine dernieTe. 

48. Vous devriez leur dire ce 

que vous en pensez. 

49. II peut se faire qu'ils s' en 

aillent. 
60. II peut se faire qu'ils ne sa- 

chentpasecrire. 
51, Peut-elle venir 1 Peut-fttre, 

ou il peut se faire qu' elle 

puisse. 
62. vous ne devriez pas le 

prendre. 



EXERCISE XVI1L 

1. lis V ignorent pour 1' in- 

stant. 

2. Di ne montent plus a che- 

val maintenant. 

3. C'est la mode maintenant 

d' aller a pied. 

4. Je vaii le fiure tout de 



7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 




Usmeledn 

II faut que vous veniez ici 

demain. 
Je vous prie de m'ecrire 

bientdt. 
Je mange souvent des ce- 
rises et dee pommes. 
Ik nniront bientfo leur ou- 

vrage. 
Nous eorifons domain ou 

apr^s demain. 
II ira Mentdt voir son peTe. 
L' affaire so terminera la 

semaine prochaine. 
Ou ont-ils 6t6 pendant tout 

ce temps 3 
Donnez-leur a manger de 

temps ea temps. 
D' oil vient tout ee monde 7 
Pourquoi viennent-ils toua 

ici? 
Qui les engage a passe* 

par ici 1 
II leur est plus facile d' al- 
ler par la. 
lis partent d'ici, chaque 

jour, a une heure. 
Quand vous monterez, vous 

resterez en naut 
On ne peut le trouver nulle 

part. 
II v a trop d' eau dans votre 

vin. 
Peut-etre le verrez-vous 

tantdt. 
lis 1' ont dit en plaisantant ; 

mais ce n' est que trop vrai. 
Us ecrivent et lisent sans 

cesse. 
On la prit de force. 
Gela est bien mechant de 

leur part. 
Vous parlez a tort et a 

travers. 
Combien de fbi* y av»- 

vousetS? 
Quelle distance j a-t-il 
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&m ma champ .'.de fro- 
Bent? 
33. Je aaiabiqn ce qve voub 
• TOdex<dire 



EXERCISE XIX. 

1. A«e*rvouBpen»6 a 1' affaire 

dent je voub ai parle*? 

2. Oai ; mais je ne sail que 

feue a ee mijet 

3. A qui appartient ee livre 7 

II appartient a Jean, ou 
aeaeaur. 
4 H faut que la maiaoa aoit 
bttiecFicialaNoel 

5. Usee battirent a la baXon- 

netteetaPepee. 

6. Voub joukaes de voa ri- 



-7. lUdemeureiitpr&devotre 
maiaon de campa&ne. 

ft Voui devric* ©bear a vatie 
mattre. 



EXERCISE XX 



1. 
2. 

a 

4 
5. 
6. 
7. 

a 

9. 

ia 



Que voub le fasries oa non, 

je viendrai. 
Un grand batimeat cm da 

bnque ou de pierre. 
II lea loua paramour, on 

par crainte. 
QjoedeviendrioM-nou«s»aa 

venoient a mourir ? 
Que diriez-voua •'ils y eoa- 

eentoient? 
Quand voueecrirea* ftftee-- 

ie-moi aavoir. 
Quand ill viendront, ila 

resteront long-tempa 
Si vou» desires vow en 

alter, et fitre de retov 4 

temps. , ' 
S 1 jla le vaulent, et quPila 

le payent 
S»il dannoit 

sa fortune. 
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